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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "P.D. Lesko" <adjunct@SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: Announcing _CCC Online_
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Todd:
 
Congrats and good luck. Can't wait to have a look at it!
 
Best wishes,
 
Pat Lesko
 
the adjunct advocate magazine
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
 
>It's ready.
>
>            http://ncte.org/ccc/
>
>Feedback and widespread cross-posting welcome.
>
>- Todd Taylor, Web Editor
>  _CCC Online_
 
******************************************************************************
"There's a hell of a distance between wise-cracking and wit. Wit has truth
in it; wise-cracking is simply callisthenics with words."---Dorothy Parker
 
******************************************************************************
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Date:         Mon, 6 Apr 1998 13:56:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carrie Leverenz <cleverenz@ENGLISH.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      wpa evaluators
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Hello everyone.  Chicago was great, but it is also great to be back in the
80-degree sun.  I remember hearing at the wpa breakfast (quite wonderful,
thanks all who were involved) that we were having a change in the contact
person for wpa evaluations of programs.  Florida State needs one BIG TIME,
and I am anxious to start gathering info about costs, etc., in preparation
for trying to sell the chair and the dean on what it will cost to find out
how much trouble our program is really in.
 
Just having a cynical moment, but thanks in advance for the info.
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dennis A. Lynch" <dalynch@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Umbrellas
In-Reply-To:  <01IVB9L87J6A000974@UALR.EDU>
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Barry,
 
I got home and then received this message...it was good to see you again.
Will you be at the WPA this summer. (Did I ask this already?). As you know,
Marguerite Helmers and I are taking over the WPA journal. I think I
mentioned this to you. Tell me what you think about the journal and how it
might best serve WPA. When you get a chance.
 
Best, Dennis
 
 
 
 
 
 
>David--
>
>>Many of you will be packing you bags this afternoon or this evening. It looks
>>as if David J's earlier prediction of a rainy week is going to be accurate.
>>Right now I'm looking at rain, fog, and very cloudy skies. And the
>>temperatures are dropping a bit. So, bring a sweater, an umbrella, and cab
>>fare. This is a great town. Reporting from Chicago..
>
>Your post made me remember something one of my undergraduate history
>professors used to say.
>
>To get the flavor right, you need to remember this was around 1968 at the
>University of Wisconsin and was to an audience of around 500 upper level
>undergrads and assorted grad students.
>
>In an accent that Henry Kissinger copied, he would say,
>
>"Remember, children, it's only the unrighteous who carry umbrellas."
>
>I'm leaving for the airport in around 15 minutes, and my umbrella is
>packed.
>
>Barry Maid
>bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      wpa evaluators
X-To:         ewhite@wiley.csusb.edu, gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
X-cc:         cleverenz@english.fsu.edu
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I am happy to announce on behalf of the WPA Executive Board that Deborah
Holdstein and Edward White will codirect the Consultant-Evaluator Program
for one year and then report to the Board how this arrangement is working,
offering suggestions, etc. . . .
 
>X-Sender: cleverenz@english.fsu.edu
>X-Mailer: Windows Eudora Version 1.4.3
>Date:         Mon, 6 Apr 1998 13:56:10 -0700
>Reply-To: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Sender: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>From: Carrie Leverenz <cleverenz@ENGLISH.FSU.EDU>
>Subject:      wpa evaluators
>To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>
>Hello everyone.  Chicago was great, but it is also great to be back in the
>80-degree sun.  I remember hearing at the wpa breakfast (quite wonderful,
>thanks all who were involved) that we were having a change in the contact
>person for wpa evaluations of programs.  Florida State needs one BIG TIME,
>and I am anxious to start gathering info about costs, etc., in preparation
>for trying to sell the chair and the dean on what it will cost to find out
>how much trouble our program is really in.
>
>Just having a cynical moment, but thanks in advance for the info.
>Carrie Shively Leverenz
>Director, Reading/Writing Center
>Florida State University
>Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
>(904)644-5157
>cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karyn Hollis <hollis@UCIS.VILL.EDU>
Subject:      WP Website
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Does anyone know of a website which lists Writing Program webpages?
Thanks,
Karyn Hollis
Villanova
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Organization: UWM
Subject:      Re: wpa evaluators
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The Consultant Evaluator directorship is in transition (thanks, Ben, for
doing such a great job all these years), but I would encourage you to
write to Professor Ben McClelland at the University of Mississippi.  He
is the current director of the Consultant Evaluator Program and can
provide help this semester.
 
Ben can give you more specific information, but I think it is fair to
say that a WPA Consultant Evaluator visit usually costs about $5000,
depending on travel and accommodations.  That includes the fee for each
of the CEs.
 
I would be happy to write more, but I can only speak from the
perspective of someone who has done visits; Ben (and Ed White before
him) can talk about the Program from an administrative perspective.
 
 
Carrie Leverenz wrote:
>
> Hello everyone.  Chicago was great, but it is also great to be back in the
> 80-degree sun.  I remember hearing at the wpa breakfast (quite wonderful,
> thanks all who were involved) that we were having a change in the contact
> person for wpa evaluations of programs.  Florida State needs one BIG TIME,
> and I am anxious to start gathering info about costs, etc., in preparation
> for trying to sell the chair and the dean on what it will cost to find out
> how much trouble our program is really in.
>
> Just having a cynical moment, but thanks in advance for the info.
> Carrie Shively Leverenz
> Director, Reading/Writing Center
> Florida State University
> Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
> (904)644-5157
> cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 7 Apr 1998 01:11:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joseph Howard Schaaf <js708991@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP Website
In-Reply-To:  <3529973A.2D3BCA67@ucis.vill.edu>
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I'm looking for a comprehensive list of Ph.D. programs in rhet and
composition.  Can anyone help?
 
Joseph Schaaf
Ohio University
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Date:         Tue, 7 Apr 1998 01:51:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: English --  The College of West Virginia
X-To:         Uncensored Community College Listserv <UCC-L@taft.org>,
              Community College Discussions <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              Professional Writing & Language <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE College Hangout <college-talk@serv1.ncte.org>,
              English Pedagogy/7-14 <ncte-talk@serv1.ncte.org>
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                Faculty Position in Writing/English
 
The College of West Virginia invites applications for the position of
Assistant Professor of English.  This nine-month, annually renewable
position begins August 1998.
 
RESPONSIBILITIES: Teach 15 credit hours per semester, including such
courses as developmental writing, English 101, English 102, technical
writing, and possibly literature survey courses; advise students; serve on
committees.
 
REQUIREMENTS: Ph.D. in Composition, English, or a closely related field on
or before August 1998; strong interest and ability in teaching, and
successful experience teaching college composition; theoretical interest
in the teaching of writing.
 
DESIRED: Specialization in composition pedagogy and theory; experience,
coursework, and/or interest in one or more of the following:  Writing
Across the Curriculum, developmental writing/reading, computers and
writing, program assessment, professional writing, writing centers.
 
Position is open until filled.  We hope to make a decision within
several weeks (this announcement is being posted to listservs on April 6,
1998).  Expeditious submissions of applications will be appreciated.
 
Send letter of application, vita, and three letters of reference to:
 
                        Sharon Bleau
                        Office of the Senior Vice President
                        The College of West Virginia
                        P.O. Box AG
                        Beckley, WV  25802
 
The College of West Virginia is an equal opportunity employer and seeks
diversity among its faculty and staff.  CWV is a private, independent,
open admissions, four year college.  The campus of approximately 2,000
students is located in downtown Beckley, about an hour south of
Charleston, WV, in the beautiful mountains of southern West Virginia.  For
more information about CWV, visit http://www.cwv.edu
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Tue, 7 Apr 1998 07:55:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      C&C Book Series
X-To:         aahesgit@list.cren.net, ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, commcoll@lsv.uky.edu, deos-l@lists.psu.edu,
              facsup-l@uconnvm.uconn.edu, h-clc@h-net.msu.edu,
              occ-l@hawaii.edu, rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu,
              t-amlit@list.cren.net, tcc-l@hawaii.edu,
              wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu
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Friends and Colleagues and Students--
 
This note is for anyone interested in taking action against the high cost
of books in the field of computers and writing, research and and computer
technology, ethics and technology, hypertext studies, etc,
 
PLEASE READ IT AND CROSS POST AS APPROPRIATE.  APOLOGIES, IN ADVANCE, FOR
MULTIPLE POSTINGS.
 
**************************************************************
Friends and Colleagues and Students--
 
Cindy Selfe, here, with an announcement that is good news indeed.  I wanted
you all to know about it as soon as possible.
 
As many of you know, Gail Hawisher and I have been involed in publishing
the NEW DIRECTIONS IN COMPUTERS AND COMPOSITION STUDIES series for the last
four years or so.  Ablex is the publisher of this series and, lately, their
prices have gone up so dramatically that folks have had a hard time
justifying the cost of the books--especially for the classes they teach.
 
At this last CCCC, Gail and I approached Mr. Herbert Johnson, the President
of Ablex/JAI and made a special plea on behalf of teachers who wanted
students to be reading and buying these books.  Mr. Johnson had travelled
to the CCCCs speciafically to learn more about the professional context
within which composition studies was being done.
 
The upshot of the conversation was that Mr. Johnson REDUCED THE PRICE OF
ALL THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES from $39.50 TO $24.95--a pretty remarkable
reduction.  This new price is effective IMMEDIATELY and for the following
books (only in the paperback editions):
 
        OPENING SPACES, Pat Sullivan and Jim Porter,
                ISBN 1-56750-308-X
 
        NOSTALGIC ANGELS, Johndan Johnson-Eilola
                ISBN 1-56750-281-4
 
        A RHETORIC OF ELECTRONIC COMMUNITIES, Tharon Howard
                 ISBN 1-56750-295-4
 
        TRANSITIONS, Mike Palquist, Kate Kiefer, James Harvingsen,
                Barbara Goodlew
                ISBN 1-56750-353-5
 
        THE COMPUTER AND THE PAGE, James Kalmbach
                 ISBN 1-56750-211-3
 
        COMPUTERS AND THE TEACHING OF WRITING, Gail Hawisher, Paul LeBlanc,
                Charles Moran, Cindy Selfe
                ISBN 1-56750-281-4
 
We told Mr. Johnson that we anticipated such prices would make it possible
for students to purchase these books without bankrupting their
educations--he said that he would review both the pricing structure for
these books and the response to this particular announcement in one years
time to see if we were right.
 
PLEASE, PLEASE, PLEASE make us right--Gail and I think that our collective
action can really make a difference here.  If we tell publishers what we
want, and make them listen--then we can get the results we need.  But we
have to have some economic clout behind our predictions.
 
The order number for ABLEX is 203-661-7602.
 
All our thanks!
 
Cindy
 
 
 
  Cynthia L. Selfe
  Humanities Department
  Michigan Technological University
  1400 Townsend Dr.
  Houghton, MI  49931
 
    Internet:  cyselfe@mtu.edu
    Telephone: (906) 487-2447
    Fax:       (906) 487-3559
 
 
Gail E. Hawisher * Professor * Department of English * Center for Writing
Studies * University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign * 217-333-2989 * fax
217-333-4321 * http://www.english.uiuc.edu/facpages/Hawisher.htm *
* http://www.english.uiuc.edu/cws/index.htm * hawisher@uiuc.edu *
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         gail l hapke <hapke@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      feminism?
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I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
"guy thing". . . .)
Thanks
Gail Hapke
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Essay anthology on family
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Hey, collective wisdom of the WPA-L!  CCCC is over--now textbook
adoptions for next fall.
 
I'm looking for an anthology of readings for a first-semester,
first-year comp class, centered on the topic of family.  Multicultural
slant would be nice.  Know any good ones?
 
Rich Haswell
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Date:         Tue, 7 Apr 1998 08:06:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gregory Glau <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WP Website
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Joseph,
 
Rhetoric Review did a survey and published it in volume 12, number 2
(1994).  They may have some back issues; you can check with
 
Theresa Enos
Editor, Rhetoric Review
Department of English
ML 445
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
 
Greg
 
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Joseph Howard Schaaf [SMTP:js708991@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, April 06, 1998 10:11 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: WP Website
>
> I'm looking for a comprehensive list of Ph.D. programs in rhet and
> composition.  Can anyone help?
>
> Joseph Schaaf
> Ohio University
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
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Gail,
 
You might consult with Shirley Rose and Janice Lauer.  They've written an
interesting chapter on feminist methodology for the collection Christine Farris
and I are editing, _Under Construction: Working at the Intersections of
Composition Theory, Research, and Practice_.  The chapter is somewhat broader
than assessment, but provides useful information about feminist approaches to
composition research. Shirley's email address is roses@purdue.edu.
 
 
Responding to the message of
<Pine.HPP.3.96.980407103530.1255A-100000@staff1.cso.uiuc.edu>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> "guy thing". . . .)
> Thanks
> Gail Hapke
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: feminism?
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Gail, the only pieces I know that directly addresses the issue of
assessment PROGRAMS and gender are:
 
Deborah Holdstein, "Gender, Feminism, and Institution-Wide Assessment
Programs," in White, Lutz, & Kamusikiri, ASSESSMENT OF WRITING (MLA,
1996)
 
Laurel Black et al., "Writing Like a Woman and Being Rewarded for It,"
in Black et al., NEW DIRECTIONS IN PORTFOLIO ASSESSMENT (Boynton/Cook
1994).
 
Is writing assessment really "a guy thing"?  Or is writing assessment
something nobody likes, so feminists say it must be a guy thing?
 
Rich Haswell
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Debra A. Combs" <dcombs@POST.CIS.SMU.EDU>
Subject:      Essay anthology on hero/heroines
In-Reply-To:  <3529F9AE.B89@falcon.tamucc.edu>
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Hey there all,
I'm also looking at generating a new
f-y comp theme for next year and adopting
a new textbook.
 
With _Braveheart_, the Hercules movie and
TV show, _Zena_, and such, there's a real
interest in the popular culture with
what makes someone a hero or heroine, and in constructing
this idea in a "time long ago."
 
I'd like to find an anthology that focuses on
the notion of the "hero," preferable including
non-Western stories and non-White protagonists as well
as having an interdisciplinary bent (how the classics
department assess the Hercules story would be interestingly
different from how a cultural studies person assess
the Disney version of the story).
 
Failing this, I would like people's ideas about
stories and examples of (hopefully interdisciplinary)
analyses to consider.
 
The course goal would be to teach critical thinking
through looking at the identity constructions, and the rhetorical
techniques used to celebrate these identities,
affirmed in the stories of heroism, as well as teaching
genres of writing for an academic audience, heuristics,
style, and such, of course.
 
Please reply to me off-list, if there's an interest in
the suggestions I'll post the group to the list when, and
if, I receive them.
 
Thanks,
Deb Combs
 
Dr. Debra Combs
Southern Methodist University
dcombs@post.cis.smu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Nancy H. Blattner" <nblattner@SEMOVM.SEMO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
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Chris,
Sorry to respond to a different topic in this unorthodox fashion, but I was
going
to look for your email address today and write you.  I have a graduate student
looking into the various uses of portfolios on college campuses.  I directed her
to work you'd done at MN on placement portfolios before the project was
terminated some years ago.  Am I remembering this correctly?  If yes,
would you please send any citation on the placement project to me?  I will
forward it to my student.
 
Thanks in advance,
 
 
 
At 10:11 AM 4/7/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Gail,
>
>You might consult with Shirley Rose and Janice Lauer.  They've written an
>interesting chapter on feminist methodology for the collection Christine Farris
>and I are editing, _Under Construction: Working at the Intersections of
>Composition Theory, Research, and Practice_.  The chapter is somewhat broader
>than assessment, but provides useful information about feminist approaches to
>composition research. Shirley's email address is roses@purdue.edu.
>
>
>Responding to the message of
><Pine.HPP.3.96.980407103530.1255A-100000@staff1.cso.uiuc.edu>
>from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>>
>> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
>> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
>> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
>> on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
>> "guy thing". . . .)
>> Thanks
>> Gail Hapke
>>
>> .
>
>
>Chris M. Anson
>Professor of English
>Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
>University of Minnesota
>207 Lind Hall
>207 Church St. S.E.
>Minneapolis, MN  55455
>(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David R Beach <dbeach@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Essay anthology on family
In-Reply-To:  <3529F9AE.B89@falcon.tamucc.edu>
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Rich et al:
 
I use Ann Raimes' IDENTITIES: READINGS FROM CONTEMPORARY CULTURES  c 996
Houghton Mifflin.  The book is broken down into the following units:
Name; Appearance, Age, and Abilities; Gender and Sexual Orientation;
Ethnic Affiliation and Class; Family Ties; Education; Beliefs and
Religion; Nationality.  The book also approaches the readings
from types of writing and rhetorical modes.
 
Hope this helps.
 
David Beach
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I'm looking for an anthology of readings for a first-semester,
> first-year comp class, centered on the topic of family.  Multicultural
> slant would be nice.  Know any good ones?
 
> Rich Haswell
>
 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + +
   David Beach, English Dept (3E4) & English Language Institute (4C4)
    George Mason University + Robinson A112D + 4400 University Drive
        Fairfax, VA 22030 + tel: 703/993-1773 + fax: 703/993-3664
                      http://mason.gmu.edu/~dbeach/
     "That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger
                    of our time."  --John Stuart Mill
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Date:         Tue, 7 Apr 1998 10:51:41 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marty Graham <mgraham@IASTATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Essay anthology on family
 
Rich:
 
Last fall I couldn't find a family anthology so I put a collection of
chapters and essays on reserve.  I found it a great (subversive) way to
talk about diversity issues in a non-threatening way.
 
Some works I included:
        Benkov--Reinventing the Family (on lesbian families)
        Blankenhorn--Fatherless America (a conservative view of fathers)
        Cowan--a feminist perspective
        Davidson--Broken Heartland (family farms)
        Greeley--family in the media
        Coontz--The Way We Never Were:  American Families and the
Nostalgia Trap
        Voget's narrative of Agnes Yellowtail Deermouse
 
I plan to use the same theme next fall and would welcome other texts.
 
Margaret Graham
Director of First-Year Composition
Iowa State University
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Richard: Thanks for the biblio. You ask a great question. My husband has
to smash really big spiders and centipedes because I don't like to. . .
Maybe we'd just LIKE spider smashing and assessment to be men's work. .
.What do you think?
Gail
 
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Gail, the only pieces I know that directly addresses the issue of
> assessment PROGRAMS and gender are:
>
> Deborah Holdstein, "Gender, Feminism, and Institution-Wide Assessment
> Programs," in White, Lutz, & Kamusikiri, ASSESSMENT OF WRITING (MLA,
> 1996)
>
> Laurel Black et al., "Writing Like a Woman and Being Rewarded for It,"
> in Black et al., NEW DIRECTIONS IN PORTFOLIO ASSESSMENT (Boynton/Cook
> 1994).
>
> Is writing assessment really "a guy thing"?  Or is writing assessment
> something nobody likes, so feminists say it must be a guy thing?
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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Students at the Center: Feminist Assessment is a wonderful book on
feminist assessment  published in 1992 by the Association of American
Colleges and Universities and the National Women's Studies Association.
Caryn McTigue Musil is the editor. The ISBN is 0-911696-56-3.
 
For ordering information, contact the Publications Desk, AACU, 1818 R
Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 20009 or 202/387-3760.
 
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambridge@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  gail l hapke[SMTP:hapke@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU]
>Sent:  Tuesday, April 07, 1998 10:39 AM
>To:    WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>Subject:       feminism?
>
>I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
>willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
>like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
>on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
>"guy thing". . . .)
>Thanks
>Gail Hapke
>
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I have a question about training workshops and seminars for composition
instructors pertaining to ESL.  I know Purdue has a summer institute, but I
don't have any of the details.
 
I would appreciate it if those knowing of other avenues for ESL training
would contact me.  Thank you.
 
John Pennington
Writing Program Director
Associate Professor of English
St. Norbert College
De Pere, WI 54115
pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
(920) 403-3147
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Joseph, I asked that question a while back, so I now have the answer.
Check S. C. Brown et al., "Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric and
Composition," RHETORIC REVIEW, 12:2 (Spring 1994).  Not listed in this
very comprehensive review is the new programs at Syracuse and Kent State
and an older one at Georgia State, which got left out by mistake.
Finally, the Washington State entry needs to be updated since they now
have a full-fledged Ph.D. in Rhet/Comp in place of the old one grafted
onto the lit Ph.D.
 
Rich Haswell
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On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Marty Graham wrote:
 
> Last fall I couldn't find a family anthology so I put a collection of
> chapters and essays on reserve.  I found it a great (subversive) way to
> talk about diversity issues in a non-threatening way.
 
Marty,
 
Why is this subversive?  As a member of the CCCC Caucus for Intellectual
Property, I see your course set-up as a valid and valuable pedagogical
option to commercially-available textbooks.  At this year's caucus I
participated with others interested in Fair Use issues, and we are hoping
to encourage writing teachers all over to *use* their Fair Use -- much as
you are doing.
 
As somebody who used to work in the textbook industry, I am struck that
the two requests for recommendations so far have been for single-themes
readers.  Nine times out of ten, acquisitions editors will declare such a
book "too narrow to fit in the scope of our list."  Only a few topics get
by: environment, gender, technology, class.  Chances are, the book you
want won't exist in today's market.
 
If the way we want to teach is "too narrow" for commercial houses (and, it
seems that situated responsive pedagogies lend themselves to being called
"too narrow"), then Marty's approach is a good model.  Good pedagogy, too.
 
Hoping more people will use their fair use,
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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In my first year comp class, I use whole books instead of anthologies, and
my students really loved James Mcbride's The Color of Water.  the book was
great, they wrote a summary, a review, then generated research topics
(interracial adoption, jewish marriage customs, race relations, civil
rights, immigration laws, the holocaust) from the book.  My students tell
me they passed the book around to alltheir friends.  men and women both
repsonded very positively.  The book is most certainly about an American
family, interracial and mixed religion.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general.
 
This sounds like an excellent topic for the WPA Journal.  (Doesn't it,
Dennis?)
 
Dennis Lynch and I are beginning our co-editorship, so -- hi -- glad to
meet you all.  I'll be monitoring this discussion for ideas for the
journal!
 
mh
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>(Assessment just seems like such a
>>"guy thing". . . .)
>>Thanks
>>Gail Hapke
>>
Gee, Kathleen Blake Yancey, Pat Belanoff, Liz Hamp-Lyons, Pamela Moss,
Barbara Walvoord, Barbara Cambridge, Susanmarie Harrington, Susan Wyche,
Patricia Cross, and dozens of others whom I'm forgetting (sorry!) seem to
be leading the way rather nicely.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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>On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
>
>> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
>> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
>> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general.
>
>This sounds like an excellent topic for the WPA Journal.  (Doesn't it,
>Dennis?)
>
>Dennis Lynch and I are beginning our co-editorship, so -- hi -- glad to
>meet you all.  I'll be monitoring this discussion for ideas for the
>journal!
>
>mh
 
-----Yes it does.
 
Dennis
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People, I was joking about assessment being a guy thing. Don't flame me. I
really AM interested in hearing how feminists might theorize assessment,
though. Am I off the hook now? Gail
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Libby--
 
I agree that putting works on reserve is a good way to comply with
copyright laws while giving instructors greater flexibility.
 
However, when I said the family approach is subversive, I was thinking
about the students we have at Iowa State--pretty much white, middle
class, conservative.  If  a composition instructor explicitly focuses
even a little bit on feminism or anti-racism, many of the students get
upset.  But they think family is a safe topic.  Even Gingrich values
family.  So by going at it this way, I soon have students thinking about
and writing about values related to gender, class, race, culture, etc.
 
Marty Graham
Director of First-Year Composition
Iowa State University
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Since questions about this _Rhetoric Review_ issue are frequently
asked and updates needed, would _RR_ ever consider putting this
issue, with updates, on a Web site somewhere?
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
Joseph, I asked that question a while back, so I now have the answer.
Check S. C. Brown et al., "Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric and
Composition," RHETORIC REVIEW, 12:2 (Spring 1994).  Not listed in this
very comprehensive review is the new programs at Syracuse and Kent State
and an older one at Georgia State, which got left out by mistake.
Finally, the Washington State entry needs to be updated since they now
have a full-fledged Ph.D. in Rhet/Comp in place of the old one grafted
onto the lit Ph.D.
 
Rich Haswell
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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>People, I was joking about assessment being a guy thing. Don't flame me. I
>really AM interested in hearing how feminists might theorize assessment,
>though. Am I off the hook now? Gail
 
Sorry, Gail, didn't mean that to seem like a flame.  I was glad for the
opportunity to realize (a) that assessment isn't just a guy thing and (b)
that it may be the one field where male and female collaborators are most
prominent (Belanoff/Elbow, Daiker, et al, Hamp-Lyons/Condon, Yancey/Huot,
Wyche/Haswell, Cross/Angelo, etc.).  I think that's pretty healthy.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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The Consortium of PhD Programs in Rhetoric and Composition, organized by
Janice Lauer at Purdue, is in the process of putting up just such a web
site.  Lisa McClure at Southern Illinois is the point person for the
project.  You might contact her.  Lisa, are you out there?
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Since questions about this _Rhetoric Review_ issue are frequently
>asked and updates needed, would _RR_ ever consider putting this
>issue, with updates, on a Web site somewhere?
>
>Patty Ericsson
>
>
>Joseph, I asked that question a while back, so I now have the answer.
>Check S. C. Brown et al., "Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric and
>Composition," RHETORIC REVIEW, 12:2 (Spring 1994).  Not listed in this
>very comprehensive review is the new programs at Syracuse and Kent State
>and an older one at Georgia State, which got left out by mistake.
>Finally, the Washington State entry needs to be updated since they now
>have a full-fledged Ph.D. in Rhet/Comp in place of the old one grafted
>onto the lit Ph.D.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
>
>Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
>College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
>Dakota State University
>Madison, SD  57042
>http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Marty Graham wrote:
 
> about the students we have at Iowa State--pretty much white, middle
> class, conservative.  If  a composition instructor explicitly focuses
> even a little bit on feminism or anti-racism, many of the students get
> upset.  But they think family is a safe topic.  Even Gingrich values
> family.
 
Put _Heather Has Two Mommies_ on reserve. It sounds like you want to
explore definitions of family at some level. Also, maybe search the web
for stuff on foster families, places where kids talk about parents, where
parents talk about kids, and so on. Another good source might be the U.S.
Census bureau site where you can find stuff on family demographics, heads
of households, incomes, education levels and so on.
 
If you want a wider view of family than students are likely to get given
their backgrounds, there's a neat piece by Andrea Fishman, "Becoming
Literate: A Lesson from the Amish," in _The Right to Literacy_ ed. by
Lunsford, Moglen, and Slevin, MLA, 1990.
 
Exerpts from _Hunger of Memory_ would be cool too.
 
 Also, by midterm, maybe a collection for the class written by the
students.
 
A good starting exercise for the first class, to help them shift
perspectives:
 
Bring in a bag of onions and pass them out, along with some knives so
students can cut them.
 
Ask students to examine the onions in as much detail as possible, writing
down what they see, feel, taste, smell, hear, and so on.
 
Collect the onions.
 
Then ask students to write a page or so that, based only on what they've
written in their observations, compares their mother to an onion (or
family, if you want to get broader).
 
If those papers are worked on for some time, on the day of final drafts,
have a reading and treat the class to onion rings.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Assistant to the Director
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
University of Minnesota
 
 
 
This individual will assist the Director in managing the Center staff,
coordinating administrative and budgetary activities, developing
long-range
plans, coordinating outreach activities, and supervising the dissemination
of information from the Center.  Required qualifications  include a
bachelor's degree in English, composition or a related communications
field, at least three years management and one-year professional budgeting
experience, strong oral and written communications skills and the ability
to work successfully with a variety of constituents (e.g. faculty,
administrators, public school personnel, and students).  Desired
qualifications include a master's degree or ABD status, experience working
with the College and University Financial System, strong skills and
experience in written and oral communication for public audiences,
experience with computers and desk top publishing, using Macintosh and PC
computers and peripherals and related software (Microsoft Word, Microsoft
Access, Pagemaker, Photoshop), experience with the design of WWW pages.
This full-time 12-month academic administrative position is annually
renewable, depending on performance and funding.  Start date is 6/1/98.
Send applications with a cover letter, CV or resume, and names and phone
numbers of three references to Amy De Boer, Center for Interdisciplinary
Studies of Writing, 227 Lind Hall, 207 Church St. S.E., Minneapolis, MN
55455.  Contact Terri Klegin at (612) 626-7583 for a complete position
description.  Applications must be received by April 17, 1998.
 
The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer.
 
_____________________________________________________
 
Amy De Boer
Assistant to the Director
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
University of Minnesota
227 Lind Hall
207 Church St S.E.
Minneapolis, MN 55455
(612)626-7583
FAX (612)626-7580
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Gail--
 
One essay that has helped me with thinking about grading, but was not
written as piece on assessment, is Catherine E. Lamb's "Beyond Argument in
Feminist Composition." _CCC_, 42:1, 2/91. 11-24. Lamb argues for
negotiation and mediation as alternatives to argument as end game, a stand
off. For me, her section on a feminist theory of power was and the section
on negotiation and mediation gave me a way to think about the process of
having students in my comp. courses write an argument for a grade in the
course. Arguments are written, not to draw a line, but as way to map areas
of consensus first, and from that consensus find ways to move to agreement
and accomodation in areas where students and I might diverge on the course
grade. Of course, this is assessment on a small scale, and if you mean
large scale assessment, I haven't seen anything which directly applies
feminist theory to assessment.
 
Also, I don't recall if this book addresses assessment at all, but you
might want to do a quick peruse of Caywood and Overing, editors, _Teaching
Writing: Pedagogy, Gender, and Equity_ Albany: SUNY P. 1987.
 
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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It's a great thing. And you just mildly toasted me. I realized I could be
in for flaming later on. . .Gail
 
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> >People, I was joking about assessment being a guy thing. Don't flame me. I
> >really AM interested in hearing how feminists might theorize assessment,
> >though. Am I off the hook now? Gail
>
> Sorry, Gail, didn't mean that to seem like a flame.  I was glad for the
> opportunity to realize (a) that assessment isn't just a guy thing and (b)
> that it may be the one field where male and female collaborators are most
> prominent (Belanoff/Elbow, Daiker, et al, Hamp-Lyons/Condon, Yancey/Huot,
> Wyche/Haswell, Cross/Angelo, etc.).  I think that's pretty healthy.
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon
> Director, WSU Writing Programs
>
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We talk periodically about what we're reading, what we want to read, what
books we're reading with our classes, what books we'd like to talk about
together.
 
Recently, the subject of book clubs came up on both ncte-talk and tawl.
Debbie on ncte-talk asked whether we could start an online book club.
 
We have.
 
I created a list, ReadClub-L, so named because I figured 'book club' could
potentially be confused for 'book-of-the-month-club' which is as much
about selling books as reading them; also, 'reading' doesn't limit us to a
particular form: we could talk about articles, essays, websites, list
archives, anything & etc.
 
And I made a web page to use as a resource.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/chat/readclub.html
 
I figure the list will be good for talking about what books to read and
who wants to talk about which, and we could talk about the books
themselves there, but we might also want to create separate forums for
discussing specific works, too. So on the web page is a form for
requesting new web forums for the purpose of discussing particular books.
 
You can also subscribe to the list from the web page, or you can send
email to majordomo@lists.ncte.org and in the first line of the note put:
subscribe readclub-l
 
If you're into a book that's got you excited & you want to find others who
would be interested in discussing it (and you want a *place* to discuss
it), the Reading Club is now open for business!
 
--Eric Crump
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We apologize to those who receive multiple versions of this
posting. Please feel free to forward this message as you wish to other
individuals and lists.
 
 
Postdoctoral Positions in Professional Writing at Purdue University
 
The department of English at Purdue is continuing to review
applications for postdoctoral positions in the area of Professional
Writing (i.e., business writing, technical writing, and/or
computer-based publishing). Ph.D. is required, but area of emphasis is
open.  Appointments are to begin August 1998.
 
Postdoctoral  study in Professional Writing provides an opportunity
for recent Ph.D.s to develop qualifications in technical and
professional writing. With a rhetorical and critical approach to
teaching, the program emphasizes designing networked-based projects
and curricula and online writing instruction. Postdocs enroll in
professional writing teaching practica as well as graduate courses in
professional writing theory, computers and professional writing, and
methodology; work with professional writing faculty and graduate
students on research and teaching projects; and earn a doctoral-level
secondary concentration in technical and professional writing.
 
Postdocs contribute to a new distance education initiative in the
Professional Writing Usability Lab designed to address the question of
how to teach distance education professional writing courses. This
initiative, which includes the development of online short courses in
professional writing, is directed toward traditional students as well
as alumni and corporate sponsors. Postdocs are also encouraged to do
guided research in their own area of interest.
 
Postdocs teach five sections per year of business writing in networked
computer classrooms (class enrolls a maximum of 20 students) and
receive a stipend of $22,000 per year for their teaching appointments,
as well as tuition remission for coursework. Typically, postdoctoral
appointments are for two years.
 
For further information about postdoctoral study in Professional
Writing at Purdue University, see our web page at
<http://addison.english.purdue.edu/postdoc>.
 
If you have questions about the postdoctoral position, contact the
Director of Professional Writing at (765) 494-3730, or
via e-mail at <postdoc@addison.english.purdue.edu>.
 
If you wish to apply, send
  o  application letter,
  o  CV,
  o  dossier, and
  o  evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation
     data, sample syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleagu evaluation)
 
 to the Director of Professional Writing
 Department of English, Heavilon Hall
 Purdue University
 West Lafayette, Indiana  47907.
 
Applications will continue to be reviewed until positions are filled.
Purdue is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer.
 
___________________________________________
W. Michele Simmons
msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
Department of English
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47905
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Nick,
 
What a truly great idea. I encounter the same sort of resistance in my
students to which Marty refers, and indeed my students may even be more
conservative. The concern does seem to be one of perspective, and I can
imagine no better exercise for my students than cutting up onions. Thank you
for sharing this one.
 
Megan
 
Nick Carbone wrote:
 
> On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Marty Graham wrote:
>
> > about the students we have at Iowa State--pretty much white, middle
> > class, conservative.  If  a composition instructor explicitly focuses
> > even a little bit on feminism or anti-racism, many of the students get
> > upset.  But they think family is a safe topic.  Even Gingrich values
> > family.
 
 
 
> A good starting exercise for the first class, to help them shift
> perspectives:
>
> Bring in a bag of onions and pass them out, along with some knives so
> students can cut them.
>
> Ask students to examine the onions in as much detail as possible, writing
> down what they see, feel, taste, smell, hear, and so on.
>
> Collect the onions.
>
> Then ask students to write a page or so that, based only on what they've
> written in their observations, compares their mother to an onion (or
> family, if you want to get broader).
>
> If those papers are worked on for some time, on the day of final drafts,
> have a reading and treat the class to onion rings.
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
 
 
 
--
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T. Coleridge
 
************************************************************
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Fyi,
Also, college folks might be interested in a forum not mentioned below for
_The University in Ruins_ by Bill Readings
http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/readings.html
 
--Eric
---------- Forwarded message ----------
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We owe a big thanks to Lisa Guernsey for the nice article in Academe Today
(http://www.chronicle.com), "E-Mail List Run by English-Teacher Group
Welcomes Conversations About Books".
 
I bet we can credit a bunch of new additions to the group to Lisa's work.
Welcome to everyone who signed up today!
 
As you may know, we're really just getting this project started, but I'll
go over what's happening so far.
 
The first book discussion was proposed by Gloria Pipkin, who invites
anyone interested in Nancie Atwell's _In the Middle_ (esp. the
just-released new edition, but discussion of the older edition is welcome
too) to join her at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/atwell.html
 
Two new suggestions just arrived:
 
_Other People's Children: Cultural Conflict in the Classroom_
  by Lisa Delpit
  http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/delpit.html
  proposed by Joseph Eggly
  discussion begins: ASAP
 
and
 
_A House For Mr. Biswas_
  by V. S. Naipaul
  http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/naipaul.html
  proposed by C. Kadera
  discussion begins: May 1
 
Anyone who's interested in those works may want to dive on in and post
questions or comments. And feel free to pass the word to anyone else you
think might like to talk about them.
 
The list of current forums has been updated at
http://www.ncte.org/chat/readclub.html and for new folks, that's also
where the web form for proposing new discussion forums is located.
 
--Eric Crump
  NCTE
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                    Assistant to the Director
         Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
                     University of Minnesota
 
        This individual will assist the Director in managing the Center
staff, coordinating administrative and budgetary activities, developing
long-range plans, coordinating outreach activities, and supervising the
dissemination of information from the Center.
        Required qualifications include a bachelor's degree in English,
composition or a related communications field, at least three years
management and one-year professional budgeting experience, strong oral and
written communications skills and the ability to work successfully with a
variety of constituents (e.g. faculty, administrators, public school
personnel, and students).  Desired qualifications include a master's
degree or ABD status, experience working with the College and University
Financial System, strong skills and experience in written and oral
communication for public audiences, experience with computers and desk top
publishing, using Macintosh and PC computers and peripherals and related
software (Microsoft Word, Microsoft Access, Pagemaker, Photoshop),
experience with the design of WWW pages.
        This full-time 12-month academic administrative position is
annually renewable, depending on performance and funding.  Start date is
6/1/98.  Send applications with a cover letter, CV or resume, and names
and phone numbers of three references to:
 
             Amy De Boer
             Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
             227 Lind Hall
             207 Church St. S.E.
             Minneapolis, MN 55455
 
Contact Terri Klegin at (612) 626-7583 for a complete position
description.  Applications must be received by April 17, 1998.  The
University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
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About "Fair Use" and putting materials on reserve--
 
University Counsel here at Marquette told me that putting materials on
reserve and then requiring students to bring copies to class violates
copyright law, that it's not Fair Use.  That was also my reading of the
material at the Copyright Office's web site, the URL for which I can't
locate at the moment.
 
Would all these intricacies be made clear(er) at the Intellectual Property
site that someone posted to this list shortly before 4 C's?  I copied it
out, but perhaps you could post it again?  Libby?
 
Thanks.  Virginia
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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I was just approached by the director of our tutorial center about
developing a summer bridge program to help students "at risk."   I have no
experience with pre-baccaulareate curricula and would love to hear about
programs at other institutions that involve incoming students with
challenging, engaging (perhaps community-based) writing projects or
writing-intensive interdisciplinary assignments and steer clear of the
traditional "remedial" approach.  Suggestions, anyone?
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Susan,
 
we've had a Bridge program for the last three years and I'll be glad to
send our information packet to you; send along your mailing address.
 
In brief, our students take seven hours over a five-week program (a
composition class (ENG 101 or the first part of our Stretch Program for
basic writers), a "success at the university" class, and either math,
psychology, or biology.   Students have to live on campus; ASU foots the
bill for their room and board, as well as tuition and books.
 
Students are seen as "at risk" in various ways, including economic
conditions, being a first-generation college student, coming from a
rural area, and so on.
 
Anyway, please send your address and I'll have the program send its
stuff, and also will put you into contact with the Program Director, who
can give you what statistics we have on how the students have done (from
what we working in the Program have heard, these students generally
almost _all_ are still here a year later).
 
Thanks,
 
Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Susan Wyche [SMTP:Susan_Wyche@MONTEREY.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, April 07, 1998 4:35 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      summer bridge programs
>
> I was just approached by the director of our tutorial center about
> developing a summer bridge program to help students "at risk."   I
> have no
> experience with pre-baccaulareate curricula and would love to hear
> about
> programs at other institutions that involve incoming students with
> challenging, engaging (perhaps community-based) writing projects or
> writing-intensive interdisciplinary assignments and steer clear of the
> traditional "remedial" approach.  Suggestions, anyone?
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Susan,
 
    Many campuses of the  CSU system  run summer bridge programs.  We have
one here in Long Beach for which I consult ,and I communicate regularly with
the director of the one at CSULA.  There are variations, but generally we try
to offer the same curriculum as we do in our regular basic writing programs
where our students are quite diverse in ethnicity and linguistic background.
Ideally, find the best instructors you can.  Have the students work in a
computer lab in classes that last at least two and a half hours each.  See if
you can hire some writing tutors to help out in the lab while studnets
compose.  Make studnets feel welcome on campus and that you are happy they
are there.  Explain to them the kind of writing that will be expected of them
come the fall semester.  Then help them as much as possible achieve.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
Susan Wyche wrote:
 
> I was just approached by the director of our tutorial center about
> developing a summer bridge program to help students "at risk."   I have no
> experience with pre-baccaulareate curricula and would love to hear about
> programs at other institutions that involve incoming students with
> challenging, engaging (perhaps community-based) writing projects or
> writing-intensive interdisciplinary assignments and steer clear of the
> traditional "remedial" approach.  Suggestions, anyone?
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Marty --
 
Thanks for the clarification.  I'm curious ... do you think the students
found the material easier to take because it was *not* collected in a neat
package they had to buy at the bookstore?  In other words, did the act of
going to the library and making copies and/or reading it there contribute
to lessening their resistance to the texts?
 
What do you think?  I understand your point was that your focus was
"family" instead of something potentially loaded like "gender relations"
... so this is kind of a tangential question.  Still, I'm curious.
 
Libby
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Virginia --
 
You have hit the nail on the head.
 
At the IP Caucus, we spent a chunk of our time discussing the distance
between the "letter of the law" on fair use and the narratives and
guidelines circulating in academia (through frightened owners of
copyshops, overzealous copyright clearance agents on campus, and even --
gasp -- writing program administrators).  The distance, as it turns out,
is vast. Somehow educators just aren't hearing that version of the story.
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Virginia A. Chappell wrote:
 
> University Counsel here at Marquette told me that putting materials on
> reserve and then requiring students to bring copies to class violates
> copyright law, that it's not Fair Use.  That was also my reading of the
> material at the Copyright Office's web site, the URL for which I can't
> locate at the moment.
 
Your experience at Marquette is a common one, and I suspect many members
of this list have been given similar advice.  Student copies are NOT a
violation of copyright, because they are covered under the "fair use"
exemptions to the law.
 
Why the restrictive interpretation?  A couple of organizations (AAP for
one) came up with recommended guidelines that they said would be
considered fair use.  These recommendations are quite stunning in their
specificity; you may be familiar with parts of the litany (250 words of a
poem, 2500 words of prose or less than 10%, 1 chart or graph per
periodical, etc.)  They are concrete guidelines, and people can hang their
hats on them, but they are NOT law.  Unfortunately, they have been adopted
as if they are law.
 
In preparation for my talk at the IP Caucus, I looked at what various
campuses were advising their faculty about fair use.  The AAP/CONFU
guidelines mentioned above were reproduced over and over and over ...
until they seemed so *normalized* that they functioned as law.  But they
are not law.
 
I know I'm being repetitive here, but the caucus identified the attrition
of fair use as one of the most serious intellectual property issues facing
writing teachers.  We need to circulate some counter-narratives of our
own, that are within the letter (and spirit) of the law.
 
One more story in that vein.  Several of us wore banners on our
4Cs nametags asserting our counter-narratives of fair use. I wore one that
said "scholarship = fair use" and another stating "multiple classroom
copies are fair use."  One publisher (who used to be a colleague, so he
felt comfortable giving me a hard time) insisted that my banner was wrong
... that a little-known statute baldly states that multiple classroom
copies are a violation.  He was so sure he was right (he wasn't), and he
has the force of common perception on his side.
 
> Would all these intricacies be made clear(er) at the Intellectual Property
> site that someone posted to this list shortly before 4 C's?  I copied it
> out, but perhaps you could post it again?  Libby?
 
Our website will have more information on Fair Use before too long,
including a "test" that educators can take to see if their intended use is
fair.  Most likely, if it's not for profit, it *is* fair.
 
Let me leave you with something more specific, though.  This is from the
actual law (emphasis added):
 
"... the fair use of a copyrighted work, including such use by
REPRODUCTION IN COPIES or phonorecords or by any other means ... for
purposes such as CRITICISM, comment, news reporting, TEACHING (INCLUDING
MULTIPLE COPIES FOR CLASSROOM USE), SCHOLARSHIP, or RESEARCH is NOT an
infringement of copyright."
 
Wow.  That's unusually clear legal language.
 
If you want to decide whether or not a particular use is fair, you need to
consider the following "four factors":
 
1.      "the purpose and character of the use" (like, if it's for profit
or not)
 
2.      "the nature of the copyrighted work"
 
3.      "the amount and substantiality of the portion used in relation to
the copyrighted work as a whole" (this is where the specific numbers come
from with the AAP/CONFU guidelines)
 
4.      "the effect of the use upon the potential market for or value of
the copyrighted work" (so if you copy something in its entirety that
students could easily buy, that may represent unfair competition)
 
The first part of the law, which specifically exempts educational use and
multiple classroom copies, is the heart of the law.  The second part,
enumerating the four factore, is to be applied when you are writing
textbooks or other commercial ventures, or sampling in music for your own
band, or any number of other creative uses of copyrighted texts.  If you
have to remember anything, remember the first part.
 
More (and better) information will be available soon on the CCCC-IP
website ... when it is up and running, I'll post the URL.
 
Sorry for the long post!  I hope this information is useful ...  Thanks
for asking about it.
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Gail,
 
Not a theory, just an observation that in my situation, assessment is
designed and executed almost entirely by female faculty, perhaps because
our compositionists are about 80% female, though our guiding light is
male, Ed White :-)
 
Mary
 
gail l hapke wrote:
>
> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> "guy thing". . . .)
> Thanks
> Gail Hapke
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Libby, thanks for explaining all that!  My staff and advisory committee
will be very, very happy.  I look forward to being able to refer them to
the URL before long.
 
No need to apologize for a long, useful post.  It shows the great value of
this list.
 
Virginia
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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Gail, you will find a terrific essay on your topic by Deborah Holdstein in
the new MLA book, Assessment of Writing: Politics, Policies, Practices
edited by White, Lutz, and Kamusikiri.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> "guy thing". . . .)
> Thanks
> Gail Hapke
>
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Marty, you might check out the section on the family in INQUIRY, ed. by
Lynn Bloom and me, Prentice-Hall, 1993.  We have a terrific piece on the
elderly, on "marriage as partnership," and on why mothers should stay at
home with their kids (that gets things going in class).  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Marty Graham wrote:
 
> Rich:
>
> Last fall I couldn't find a family anthology so I put a collection of
> chapters and essays on reserve.  I found it a great (subversive) way to
> talk about diversity issues in a non-threatening way.
>
> Some works I included:
>         Benkov--Reinventing the Family (on lesbian families)
>         Blankenhorn--Fatherless America (a conservative view of fathers)
>         Cowan--a feminist perspective
>         Davidson--Broken Heartland (family farms)
>         Greeley--family in the media
>         Coontz--The Way We Never Were:  American Families and the
> Nostalgia Trap
>         Voget's narrative of Agnes Yellowtail Deermouse
>
> I plan to use the same theme next fall and would welcome other texts.
>
> Margaret Graham
> Director of First-Year Composition
> Iowa State University
>
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I've been doing some very preliminary research in this area, looking
particularly at feminist work on affect and ethics.  My sense at this stage
is that such an assessment would focus on what we value, on our responses
intellectually, socially and emotionally--logos, ethos, pathos somewhat
refigured--and on the effects of assessment as a rhetorical practice with
material consequences.  Yeah, yeah, yeah...I hear the "guys":  "we already
do this."  I'm not convinced; I think there's a different quality, a
different texture to the assessment if we attend to it through feminisms.
 
Patricia
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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This is interesting. Maybe some of what the "guys" do IS feminist and what
women in the field do is masculinist--FROM A THEORETICAL VIEWPOINT. We all
know that women do assessment, and that men can be sensitive and all that,
so the question isn't "What are the percentages of both genders in
decision-making and/or research capacities" but "To what extent is the
kind of assessment many people already do informed by a feminist
perspective?" For example, would portfolios fit better into a feminist
theoretical perspective than, say, holistically graded entrance-exit
essays? And what would a feminist program assessment retain, add, or
subtract from present practices? Would a thick ethnographic approach be
one element of such an assessment? Would sharp distinctions be made
between students, adjuncts, TAs, tenured faculty, administration--or would
there be a holistic view of the relationships among all the participants?
I'm not personally advocating ANY position on assessment, because I'm just
learning about it. Let's look at it from a number of angles to see what
COULD be as well as what is and what was.
Gail
 
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, Patricia LaCoste wrote:
 
> I've been doing some very preliminary research in this area, looking
> particularly at feminist work on affect and ethics.  My sense at this stage
> is that such an assessment would focus on what we value, on our responses
> intellectually, socially and emotionally--logos, ethos, pathos somewhat
> refigured--and on the effects of assessment as a rhetorical practice with
> material consequences.  Yeah, yeah, yeah...I hear the "guys":  "we already
> do this."  I'm not convinced; I think there's a different quality, a
> different texture to the assessment if we attend to it through feminisms.
>
> Patricia
>
> Patricia LaCoste
> plc@csd.uwm.edu
> Department of English
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
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Thanks, Ed. It IS a great article and I highly recommend it. (I presently
have a desk full of books with the name White on the cover. . .Gail
 
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Gail, you will find a terrific essay on your topic by Deborah Holdstein in
> the new MLA book, Assessment of Writing: Politics, Policies, Practices
> edited by White, Lutz, and Kamusikiri.  --Ed White
>
> On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
>
> > I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> > willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> > like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> > on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> > "guy thing". . . .)
> > Thanks
> > Gail Hapke
> >
>
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I wonder if that proportion holds across composition programs. Are most
compositionists in general women? And does that make a difference in the
kind of assessment their programs use? Gail
 
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Mary Segall wrote:
 
> Gail,
>
> Not a theory, just an observation that in my situation, assessment is
> designed and executed almost entirely by female faculty, perhaps because
> our compositionists are about 80% female, though our guiding light is
> male, Ed White :-)
>
> Mary
>
> gail l hapke wrote:
> >
> > I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> > willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> > like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> > on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> > "guy thing". . . .)
> > Thanks
> > Gail Hapke
>
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Thanks, Nick. It would be interesting to see what people think about a
feminist theory of power would do for (or to) a large-scale program
assessment.
Gail
 
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Nick Carbone wrote:
 
> Gail--
>
> One essay that has helped me with thinking about grading, but was not
> written as piece on assessment, is Catherine E. Lamb's "Beyond Argument in
> Feminist Composition." _CCC_, 42:1, 2/91. 11-24. Lamb argues for
> negotiation and mediation as alternatives to argument as end game, a stand
> off. For me, her section on a feminist theory of power was and the section
> on negotiation and mediation gave me a way to think about the process of
> having students in my comp. courses write an argument for a grade in the
> course. Arguments are written, not to draw a line, but as way to map areas
> of consensus first, and from that consensus find ways to move to agreement
> and accomodation in areas where students and I might diverge on the course
> grade. Of course, this is assessment on a small scale, and if you mean
> large scale assessment, I haven't seen anything which directly applies
> feminist theory to assessment.
>
> Also, I don't recall if this book addresses assessment at all, but you
> might want to do a quick peruse of Caywood and Overing, editors, _Teaching
> Writing: Pedagogy, Gender, and Equity_ Albany: SUNY P. 1987.
>
>
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
>
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Patricia writes:
 
"I've been doing some very preliminary research in this area, looking
particularly at feminist work on affect and ethics.  My sense at this
stage
is that such an assessment would focus on what we value, on our
responses
intellectually, socially and emotionally--logos, ethos, pathos somewhat
refigured--and on the effects of assessment as a rhetorical practice
with
material consequences.  Yeah, yeah, yeah...I hear the "guys":  "we
already
do this."  I'm not convinced; I think there's a different quality, a
different texture to the assessment if we attend to it through
feminisms."
 
Patricia, could you elaborate?  What is this "different quality,
different texture"?
 
This is a sincere question on my part.  I've seen my notion of
assessment altered and enriched by various theories--by hermeneutics, by
notions of ideology and empowerment, by notions of development, and so
on.  I'm open to see it altered some more by feminism.
 
I would add one thing, though, and that concerns the "we" that you
imagine hearing from males in assessment:  "we already do this."  I've
had the pleasure of conversing with a number of people in assessment who
happend to be male--Ed White, Bill Condon, Frank Sullivan, Brian Huot,
etc.--and I have never heard them use "we" to mean "us male assessors."
I myself have never used "we" in that sense, and I hope I never will.  I
just don't habitually think of people in assessment as grouped by sex
(though I have thought, probably too much, about evaluators and writers
as grouped by sex, but that is a different matter).  I just don't
imagine myself belonging to an in-group formed of male assessors.
 
I admit that I do sometimes think of "us" writing assessment people as a
group--e.g., penguins packed together desperately keeping each other
warm in the storm. . . .
 
Rich Haswell
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Really interesting discussion. And Gail's point that this is not about what
men or women actually do but about what practices (whoever does them) are
informed by feminist theory is an excellent way to move this discussion past
the usual sticking places. Good show. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I think the key question here is what type of feminist theory of power?
bell hooks suggests in _Feminist Theory: from margin to center_, Chapter
5, that early feminisim, as well as feminism of the second wave, "were
simply inverting the dominant ideology of the culture -- they were not
attacking it"(76). To made a rather distant, albeit germane connection to
the "inversion" hooks speaks of in reference to gaze theory, in particular
Laura Mulvey (I know she was only referring to classical coding in
Hollywood cinema but I think we can all agree that the implications of her
gaze theory go much farther) we can see the "truth" of hooks words -- that
repression is complete when defined by the male gaze ("Visual Pleasure
and Narrative Cinema," _Feminism and Film Theory_, Chapter 4). On the
other hand, if one turns to Laura Kipnis' _Esctasy Unlimited_ she sides
with hooks on the notion of finding another method for "attacking the
dominant ideology" by stating that if we accept Mulvey's view then we
agree with Freud and repression is complete (sorry, don't have the text
here so I can't give the proper documentation).  In other words, as
feminists, we must acknowledge the multiplicity of voices which will work
to diffuse traditional notions of the power of the gaze (a crucial facet
of any assessment) aw well as traditional notions of power in general.  By
acknowledging the multiplicity of views/voices in terms of assessment,
logos, pathos, and ethos quite naturally take on additional -- and perhaps
quite new -- meaning since meaning can shift from gaze to gaze, gender to
gender, and so forth. In terms of large scale assessment, particularly
portfolio, the mulitiplicity of meaning determined by the gaze is apparent
and frankly, not only embraced, but strategically demanded because the
student chooses first, the teacher selects next, then an panel or group
offers their read -- or gaze -- to add to the outcome.  Therefore, how
could values, ethics, and integrity not take on vital roles in the process
but without the stricture of sameness that patriarchy employs? Who has
power?  What does this word mean? These
question bring me back to the type of feminist power we may be
discussing because the power of naming is at the heart of the issue of
assessment and I believe, at the heart of every rhetorical act. Andrea
Dworkin believes that women have been kept from naming because of the
power it offers ("Power,"_Pornography_, Chapter 1, 17). I will go
further than Dworkin because I have trouble agreeing with her on
anything except the power of naming by stating that because feminist
assessment when placed in praxis in terms of portfolios, offers power
through process.  What remains difficult for me to negotiate is who is
naturally privileged in the hierarchy of any type of assessment because
there must be some "final word" if a particular portfolio is questionable.
Would the natural (if any construct is natural which is a highly suspect
concept anyway, natural, that is) egalitarian nature of large-scale
portfolio assessment be entirely too time consuming?  Emotionally
draining? Cost prohibitive?  I don't think so because of the level of
"success" displayed in the work of Yancey, for one example.  So, what sets
the feminist assessment question apart from the already excellent example
we have?  Just what Gail suggested, how power works in patriarchy.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Here's a personal narrative about moving away from being a WPA.  I would
welcome response as I feel a bit uncertain about a recent decision (as
follows....) but it's long so skip it if you're not in the mood.
 
Yesterday, I told my chair of department that if the English dept was
ready for a new WPA, I was ready to step aside.  He said he'd begin
talking to people about the idea, and we could discuss it at our August
faculty meeting.  Now, of course, I am not sure if I made the right move.
 
Son background: I was hired right out of graduate school.  I arrived on
campus in August of 1992 ABD, 29 years old, and nine months pregnant. (My
feet were so swollen that I literally spent a day on campus barefoot.)
 
I have made some positive improvements in our program, and I did get
tenure, but overall my experience has confirmed the findings Sally
Barr-Ebest discusses in her article "Gender Differences in Writing program
Administration" (WPA 18.3 1995).  Because I jumped into administration as
well as teaching, my first research casualty was my incomplete
dissertation, which took five years to finish after I started as Dir of
Comp.  Now, I hear faculty in my department whispering about what was
wrong with me and my work that it took so long to finish!  Needless to
say, that although I have kept up with conference presentations and
program support publications, I have no articles out there.  While tenure
at this former teaching college wasn't a  problem, promotion needs
publications.  Barr-Ebest refers to the "career destroying" potential for
tenure-track junior faculty in WPA positions.
 
And then there's the "socialization" problem:
 
"Women WPAs are required to balance competence with agressiveness: 'When
we're helpful, that's seen as our role.  When we're tough, we're
"bitches"'" (Barr-Ebest 66) I spent five years "asserting"
myself against an intrenched bully who was the former WPA (backed up
against a wall in the hallway: "What writing program?" he sneered, "You
have no program." Now that he's reassigned (tutoring athletes) the
atmosphere is much better, but attitudes towards me remain negative.  When
I asked (demanded!) to serve on an upcoming search for which I was the
most qualified by education, teaching, and scholarship (really, I'm not
exaggerating!) the chair said NO, explaining "There are some people who
just don't want to be on a committee with you, Kim."  He explained later
that it wasn't that people didn't "like" me, but that I was seen as
"unwilling to compromise."
 
Well, I don't mean to complain, but as our feminist thread has asserted,
the personal is political, and the personal implications of remaining WPA
in terms of promotion and socialization seem bleak.  And I do want to
teach and write, and not be entangled in department stuff all the time.
But I feel like I'm giving up, or giving in, and I have always identified
myself with the writing program, so I don't quite know what I'll "be" if
I'm not Director of Composition.
 
I know my posts have been fairly negative, but that seems to be my
material reality as far as being WPA is concerned.  I'm a good teacher,
I get asked to serve on important University level committees, I've won
over $80,000 in grants for our English department computerized classroom,
I get paid well (we have a faculty union) I bought a great 100 year old
house, my family life is good, I am actually a rather happy and positive
person.  Really!  But do I have to be a WPA for life?
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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This is definitely off the thread about feminism and assessment (which I
am reading with great interest)...
 
Does anyone know of a study of composition textbooks that provides
a breakdown of the number published over the last five years and the
dollars that these texts contribute to the publication industry?
 
Any leads would be much appreciated,
Laura
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In reference to Rich's commentary, let me clarify my view of feminism by
quoting from Robin Morgan's Introduction to her collection, _Sisterhood is
Powerful_ (1970, and yes, I have a first edition in tow as I write this).
Morgan states that,
 
        Synchronistically, the National Organization of Women(NOW)was
        formed, in 1966. (notice the comma splice there???fascinating)
        One of its founders was Betty Friedan, author of _The Feminine
        Mystique_.  A civil rights organization pledged to "bring women
        into full participation in the mainstream of American society...
        exercising all the privileges and responsiblities thereof in
        truly equal partnership with men." NOW's membership was mostly
        comprised of middle- and upper-class women (and *men* -- her
        emphasis -- it is almost the only group in the women's movement
        that allows male members), professional middle-aged, white
        women (xxv).
 
In other words, when I use the word feminism, I include men in the
performative act because of the explanation offered by Morgan.  While she
goes on to state the problems with the organization -- even in 1970 -- I
think it is vital to remember that feminism was not exclusionary in
the first wave,(I am loosely dating the first wave from the beginning of
time -- start with Sappho --  to roughly 1970 -- Millet's _Sexual
Politics_)and in factions of the second wave (again, loosely dated from
1970 to 1980, the year of Ronald Regan) or the current wave (from RR to
BC, all males incidentally and I'm not completely pissed off by that,
maybe, because of the guideposts I offered to place my views among other
things) -- although the factions in the current wave that don't exclude
men are what I term the undertow of feminism -- nevertheless, I think,
like a number of women on the list that we don't mean "feminism" to
exclude men, we simply cite women perhaps in homage to the words of
Morgan.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Kim van Alkemade wrote:
>
> Here's a personal narrative about moving away from being a WPA.  I would
> welcome response as I feel a bit uncertain about a recent decision (as
> follows....) but it's long so skip it if you're not in the mood.
>
> Yesterday, I told my chair of department that if the English dept was
> ready for a new WPA, I was ready to step aside.  He said he'd begin
> talking to people about the idea, and we could discuss it at our August
> faculty meeting.  Now, of course, I am not sure if I made the right move.
>
> Son background: I was hired right out of graduate school.  I arrived on
> campus in August of 1992 ABD, 29 years old, and nine months pregnant. (My
> feet were so swollen that I literally spent a day on campus barefoot.)
>
> I have made some positive improvements in our program, and I did get
> tenure, but overall my experience has confirmed the findings Sally
> Barr-Ebest discusses in her article "Gender Differences in Writing program
> Administration" (WPA 18.3 1995).  Because I jumped into administration as
> well as teaching, my first research casualty was my incomplete
> dissertation, which took five years to finish after I started as Dir of
> Comp.  Now, I hear faculty in my department whispering about what was
> wrong with me and my work that it took so long to finish!  Needless to
> say, that although I have kept up with conference presentations and
> program support publications, I have no articles out there.  While tenure
> at this former teaching college wasn't a  problem, promotion needs
> publications.  Barr-Ebest refers to the "career destroying" potential for
> tenure-track junior faculty in WPA positions.
>
> And then there's the "socialization" problem:
>
> "Women WPAs are required to balance competence with agressiveness: 'When
> we're helpful, that's seen as our role.  When we're tough, we're
> "bitches"'" (Barr-Ebest 66) I spent five years "asserting"
> myself against an intrenched bully who was the former WPA (backed up
> against a wall in the hallway: "What writing program?" he sneered, "You
> have no program." Now that he's reassigned (tutoring athletes) the
> atmosphere is much better, but attitudes towards me remain negative.  When
> I asked (demanded!) to serve on an upcoming search for which I was the
> most qualified by education, teaching, and scholarship (really, I'm not
> exaggerating!) the chair said NO, explaining "There are some people who
> just don't want to be on a committee with you, Kim."  He explained later
> that it wasn't that people didn't "like" me, but that I was seen as
> "unwilling to compromise."
>
> Well, I don't mean to complain, but as our feminist thread has asserted,
> the personal is political, and the personal implications of remaining WPA
> in terms of promotion and socialization seem bleak.  And I do want to
> teach and write, and not be entangled in department stuff all the time.
> But I feel like I'm giving up, or giving in, and I have always identified
> myself with the writing program, so I don't quite know what I'll "be" if
> I'm not Director of Composition.
>
> I know my posts have been fairly negative, but that seems to be my
> material reality as far as being WPA is concerned.  I'm a good teacher,
> I get asked to serve on important University level committees, I've won
> over $80,000 in grants for our English department computerized classroom,
> I get paid well (we have a faculty union) I bought a great 100 year old
> house, my family life is good, I am actually a rather happy and positive
> person.  Really!  But do I have to be a WPA for life?
>
> Kim van Alkemade
> Director of Composition
> Shippensburg University
> Shippensburg, PA 17257
> kivana@ark.ship.edu
 
 
 
No, I don't think you need to be "WPA for life," Kim; six years of
program-building while working towards tenure constitute a full,
successful term as WPA, don't they?  This period, in fact, accords with
a kind of consensus on the period of service discussed in an earlier
string.  My own rule is that every good administrator lays the ground
for her or his replacement as a sort of inevitable consequence of the
period in service.
 
I understand your concern about not being on the search committee for
your replacement; it would seem that yours would be a very valuable
voice in the search process.  But a lack of gratitude and of
graciousness are not uncommon in our business, are they?  Or in many
others.
 
The role that gender plays in your story seems to me its saddest aspect;
because you are a woman in the role of WPA, you are constructed either
as helpmate or as harpie, silent subordinate or aggressive upstart: but
not as colleague.  There are lessons here that we can only hope to learn
and relearn about how we treat each other.
 
As we lay the ground here for my replacement in the fall of 1999, we are
insisting on hiring someone with tenure in order to get around some of
the difficulties you have encountered.  I think I'll be on the search
committee--but you never know.  I am in any case telling myself that
when it is time to hand over the direction of the program, I should
expect (and welcome) revision as a consequence of whatever decisions I
have made in the role of WPA.  Occupying the job certainly is an
education.
 
Thanks for your story.
 
Tom Goodman
Director of Composition
University of Miami
Coral Gables, FL  33124
tgoodman@miami.edu
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<fontfamily><param>Times</param><bigger>The University of Utah Writing
Program encourages potential applicants to apply to its Ph.D. program
in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture.  Please let others know about this
announcement and write or call if you have questions.
 
 
Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture, University
Writing Program, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT  84112
 
 
Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional
programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies:
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advisors in Program and home departments
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tuition, teaching stipends; support, available for research, conference
travel
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Writing courses and departments; administrative experience; curriculum
development
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collaboration
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Emphasis on applications
of cultural studies and post-colonial theory in writing classes
 
 
=46aculty and Special Interests:=20
 
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Applied Linguistics,
Discourse Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D.=20
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>U Washington);=20
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Cultural Studies, Research
Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU);=20
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Gender/Class, History of
Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Composition Theory,
Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D. USF)
 
 
Current Student Research:=20
 
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Evaluation as a
Disciplinary Artifact
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>The Cultural Work of
Creative Writing
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Nineteenth-Century
American Pedagogy
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Early Twentieth Century
Literary Criticism and Rhetoric
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Enlightenment Subjects and
the Teaching of Writing
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Academic Writing
Practices
 
 
Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
 
 
We encourage interested students to arrange to meet with UWP faculty
members at conferences or elsewhere before applying.  Individual
faculty members will be talking to applicants by phone or in person
during the application process.
 
 
=46or application and information:
 
 
        University of Utah
 
        University Writing Program
 
        255 South Central Campus Drive, Room 3700
 
        Salt Lake City, UT  84112-0495
 
        801-581-7090
 
 
E-mail:  thomas.huckin@m.cc.utah.edu
 
Web Page:  http://www.hum.utah.edu/uwp
 
 
</fontfamily></bigger>
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On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
> I wonder if that proportion holds across composition programs. Are most
> compositionists in general women? And does that make a difference in the
> kind of assessment their programs use? Gail
 
Maybe we could look even farther up the "food chain" here, toward the
administrators who sometimes call for (and prescribe tools for)
assessment.  I suspect there's a significant gender gap there.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Gail,
 
No, you're not off the hook--yet--because you are right.  Men seem to be
much more concerned (obsessed?) with logic, empirical proof, certainty,
closure, etc., etc.  Women (and some feminist men if there are such
things) are more process and continuity oriented, value community more,
honor feelings, stories, emotions, and the center of the dialectic more,
and are much more inclined to accept both criticism and change.  I want to
grow up to be more like a woman in those respects....:-)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> People, I was joking about assessment being a guy thing. Don't flame me. I
> really AM interested in hearing how feminists might theorize assessment,
> though. Am I off the hook now? Gail
>
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Assessment is a great focus for this discussion. I'm not sure how clear my
explanation of this is going to be. Assessment is one of those key issues
wherethe university community and the larger community that contains us (or
that surrounds us, at least) tend to see the world in really different ways. A
key word in the (numerically) larger community is accountability, and
assessment is the key tool of accountability. And to the larger community,
this is a simple matter, even or especially with regard to writing. We should
be able to define the identifying characteristics of good or acceptable
writing performance, and then it should be a simple matter to see if our
students can do this. And, if they can't, give 'em a good dose of grammar and
spelling until they can (the top three finalists in the AZ state spelling bee
were home schooled--is that interesting?). Now, the essential and most
valuable feature of folks inside the university is the richness and complexity
with which we think about things. (One of the most irritating things to an
academic about listening to AM talk radio is the lack of intellectual rigor
and reliable information that characterizes most discussions.) We use this
remarkable power to get things done, and we also use it to avoid doing things
we don't want to do (like assessment) by endlessly complicating the problem.
WE understand that a discussion of feminist assessment (or assessment
informaed by feminist theory) is central to our understanding of what it means
to be able to write, how we can best determine if this is the case,
and--perhaps most importantly--why we would want to do such a thing. We need
to position this very practical enterprise in our highly abstract intellectual
frameworks. At the same time, however, we need to take these deliberations
back to practical action in a community unlikely to be willing to follow us on
our travels. We have the responsibility of helping our constituency to
understand how the actions we take help to achieve goals we share--at some
level: better educated students able to operate more effectively in the world
around them and in the world inside their heads.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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But, Ed, aren't those assessments FOR male administrators?  (There is a
hot conversation going in Ed Philosophy about the "characteristics" of
male administration/education via Gore, Noddings, Fenstermacher, Sockett,
Martin, and others.  That's where I got some of the previous descriptors,
tho' I had had most in my mind from long ago--a male-female communications
or linguistics class.  (Wes Shellen)
 
Who is co-opted?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Rich has a really good point. We are talking about "feminism" as theory,
not as men vs. women. I think most feminists working in writing studies
today would agree that men and women can, do, and should work well
together as friends and colleagues--and theoretical searching is something
that can enrich us all. Gail Hapke
 
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Patricia writes:
>
> "I've been doing some very preliminary research in this area, looking
> particularly at feminist work on affect and ethics.  My sense at this
> stage
> is that such an assessment would focus on what we value, on our
> responses
> intellectually, socially and emotionally--logos, ethos, pathos somewhat
> refigured--and on the effects of assessment as a rhetorical practice
> with
> material consequences.  Yeah, yeah, yeah...I hear the "guys":  "we
> already
> do this."  I'm not convinced; I think there's a different quality, a
> different texture to the assessment if we attend to it through
> feminisms."
>
> Patricia, could you elaborate?  What is this "different quality,
> different texture"?
>
> This is a sincere question on my part.  I've seen my notion of
> assessment altered and enriched by various theories--by hermeneutics, by
> notions of ideology and empowerment, by notions of development, and so
> on.  I'm open to see it altered some more by feminism.
>
> I would add one thing, though, and that concerns the "we" that you
> imagine hearing from males in assessment:  "we already do this."  I've
> had the pleasure of conversing with a number of people in assessment who
> happend to be male--Ed White, Bill Condon, Frank Sullivan, Brian Huot,
> etc.--and I have never heard them use "we" to mean "us male assessors."
> I myself have never used "we" in that sense, and I hope I never will.  I
> just don't habitually think of people in assessment as grouped by sex
> (though I have thought, probably too much, about evaluators and writers
> as grouped by sex, but that is a different matter).  I just don't
> imagine myself belonging to an in-group formed of male assessors.
>
> I admit that I do sometimes think of "us" writing assessment people as a
> group--e.g., penguins packed together desperately keeping each other
> warm in the storm. . . .
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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But then, Sue and all, if this problem is exclusive to a patriarchy, how
do we describe that same dominance problem when it is enacted solely by
women--and don't tell me you haven't seen that happen.
 
Schaef-Schaef-Schaef.
 
Bill :-)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Kim,
 
I couldn't tell from your post what the politics were all about, or if
those folks resisting were resisting "you" or your program.  But from what
you're saying, the personal is political, so maybe it was both.
 
I sensed that you felt a basic lack of respect or distrust from your more
senior colleagues.  The fact that they don't want you on the search
committee may indicate that they don't think much of whatever you've done
over the last five years or so.
 
An alternative to moving on (since you seem to like your home, and so on)
would be to turn the other cheek and get back to your research and
teaching.  Get promoted!
 
Good luck--
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
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Will,
 
I used patriarchy on purpose because I mean it to include women.  If I
choose to use "the male gaze" or "male dominated culture" for example I
would being exclusionary.  In other words, I taking real liberties here
with the etymology and "traditional" definition of patriarchy.  But as
Cixcous states in "The Laugh of the Medusa" -- "Now, I-woman am going to
blow up the Law: an explosion henceforth possible and ineluctable; let it
be done, right now, *in* language"(_Critical Theory Since 1965, ed. Adams
and Searle, 316).  I'll skip over the fact that I'm using a translation
but add that the translation was done by Keith (who I presume is male) and
Paula Cohen...
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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At 9:31 AM +0000 4/8/98, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
>Patricia, could you elaborate?  What is this "different quality,
>different texture"?
 
When I write this, I'm thinking particularly of work on affect.  Try this
thinking out:  Alison Jaggar writes, "[i]f we had no emotional responses to
the world, it is inconceivable that we should ever come to value one state
of affairs more highly than another" ("Love and Knowledge").  Assessment is
the act of valuing one state of affairs over another.  The feminist
emphasis I'm trying to get at is the idea that our emotional responses are
an integral part of this assessment, not something to be bracketted (as we
often do when we read racist or misogynous papers, for example).  This
approach foregrounds WHAT we are assessing:  what do we value? why do we
value it? what responses do we have under what circumstances? and what do
those responses contribute to the assessment?  The other aspect of this
(like I don't have 27 other aspects I could talk about...) is that
feminisms have been particularly attentive to the complications of
"we"...hence feminismS (plural).  Who gets to value? under what
circumstances? whose responses "count"? why?  Power is certainly a central
issue here, but I'm thinking that we ought to be looking at how powers
train emotional/intellectual responses and the effects of that
disciplining, who gets trained and why.
 
>
>This is a sincere question on my part.  I've seen my notion of
>assessment altered and enriched by various theories--by hermeneutics, by
>notions of ideology and empowerment, by notions of development, and so
>on.  I'm open to see it altered some more by feminism.
 
I never considered that your question might be other than sincere.
 
>
>I would add one thing, though, and that concerns the "we" that you
>imagine hearing from males in assessment:  "we already do this."  I've
>had the pleasure of conversing with a number of people in assessment who
>happend to be male--Ed White, Bill Condon, Frank Sullivan, Brian Huot,
>etc.--and I have never heard them use "we" to mean "us male assessors."
>I myself have never used "we" in that sense, and I hope I never will.  I
>just don't habitually think of people in assessment as grouped by sex
>(though I have thought, probably too much, about evaluators and writers
>as grouped by sex, but that is a different matter).  I just don't
>imagine myself belonging to an in-group formed of male assessors.
 
It's clear that my attempt at picking up and playing with Gail's reference
to a "guy" thing was lost.  I'll try to explain what I'm saying a bit more
clearly.  Gail uses "guy"; folks respond immediately with comments about
women doing work in the area; Gail responds, "don't flame me; I was just
joking."  I picked up her use of "guy" as a way to talk about
hierarchally-oriented assessments and to attach assessment to gender, if
only for the purposes of this discussion.  In part this is a joke, but I'm
also asking us to separate a bit what we already do from what we might do
differently if we focus on feminisms a bit.  I consider myself to be part
of the "us" and "we" of the last sentence.
 
Frankly, I wonder if I should have done this.  Gendered divisions are the
least interesting aspect of the conversation as far as I'm concerned.
Unfortunately, they are also what most people respond to.  The theoretical
and practical implications of reading assessment through feminisms,
however, are far more interesting.
 
>
>I admit that I do sometimes think of "us" writing assessment people as a
>group--e.g., penguins packed together desperately keeping each other
>warm in the storm. . . .
 
I think here about Cindy Selfe's comments about eyes glazing when she
mentions technology....
 
Patricia
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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FOr something completely different:
 
Our Provost (currently President while ours is on leave) is genered
female, and is the most rational, logical administrator I've even met, and
she insists on assessment.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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I think feminism brings a strong opposition to the sorting, judging,
excluding dimensions of assessment and tends to emphasize its support
function.  Guess I've been something of a feminist for a while without
thinking of it that way.   But I think assessment, like teaching writing
and other of our household activities, works best in a bigendered home.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, Patricia LaCoste wrote:
 
> I've been doing some very preliminary research in this area, looking
> particularly at feminist work on affect and ethics.  My sense at this stage
> is that such an assessment would focus on what we value, on our responses
> intellectually, socially and emotionally--logos, ethos, pathos somewhat
> refigured--and on the effects of assessment as a rhetorical practice with
> material consequences.  Yeah, yeah, yeah...I hear the "guys":  "we already
> do this."  I'm not convinced; I think there's a different quality, a
> different texture to the assessment if we attend to it through feminisms.
>
> Patricia
>
> Patricia LaCoste
> plc@csd.uwm.edu
> Department of English
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
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I'll try to jump in and make sense . . .
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Assessment is a great focus for this discussion. I'm not sure how clear my
> explanation of this is going to be. Assessment is one of those key issues
> wherethe university community and the larger community that contains us (or
> that surrounds us, at least) tend to see the world in really different ways. A
> key word in the (numerically) larger community is accountability, and
> assessment is the key tool of accountability. And to the larger community,
 
Accountability *used* to be considered in terms of process (which, if we
use essentialist taxonomies of male/female to think of "ways of
assessing" seem to be more aligned with a feminist ethic--but then,
that's all too simplistic for me if not just a little more fair and
reasonable at the same time).
 
Our allegedly "post-process" moves have made this current discussion
necessary.
 
> this is a simple matter, even or especially with regard to writing. We should
> be able to define the identifying characteristics of good or acceptable
> writing performance, and then it should be a simple matter to see if our
> students can do this. And, if they can't, give 'em a good dose of grammar and
> spelling until they can (the top three finalists in the AZ state spelling bee
> were home schooled--is that interesting?). Now, the essential and most
 
but David, you use the term "performance" to discuss that which is to be
evaluated, suggesting *not* a concern for grammar and the like--turning
back, it seems.  Interesting.
 
> valuable feature of folks inside the university is the richness and complexity
> with which we think about things. (One of the most irritating things to an
 
Here is where we need to focus, I believe.  My students may not score
high in spelling bees, but they are learning to think with a great deal
of "richness and complexity," far more valuable skills, I find.  And this
is where I'll promote my recently-defended dissertation, in which I
desribe "epistemologies of order" and "epistemologies of chaos," which
align roughly to the modern/postmodern binary, respectively.  Our field
has been, I argue, informed by an increasingly visible epistemology of
chaos, which is characterized by a willingness to "see" order in what has
previously been considered chaotic (but what actually possesses deep
structures of order within it or is at least capable of generating order).
 
Our field is strong and (dare I say, "ethical"?) due to our general
willingness to rethink the meanings of "literacy" along these lines (with
regard to "chaotic" writing processes and the orders they generate).
 
I hope we don't retrench along older lines, although it's a constant
balancing act as we work somewhere between order and chaos.
 
Dominant epistemologies always carry with them some political, often
theological, patriarchal endorsements; what does this awareness do to our
current debate?
 
> academic about listening to AM talk radio is the lack of intellectual rigor
> and reliable information that characterizes most discussions.) We use this
> remarkable power to get things done, and we also use it to avoid doing things
> we don't want to do (like assessment) by endlessly complicating the problem.
> WE understand that a discussion of feminist assessment (or assessment
> informaed by feminist theory) is central to our understanding of what it means
> to be able to write, how we can best determine if this is the case,
> and--perhaps most importantly--why we would want to do such a thing. We need
> to position this very practical enterprise in our highly abstract intellectual
> frameworks. At the same time, however, we need to take these deliberations
> back to practical action in a community unlikely to be willing to follow us on
> our travels. We have the responsibility of helping our constituency to
> understand how the actions we take help to achieve goals we share--at some
> level: better educated students able to operate more effectively in the world
> around them and in the world inside their heads.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
 
This is all very interesting.  I appreciate the thoughts.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Susan, I thank you for the careful inclusiveness of your comments.  I
remember well the effects of the 60s feminists on young men of the time;
nice to remember ancient days. For many of us, it was enormously
liberating, even more so than it was for many women.  I suppose that was
minor compared to what it did for women, but that male stereotype was a
real burden to carry.  Of course the power that came with it made it
somewhat less onerous . . .
                                                --Ed White
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> In reference to Rich's commentary, let me clarify my view of feminism by
> quoting from Robin Morgan's Introduction to her collection, _Sisterhood is
> Powerful_ (1970, and yes, I have a first edition in tow as I write this).
> Morgan states that,
>
>         Synchronistically, the National Organization of Women(NOW)was
>         formed, in 1966. (notice the comma splice there???fascinating)
>         One of its founders was Betty Friedan, author of _The Feminine
>         Mystique_.  A civil rights organization pledged to "bring women
>         into full participation in the mainstream of American society...
>         exercising all the privileges and responsiblities thereof in
>         truly equal partnership with men." NOW's membership was mostly
>         comprised of middle- and upper-class women (and *men* -- her
>         emphasis -- it is almost the only group in the women's movement
>         that allows male members), professional middle-aged, white
>         women (xxv).
>
> In other words, when I use the word feminism, I include men in the
> performative act because of the explanation offered by Morgan.  While she
> goes on to state the problems with the organization -- even in 1970 -- I
> think it is vital to remember that feminism was not exclusionary in
> the first wave,(I am loosely dating the first wave from the beginning of
> time -- start with Sappho --  to roughly 1970 -- Millet's _Sexual
> Politics_)and in factions of the second wave (again, loosely dated from
> 1970 to 1980, the year of Ronald Regan) or the current wave (from RR to
> BC, all males incidentally and I'm not completely pissed off by that,
> maybe, because of the guideposts I offered to place my views among other
> things) -- although the factions in the current wave that don't exclude
> men are what I term the undertow of feminism -- nevertheless, I think,
> like a number of women on the list that we don't mean "feminism" to
> exclude men, we simply cite women perhaps in homage to the words of
> Morgan.
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 11:42:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: textbooks
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.980408103645.4314A-100000@alpha3.csd.uwm.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Laura, I don't know if Lynn Bloom is still on this list, in which case she
will speak for herself.  But she has now completed a large study of comp
textbooks, including some economic matters of great interest, as well as
an analysis of the comp canon.  It should be published soon.  She can be
reached at the U of Conn.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, Laura Rose Micciche wrote:
 
> This is definitely off the thread about feminism and assessment (which I
> am reading with great interest)...
>
> Does anyone know of a study of composition textbooks that provides
> a breakdown of the number published over the last five years and the
> dollars that these texts contribute to the publication industry?
>
> Any leads would be much appreciated,
> Laura
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 11:54:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: When to move on?
In-Reply-To:  <l03130302b151645af566@[198.37.16.51]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Kim, I know I'm not alone in saying that quitting or being fired as an
administrator (even as a WPA) can be a real blessing.  It gives you time
to reflect on what you have been doing and to write about it.  Treasure
the opportunity, since you will surely be back in administration again at
some point. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 12:22:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         CJ <azcacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980408105938.1558A-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
At 11:08 AM 4/8/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I think feminism brings a strong opposition to the sorting, judging,
>excluding dimensions of assessment and tends to emphasize its support
>function.
 
This sounds like what Sara Ruddick is talking about in _Maternal Thinking:
A Politics of Peace_. The notion of women/feminine thinkers (and please
don't jump me, but I think there is a difference between "feminist" and a
"feminine" thinking) as gentle, process-oriented, nurturing, I think comes
from a possibly erroneous conflation of the terms "feminist," "feminine,"
and "maternal."
 
To assume that to be "feminine" is to be inclusive as opposed to exclusive,
cooperative as opposed to competitive, and so on, is I think a confusion of
the "feminine" with the "maternal."  Ruddick is eloquent, and I am clumsy
here, but most of the attributes I have seen attributed in this thread to
"feminine" Admins are limited to either the maternal or the (for want of a
better term) "non-maternal."  The latter term is not the same as
"masculine," NOR is it synonymous with "non-feminine."  The urge to
protect, nurture, encourage, and nourish does not extend to all persons,
all creatures, for all-time no matter how "feminine" or "feminist" one
becomes. They are reserved for situations in which  we perceive a need to
"mother" or (is it really a verb now?) to "Parent" an individual, or
group/class of individuals.
 
These "maternal" qualities (I think Ruddick would argue) are behaviors
exhibited naturally by the feminine, but equally available to the masculine
members of the society.  Their core is "care-giving," not necessarily
gender.  To attribute "feminine" characteristics to an administrative style
would more accurately include such qualities observed by behaviorists and
linguists as territory-marking, exclusionary tactics, micro-management, and
mixed-register communication--none of which seem as positive in essence as
the "nurturing" or "process-oriented" styles discussed.
 
>Guess I've been something of a feminist for a while without
>thinking of it that way.   But I think assessment, like teaching writing
>and other of our household activities, works best in a bigendered home.
 
My instinct would be to say that Ed's a mother, not *necessarily* a
feminist (no offense here....it's the example in front of me). That is to
say, the image of teaching writing as a "household activity," and its
assessment as one of the many tasks of a "parent" -- does not exclude OR
include feminism as a compatible system of ethical/political/personal
values. It DOES, however, seem to push back at "patriarchal" paradigm
(nothing new here).
 
Ruddick has some interesting ideas....there are flaws, but also some useful
approaches to analyzing leadership, policymaking, and social hierarchies. I
apologize for length, and for the lack of eloquence in this post.
 
--CJ--
 
***************************************************************
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
AZCacti@asu.edu
http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
(602)543-4569
***************************************************************
Mork: "Fly, little egg! You're free!"
Egg:  *splatt*
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 17:24:40 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lynn Z. Bloom" <LBLOOM@UCONNVM.UCONN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: textbooks
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980408113902.1558E-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7BIT
 
I am on the list; I can identify which textbook editions are published
in how many editions over how many years (for the past fifty) but I can't
give you monetary figures--the publishers' closely held secrets.  Best wishes,
Lynn Bloom
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 15:24:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%98040810162220@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
David,
 
I agree with you completely about the need to focus on the "practical" in
this discussion.  That's why I switched from lit theory to work in
Composition -- I adore the intellectual gaming but really adore using
theory in the classroom or to benefit students in a program.  After all,
what's the good of a theory if it can't be put to use?
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 15:57:19 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      WSU Epiphany Institute
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Donna,
I mentioned, at CCCC last week, that we'd like to have you come out to
Pullman in early August to be a leader at the Epiphany Institute we're
hosting.  I hope this will work for you.  The event runs August 2-6, ending
at about 1:00 on the 6th.
 
If you're interested, and if the time works for you (I know you mentioned
going to Bordeaux), let me know and we can talk about the program.
 
We'd pay your travel, of course, and as much of an honorarium as we can
manage.  I could guarantee $500 and hope for twice that, if the Institute
does well enough.
Thanks,
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 13:48:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Re: When to move on?
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Kim:
Another voice saying there is a good life after WPA-ing.  It does absorb one, I
know--I personally quit when it was clear that I was getting in to too many
conflicts with someone else who had been responsible for the former program (the
kind of conflicts one doesn't need).  I have since had a different perspective
on the place of writing programs in the dept, and I have enjoyed these
perspectives.
Irv Peckham
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 16:17:08 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WSU Epiphany Institute
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Profuse apologies, to Donna and to the list.  I did not mean for that
private message to be public.
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 21:26:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Peggy A. O'Neill" <paonei01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.96.980408094702.10919C-100000@staff2.cso.uiuc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Wed, 8 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I wonder if that proportion holds across composition programs. Are most
> compositionists in general women? And does that make a difference in the
> kind of assessment their programs use? Gail
 
 
Take a look at Theresa Enos's recent book, *Gender Roles and Faculty Lives
in Rhetoric and Composition*. It offers a look at the big picture along
with some very interesting--and depressing--narratives.  I think gender
does make a difference in all kinds of concrete ways, and as some people
have found out, gender can be a significant variable in assessment.
 
Although I too am finding the theoretical discussion about
feminisms, feminist assessment, etc valuable, I don't think we should
forget that most composition teachers are women and, as others have
articulated, assessment is a site of power and knowledge, and it is
important to address the questions posed by Susan Taylor and others
because assessment has real world consequences for students, teachers,
programs, and the discipline of composition.
 
Peggy O'Neill
Department of English
University of Louisville
 
 
>
>
> On Tue, 7 Apr 1998, Mary Segall wrote:
>
> > Gail,
> >
> > Not a theory, just an observation that in my situation, assessment is
> > designed and executed almost entirely by female faculty, perhaps because
> > our compositionists are about 80% female, though our guiding light is
> > male, Ed White :-)
> >
> > Mary
> >
> > gail l hapke wrote:
> > >
> > > I know this is a very practical forum, but I wonder if anyone would be
> > > willing to theorize what a feminist writing program assessment might look
> > > like. Or just feminist writing assessment in general. Has anyone written
> > > on this subject that y'all know about? (Assessment just seems like such a
> > > "guy thing". . . .)
> > > Thanks
> > > Gail Hapke
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Apr 1998 21:41:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      [Fwd: Warning: could not send message for past 4 hours]
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------F85CE366E18FC701DD3D53DC"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------F85CE366E18FC701DD3D53DC
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
--------------F85CE366E18FC701DD3D53DC
Content-Type: message/rfc822
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Disposition: inline
 
Return-Path: <>
Received: from mailhub3.home.com ([24.0.30.9]) by ha1.rdc1.ne.home.com
          (Netscape Mail Server v2.02) with ESMTP id AAA2358
          for <ipeckham@home.com>; Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:32:46 -0700
Received: from mx3.home.com ([24.0.0.32]) by mailhub3.home.com
          (Netscape Messaging Server 3.52)  with ESMTP id AAA7012
          for <ipeckham@home.com>; Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:13:21 -0700
Received: from cid.unomaha.edu (cid.unomaha.edu [137.48.1.10])
        by mx3.home.com (8.8.5/8.8.5-AtHome) with ESMTP id SAA09682
        for <ipeckham@home.com>; Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:13:18 -0700 (PDT)
Received: from localhost (localhost)
        by cid.unomaha.edu (8.8.5/8.8.5) with internal id SAA00877;
        Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:02:20 -0500 (CDT)
Date: Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:02:20 -0500 (CDT)
From: Mail Delivery Subsystem <MAILER-DAEMON@cid.unomaha.edu>
Message-Id: <199804082302.SAA00877@cid.unomaha.edu>
To: <ipeckham@home.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/report; report-type=delivery-status;
        boundary="SAA00877.892076540/cid.unomaha.edu"
Subject: Warning: could not send message for past 4 hours
Auto-Submitted: auto-generated (warning-timeout)
 
This is a MIME-encapsulated message
 
--SAA00877.892076540/cid.unomaha.edu
 
    **********************************************
    **      THIS IS A WARNING MESSAGE ONLY      **
    **  YOU DO NOT NEED TO RESEND YOUR MESSAGE  **
    **********************************************
 
The original message was received at Wed, 8 Apr 1998 13:51:04 -0500 (CDT)
from ash133d.unomaha.edu [137.48.32.140]
 
   ----- The following addresses had transient non-fatal errors -----
<wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>
 
   ----- Transcript of session follows -----
<wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>... Deferred: Name server: asuvm.inre.asu.edu.: host name lookup failure
Warning: message still undelivered after 4 hours
Will keep trying until message is 5 days old
 
--SAA00877.892076540/cid.unomaha.edu
Content-Type: message/delivery-status
 
Reporting-MTA: dns; cid.unomaha.edu
Arrival-Date: Wed, 8 Apr 1998 13:51:04 -0500 (CDT)
 
Final-Recipient: RFC822; wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
Action: delayed
Status: 4.2.0
Remote-MTA: DNS; asuvm.inre.asu.edu
Last-Attempt-Date: Wed, 8 Apr 1998 18:02:20 -0500 (CDT)
Will-Retry-Until: Mon, 13 Apr 1998 13:51:04 -0500 (CDT)
 
--SAA00877.892076540/cid.unomaha.edu
Content-Type: message/rfc822
 
Return-Path: <ipeckham@home.com>
Received: from home.com (ash133d.unomaha.edu [137.48.32.140])
        by cid.unomaha.edu (8.8.5/8.8.5) with ESMTP id NAA29744
        for <wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>; Wed, 8 Apr 1998 13:51:04 -0500 (CDT)
Message-ID: <352BC675.9E54E940@home.com>
Date: Wed, 08 Apr 1998 13:48:22 -0500
From: Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@home.com>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
X-Mailer: Mozilla 4.02 [en] (Win95; I)
MIME-Version: 1.0
To: wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
Subject: Re: When to move on?
References: <Pine.OSF.3.95.980408105058.9233C-100000@ark.ship.edu> <352BA690.7C8B@umiami.ir.miami.edu>
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Kim:
Another voice saying there is a good life after WPA-ing.  It does absorb one, I
know--I personally quit when it was clear that I was getting in to too many
conflicts with someone else who had been responsible for the former program (the
kind of conflicts one doesn't need).  I have since had a different perspective
on the place of writing programs in the dept, and I have enjoyed these
perspectives.
Irv Peckham
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
 
 
 
--SAA00877.892076540/cid.unomaha.edu--
 
 
--------------F85CE366E18FC701DD3D53DC--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Apr 1998 07:42:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.95.980408211541.23389E-100000@homer.louisville.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Peggy,
 
I've read Dr. Enos' text.  I wept -- especially after the chapter on
part-timers and sometimes, for myself.  Anyway, let me spin out my take on
what feminist assessment might look like given the theory I've already
spun out...
 
1. To move beyond what hooks critiques as simply inverting the dominant
ideology to reappropriating the gaze as defined by Mulvey and critiqued by
Kipinis
 
        a. have students and teacher share the power of assessment or
           as I said yesterday the students choose the writings to be
           assessed, and then the teachers get together, lets say in
           groups of four, NOT READ THE STUDENT'S WORK BLIND, but be able
           to have a conversation with the teacher who facilitated the
           student work when questions came up about either what is
           passing work and what is not or just maybe something that
           AFFECTED (I think Patricia is really on to a great idea) the
           reader.
 
        b. Concerning  decisions on what is passing and
           what may not be passing, turn the "assessor" or "evaluator"
           into a reader instead.  Readers are encouraged in our
           classrooms to share ideas aren't they?  A student-centered
           classroom is about sharing ideas with the teacher as coach
           or facilitator, right?  Then why not demystify the "assessment"
           process by simulating what we mean by assessment in the
           classroom first -- to inform the student -- and then place
           our classroom simulation into praxis when the teachers decide
           on a passing/failing scenario -- with more than one teacher
           besides the teacher who taught the student making the decision.
 
2. Dworkin's insights on the power of naming.
 
        a. I think actually naming the process as feminine or feminist --
           I, for one, am both -- is strong.  Also, deciding on what
           criteria is passing -- or not -- can also be "named" in an
           egalitarian fashion by asking the teachers to acknowledge the
           role of the self, the constructed self, if the notion of the
           self is any different from the constructed self, how the reader
           views his or her relationship to her or his primary gender
           identification in conjunction with how he or her sees him or
           herself as a writer (I theory I presented at Wyoming last
           year, worked out myself, asked new gta's this year, and
           will ask more experienced gta's soon, then submit my findings
           to a journal -- the results are fascinating by the way...) and
           add these ideas to university expectations to then begin
           large-scale assessment.
 
        b. Okay, this sounds real time consuming.  Good.  Assessment
           should take time.  And what do we mean by time anyway?
           Do we mean maternal time (See Julia Kristeva's "Stabat Mater"
           and "Women's Time") or do we mean linear time?  To connect
           this idea to naming -- the readers collectively decide on
           naming the concept of time and what is too much, what is too
           little and what is just right.  The Goldilocks method is
           vasty underrated.
 
All my description looks like is a good portfolio assessment method,
right?  My intent in discussing the theory was to show the feminist
perspective/take on the excellent work done by Yancey and others and how
theoretically, portfolios work to offer a much more egalitarian
distribution of power -- or what is termed traditionally as power.
 
I've talked too much and I think you know I could go on.  The essential
difference (I'll spare you the Derridian spelling but take the idea of
multiple meaning here) between what I've described and what may turn out
to be praxis is admitting that the reader may be affected and how the
emotions of a reader bear on assessment.  In other words, toss out the
notion of objectivity and admit to the role and also admit to the power
inherent for women compositionists when they name the power for
themselves.  It's a frightening proposition for women because of how women
both accept the traditional paradigm of power and consequently, help to
keep that paradigm in place, and also because change, although ever
present, is certainly not welcomed my the majority of institutions.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Date:         Thu, 9 Apr 1998 10:58:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         gail l hapke <hapke@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: feminism?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.980409071652.71D-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Susan: If we move beyond the assessment of individual students to the
assessment of a writing program itself, will portfolio assessment alone do
the job? It seems to me that the stress on student outcomes in assessing
the success of a program tends to emphasize product over process even if
the products (i.e., the students' portfolios) are the fruit of a
process-based approach. That's why I wonder if equal emphasis should not
be placed on on how the teacher-student-administrator community functions
together as a group throughout the learning/teaching process. Such an
assessment might lend itself very wel to the feminist ethnographic
approach. Does that make sense? I'd be interested in hearing from people
familiar with the WPA Consultant/Evaluator service about the extent to
which they believe they are already serving this function. . . (Ed?)
Gail Hapke
 
 
On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> Peggy,
>
> I've read Dr. Enos' text.  I wept -- especially after the chapter on
> part-timers and sometimes, for myself.  Anyway, let me spin out my take on
> what feminist assessment might look like given the theory I've already
> spun out...
>
> 1. To move beyond what hooks critiques as simply inverting the dominant
> ideology to reappropriating the gaze as defined by Mulvey and critiqued by
> Kipinis
>
>         a. have students and teacher share the power of assessment or
>            as I said yesterday the students choose the writings to be
>            assessed, and then the teachers get together, lets say in
>            groups of four, NOT READ THE STUDENT'S WORK BLIND, but be able
>            to have a conversation with the teacher who facilitated the
>            student work when questions came up about either what is
>            passing work and what is not or just maybe something that
>            AFFECTED (I think Patricia is really on to a great idea) the
>            reader.
>
>         b. Concerning  decisions on what is passing and
>            what may not be passing, turn the "assessor" or "evaluator"
>            into a reader instead.  Readers are encouraged in our
>            classrooms to share ideas aren't they?  A student-centered
>            classroom is about sharing ideas with the teacher as coach
>            or facilitator, right?  Then why not demystify the "assessment"
>            process by simulating what we mean by assessment in the
>            classroom first -- to inform the student -- and then place
>            our classroom simulation into praxis when the teachers decide
>            on a passing/failing scenario -- with more than one teacher
>            besides the teacher who taught the student making the decision.
>
> 2. Dworkin's insights on the power of naming.
>
>         a. I think actually naming the process as feminine or feminist --
>            I, for one, am both -- is strong.  Also, deciding on what
>            criteria is passing -- or not -- can also be "named" in an
>            egalitarian fashion by asking the teachers to acknowledge the
>            role of the self, the constructed self, if the notion of the
>            self is any different from the constructed self, how the reader
>            views his or her relationship to her or his primary gender
>            identification in conjunction with how he or her sees him or
>            herself as a writer (I theory I presented at Wyoming last
>            year, worked out myself, asked new gta's this year, and
>            will ask more experienced gta's soon, then submit my findings
>            to a journal -- the results are fascinating by the way...) and
>            add these ideas to university expectations to then begin
>            large-scale assessment.
>
>         b. Okay, this sounds real time consuming.  Good.  Assessment
>            should take time.  And what do we mean by time anyway?
>            Do we mean maternal time (See Julia Kristeva's "Stabat Mater"
>            and "Women's Time") or do we mean linear time?  To connect
>            this idea to naming -- the readers collectively decide on
>            naming the concept of time and what is too much, what is too
>            little and what is just right.  The Goldilocks method is
>            vasty underrated.
>
> All my description looks like is a good portfolio assessment method,
> right?  My intent in discussing the theory was to show the feminist
> perspective/take on the excellent work done by Yancey and others and how
> theoretically, portfolios work to offer a much more egalitarian
> distribution of power -- or what is termed traditionally as power.
>
> I've talked too much and I think you know I could go on.  The essential
> difference (I'll spare you the Derridian spelling but take the idea of
> multiple meaning here) between what I've described and what may turn out
> to be praxis is admitting that the reader may be affected and how the
> emotions of a reader bear on assessment.  In other words, toss out the
> notion of objectivity and admit to the role and also admit to the power
> inherent for women compositionists when they name the power for
> themselves.  It's a frightening proposition for women because of how women
> both accept the traditional paradigm of power and consequently, help to
> keep that paradigm in place, and also because change, although ever
> present, is certainly not welcomed my the majority of institutions.
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
>
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gail l hapke wrote:
 
>Rich has a really good point. We are talking about "feminism" as theory,
>not as men vs. women. I think most feminists working in writing studies
>today would agree that men and women can, do, and should work well
>together as friends and colleagues--and theoretical searching is something
>that can enrich us all.
 
Glad to see this raised.  I just came back from 4Cs realizing that I
identify almost exclusively with women.  Not that there aren't good men in
the field, mind you, but . . .  If it's men/women I'm in lots of trouble.
My guess is that men who are attracted to a strong "compositionist" role
(that is, working most closely and fully with actual student writing
somehow) already internalize some of the feminist ethos.  Assessment can be
a scene for sheer heroic performance, too; but mostly it's complex, often
only intrinsically rewarding work.  I'd guess that our most highly valued
assessment practices are already strongly feminist, and that this is part of
why they face some parts of the resistance they face.  Feminism never was
just about women vs. men, right?
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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As I continue to think about this discussion on assessment, a couple of
questions have started to nag at me:
 
a) What do we mean by assessment?  Some people make distinctions among
terms such as assessment, evaluation, tests, examinations, etc. while
others seem to use these terms as synonyms.  It's important to know how
these are being defined because when we have to interact with people
outside comp, their definitions may not be ours. Besides, as Susan says,
naming is important.  George Madaus explains that these terms are all the
same (in spite of assessment having gained the linguistic highground
lately) because they all depend on the same technology--using a sample to
make inferences about a larger domain.  Of course, then there is the use
of assessment that is more specific to classrooms and the process of
writing.
 
b) Why do we need large-scale assessments (aka tests, examinations) that
have consequences for individual students? In other words, why should
we--or why do we--require students to pass exit exams or proficiency
tests? Why isn't the classroom teachers' judgment enough? OK a few cases
may be iffy, but it seems to me that in most cases a single writing
teacher can judge whether the work is passing or not.   I know all the
benefits that people attribute to group reading sessions (consensus
building, consistency, etc) but I haven't been convinced that there needs
to be a stake involved for the student.
 
c) The questions above lead back to feminist assessment.  To truly move
from a patriarchal form of assessment to a feminist one, don't we need to
think about the very assumptions and beliefs that call for assessment,
especially large-scale assessments?  That is, I am starting to think the
assumption that we need to have large-scale, external assessments is
rooted in patriarchy and theories informed/promoted by patriarchy.
 
Clearly, these questions and ideas aren't fully formed but I would be
interested in others' thoughts.
 
Peggy O'Neill
Department of English
University of Louisville
 
 
 
 
On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> Peggy,
>
> I've read Dr. Enos' text.  I wept -- especially after the chapter on
> part-timers and sometimes, for myself.  Anyway, let me spin out my take on
> what feminist assessment might look like given the theory I've already
> spun out...
>
> 1. To move beyond what hooks critiques as simply inverting the dominant
> ideology to reappropriating the gaze as defined by Mulvey and critiqued by
> Kipinis
>
>         a. have students and teacher share the power of assessment or
>            as I said yesterday the students choose the writings to be
>            assessed, and then the teachers get together, lets say in
>            groups of four, NOT READ THE STUDENT'S WORK BLIND, but be able
>            to have a conversation with the teacher who facilitated the
>            student work when questions came up about either what is
>            passing work and what is not or just maybe something that
>            AFFECTED (I think Patricia is really on to a great idea) the
>            reader.
>
>         b. Concerning  decisions on what is passing and
>            what may not be passing, turn the "assessor" or "evaluator"
>            into a reader instead.  Readers are encouraged in our
>            classrooms to share ideas aren't they?  A student-centered
>            classroom is about sharing ideas with the teacher as coach
>            or facilitator, right?  Then why not demystify the "assessment"
>            process by simulating what we mean by assessment in the
>            classroom first -- to inform the student -- and then place
>            our classroom simulation into praxis when the teachers decide
>            on a passing/failing scenario -- with more than one teacher
>            besides the teacher who taught the student making the decision.
>
> 2. Dworkin's insights on the power of naming.
>
>         a. I think actually naming the process as feminine or feminist --
>            I, for one, am both -- is strong.  Also, deciding on what
>            criteria is passing -- or not -- can also be "named" in an
>            egalitarian fashion by asking the teachers to acknowledge the
>            role of the self, the constructed self, if the notion of the
>            self is any different from the constructed self, how the reader
>            views his or her relationship to her or his primary gender
>            identification in conjunction with how he or her sees him or
>            herself as a writer (I theory I presented at Wyoming last
>            year, worked out myself, asked new gta's this year, and
>            will ask more experienced gta's soon, then submit my findings
>            to a journal -- the results are fascinating by the way...) and
>            add these ideas to university expectations to then begin
>            large-scale assessment.
>
>         b. Okay, this sounds real time consuming.  Good.  Assessment
>            should take time.  And what do we mean by time anyway?
>            Do we mean maternal time (See Julia Kristeva's "Stabat Mater"
>            and "Women's Time") or do we mean linear time?  To connect
>            this idea to naming -- the readers collectively decide on
>            naming the concept of time and what is too much, what is too
>            little and what is just right.  The Goldilocks method is
>            vasty underrated.
>
> All my description looks like is a good portfolio assessment method,
> right?  My intent in discussing the theory was to show the feminist
> perspective/take on the excellent work done by Yancey and others and how
> theoretically, portfolios work to offer a much more egalitarian
> distribution of power -- or what is termed traditionally as power.
>
> I've talked too much and I think you know I could go on.  The essential
> difference (I'll spare you the Derridian spelling but take the idea of
> multiple meaning here) between what I've described and what may turn out
> to be praxis is admitting that the reader may be affected and how the
> emotions of a reader bear on assessment.  In other words, toss out the
> notion of objectivity and admit to the role and also admit to the power
> inherent for women compositionists when they name the power for
> themselves.  It's a frightening proposition for women because of how women
> both accept the traditional paradigm of power and consequently, help to
> keep that paradigm in place, and also because change, although ever
> present, is certainly not welcomed my the majority of institutions.
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
>
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In terms of the student/teacher/admininstrator and multiple roles of this
triad in the community where assessment is concerned -- I agree with Gail
completely that it is product centered.  Here is a brief story to add to
Gail's insights:  I have been invited to several high schools in Clark
county to speak about the Composition Program at UNLV.  Primarily, what
gave me the entre was a meeting I attended in Reno in November when K-12
teachers were discussing their new standards.  University folks were
involved too and I was asked to sit in on the English "break-out" group.
When I asked how the standards were to be assessed, the response was by
the individual teacher.  I countered with Kentucky's excellent program and
spouted some Huot (yes, Keith, especially in Comp. it's not about men vs.
women, we can't afford that indulgence, nor should we) to them.  Didn't
matter. Too costly in their eyes.  And this cost was not about dollars
exclusively.  Although the "affect" was voiced in a strong silence instead
of words, it hung in the air.  Now, another point to this tale is when I
go to the schools, the reason I was asked to the schools was because I
gave our grading criteria sheet to the person involved with the Department
of Secondary Curriculum.  She distributed it to all English Dept. Chairs
in Clark County.  They called and are still calling.  When I go into the
classroom, I simulate the first day of classes.  I give out the Grading
Criteria Sheet at the end.  The ugly spectre of product looms and we
cannot negate it.  This is a cultural thing as much as a human desire for
standards.  The ethnographic approach you suggest sounds like a grant
waiting to happen to me.  I'll be very interested in what the WPA
evaluators have to say as well.
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Peggy's questions about what assessment is and why we have it go to the center
of public suspicion of the universities. Let me be the patriarchal jerk for a
moment (we learn this at vice provost school). Our constituency knows that the
average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
term) in response to some assignment. This is the case either in subsequent
classes or on the job. So, it is assumed, that the B grade was a nurturing
thing or a grade on process. And it's all very nice for students to feel good
about themselves and to have some sense of how to go about things right, but,
by cracky, at some point we've got to figure out what they can actually DO.
Product. Performance. And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE! (Hey, I'm really getting into
this!) In any case, we get this line of thought and metaphor shoved at us all
the time. And it is not TOTALLY unreasonable. That is, we need to take it into
account. We know that a college experience that simply prepares people to work
and do is an impoverished educational experience. Some of our students know
this; the rest discover it when they turn 40 or so. But there is nothing
necessarily evil about preparing people to work and do as part of their
college experience. Or is there? And somehow, we need to communicate
effectively to our constituency how what we do will help students to operate
effectively in the world and to change it into a better place. This is one of
those cases where the logic of persuasion may have to depart dramatically from
the logic of discovery. Can I go out to Intel and tell them that we are doing
feminist assessment of the students in our electronics technology program?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Words from another Gail:
 
Don't you think that assessment for writing should entail a variety of
measures?  A feminist approach probably would measure pre-post tests,
portfolio narratives about material samples of writing, performance of
graduates, attitudes of students.... The either-or approach to measuring
growth in written performances seems to reflect a simple, direct
approach to assessment, whereas, examining multiple measures requires a
more complex plan.  We seem to be talking about leadership styles and
their appropriateness in different contexts.  How effective would any of
these measures be given the real contexts of colleges?
 
In another recent discussion in this "mailing," a WPA has been asking,
"When do you know it's time to step down?"  She, as a WPA, evidently has
been a change agent these past six or so years at her college.  In her
role as a young leader effecting change in the organization, she has not
been able to spend time on publishing her own writing, pursuing her own
research interests, doing more cerebral work.  Yet she has secured a
significant grant for her college, has effected changes in the program.
She describes having been criticized for her lack of intellectual
productivity (as measured by her colleagues).  She has also described
the perception others have of her as knowledgeable, assertive and
perhaps authoritatian in her role on college committees.  Her ethos as a
WPA and as a scholar seems to be under attack.  What can she do?  How
does leadership style play into that discussion?  How does her
leadership style in relation to her boss's style play into this
discussion, if at all?  How does understanding the organization's
culture fit into this discussion? What kind of plan could she set for
herself within that organizational context to better fit in
professionally? Would stepping aside or moving toward silence on issues
that matter to her signify the disempowered?
 
How does an effective WPA with a degree in English participate in
effecting change, building trust among colleagues, especially in
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Technology? So many doctoral programs
are producing scholars with interest in writing--instructional
technologists, ed psych, education administation.... For those with
desires to lead in writing program administation, how can WPA work
toward developing an understanding of required people skills and
organizational knowledge, as well as knowledge about rhetoric and
composition, assessment and theory in its leaders--young and old, male
and female...?
 
 
Gail
 
Gail S. Corso
Assocaite professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
C: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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Please note correction to the Registration Brochure, with our apologies,
for the phone number of the Doubletree Hotel for reservations:
 
520-881-4200
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You might be able to score with MacIntosh that way, though. But seriously,
isn't this to some degree a public education problem? If we give kids
lower grades, they still won't learn to write, they'll just have lower
GPAs.We don't need to be rougher on the kids, we need to teach them more.
The trouble is, they don't take nearly as many classes to prepare them to
be good writers as they do to prepare them to be good electronics
technicians. What most universities do now is the electronics technology
equivalent of requiring a couple of introductory algebra courses. . .
 
Also, why is it that the word "feminist" seems to be interpreted as
empty-headed, touchy-feely, self-indulgent, etc., etc., by the powers that
be? Maybe that's a public education problem for the feminists.
 
Gail Hapke
 
 
On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Peggy's questions about what assessment is and why we have it go to the center
> of public suspicion of the universities. Let me be the patriarchal jerk for a
> moment (we learn this at vice provost school). Our constituency knows that the
> average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
> grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
> student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
> term) in response to some assignment. This is the case either in subsequent
> classes or on the job. So, it is assumed, that the B grade was a nurturing
> thing or a grade on process. And it's all very nice for students to feel good
> about themselves and to have some sense of how to go about things right, but,
> by cracky, at some point we've got to figure out what they can actually DO.
> Product. Performance. And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
> stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
> if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
> good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE! (Hey, I'm really getting into
> this!) In any case, we get this line of thought and metaphor shoved at us all
> the time. And it is not TOTALLY unreasonable. That is, we need to take it into
> account. We know that a college experience that simply prepares people to work
> and do is an impoverished educational experience. Some of our students know
> this; the rest discover it when they turn 40 or so. But there is nothing
> necessarily evil about preparing people to work and do as part of their
> college experience. Or is there? And somehow, we need to communicate
> effectively to our constituency how what we do will help students to operate
> effectively in the world and to change it into a better place. This is one of
> those cases where the logic of persuasion may have to depart dramatically from
> the logic of discovery. Can I go out to Intel and tell them that we are doing
> feminist assessment of the students in our electronics technology program?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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WPA members, by now, should have received the registration brochure for the
summer conference.  If you have not received it by week's end, please let
Cathy Chaput (chaput@u.arizona.edu) know--and give her your address so that
she can send you one.
 
For non-WPA members, if you want to attend the conference, please reply
off-line (chaput@u.arizona.edu) with name and address so we can drop the
registration info in the mail to you.
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I pointed out the gap between grades and perceived performance ability to
indicate why many people are suspicious of grades as "assessment," if
assessment means "measurement of performance ability." Actually grade culture
is interesting. At ASU, academic recognition (summa, magna, etc.) is based
solely on GPA. At the graduation ceremony, nearly every student in the College
of Education is festooned with a gold "honors cord" signifying recognition,
while the poor stiffs in Engineering are an indistinguishable sea of maroon
with only a flash of gold here and there. Other colleges fall somewhere in
between. This is not all that hard to explain in any number of ways. But guess
who is held up to us as a model by the patriarchal jerks?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Some time ago, I mentioned a study we did in 1988-89 of the impact of our
basic writing course (before we went to "stretch"). Because the stakes were
high ( for various political reasons), we wanted to do a study that was well
beyond the shaky "quick and dirty" stuff we usually ave to do for lack of
funding. In this case, the provost and the dean agreed to fund a "good" study.
And fund they did. An account of this study has now been published:
 
"A Comparison of a Randomized and Two Quasi-Experimental Designs in a Single
Outcome Evaluation: Efficacy of a University-Level Remedial Writing Program."
Evaluation Review, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 207-244.
 
It's pretty tough sledding. I was co-author with a bunch of psychometricians
who frequently had to speak slowly to help me understand things. The article ex
plains and evaluates the research design we used and lays out the outcome
of the study and the consequences that followed from them. If nothing else,
it is a cautionary tale about the cost of good assessment. We are contem-
plating trying to prepare a shorter and more accessible version of the
article, and I would like some advice about that.  I credit the psychos for the
 use of the term "remedial." They claimed their primary readership would not
know what we were talking about otherwise.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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>
> Also, why is it that the word "feminist" seems to be interpreted as
> empty-headed, touchy-feely, self-indulgent, etc., etc., by the powers that
> be? Maybe that's a public education problem for the feminists.
>
> Gail Hapke
 
Yes, it is.  I find it curious if I describe what I do in the
classroom, the first reaction by patriarchal minded folks is what you
describe as "touch-feely."  I am not a touchy-feely person.  No one who
has met me will describe me with those particular adjectives but then will
go on and describe my teaching as such.  If you look at the process I
named about acknowledging and naming the self, the construct of the self
and so on, it might appear touchy-feely.  Any student I've asked to do
this does *not* describe it as such.  If anything it's painful because it
breaks down the wall of "professionalism" in many ways.  So, I really
don't wonder about whether or not I am making anyone feel good about him
or herself, as a teacher, student, or adminstrator.  That's not the issue.
The issue is to recognize the many ways assessment can play out.  And yes,
David, grades are an issue as well and we cannot mask the assessement
issue without addressing grading issues.  As I said in my post about
visiting high schools I give out the grading criteria sheet.  What I
didn't say is I spend my hour with the students talking about writing as a
process.  Doesn't matter.  They want the grading criteria sheet.  I know
that and produce.  BUT, not without complicating the issue first.
 
>
>
> On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> > Peggy's questions about what assessment is and why we have it go to the center
> > of public suspicion of the universities. Let me be the patriarchal jerk for a
> > moment (we learn this at vice provost school). Our constituency knows that the
> > average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
> > grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
> > student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
> > term) in response to some assignment. This is the case either in subsequent
> > classes or on the job. So, it is assumed, that the B grade was a nurturing
> > thing or a grade on process. And it's all very nice for students to feel good
> > about themselves and to have some sense of how to go about things right, but,
> > by cracky, at some point we've got to figure out what they can actually DO.
> > Product. Performance. And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
> > stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
> > if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
> > good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE! (Hey, I'm really getting into
> > this!) In any case, we get this line of thought and metaphor shoved at us all
> > the time. And it is not TOTALLY unreasonable. That is, we need to take it into
> > account. We know that a college experience that simply prepares people to work
> > and do is an impoverished educational experience. Some of our students know
> > this; the rest discover it when they turn 40 or so. But there is nothing
> > necessarily evil about preparing people to work and do as part of their
> > college experience. Or is there? And somehow, we need to communicate
> > effectively to our constituency how what we do will help students to operate
> > effectively in the world and to change it into a better place. This is one of
> > those cases where the logic of persuasion may have to depart dramatically from
> > the logic of discovery. Can I go out to Intel and tell them that we are doing
> > feminist assessment of the students in our electronics technology program?
> >
> > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > ___6001 South Power Road
> > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
>
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> thing or a grade on process. And it's all very nice for students to feel good
> about themselves and to have some sense of how to go about things right, but,
> by cracky, at some point we've got to figure out what they can actually DO.
> Product. Performance. And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
> stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
> if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
> good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE! (Hey, I'm really getting into
> this!) In any case, we get this line of thought and metaphor shoved at us all
> the time. And it is not TOTALLY unreasonable. That is, we need to take it into
> account. We know that a college experience that simply prepares people to work
> and do is an impoverished educational experience. Some of our students know
> this; the rest discover it when they turn 40 or so. But there is nothing
> necessarily evil about preparing people to work and do as part of their
> college experience. Or is there? And somehow, we need to communicate
> effectively to our constituency how what we do will help students to operate
> effectively in the world and to change it into a better place. This is one of
> those cases where the logic of persuasion may have to depart dramatically from
> the logic of discovery. Can I go out to Intel and tell them that we are doing
> feminist assessment of the students in our electronics technology program?
>
 
Actually, judging from the way Intel is currently promoting itself as the
cyber-funk-all-fun-all-the-time company (far from a picture of tech
companies--IBM--we knew in the past), that kind of rhetoric might be very
appealing to them.
 
Of course, we need standards, as David points out and as Susan has
suggested (among others), particularly if our goals include some ability
to help students discover their most appreciable talents.  Still, this
doesn't mean choosing between persuasion and discovery (which are not
mutually exclusive).  Like most aspects of daily and cyclical life, it's
a metter of balance. This is what makes our work so
compelling/interesting/frustrating.  sigh.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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        Yay, David!  You articulated very clearly the position those of
us who "work the interface" between composition programs and writing in
the majors programs, which in my case, is always referred to our
external writing advisory council, too, for professional workplace
needs, learn from experience.
 
        This confirms my position that what we need to be teaching AND
assessing is students' ability to size up a particular rhetorical
context, often new, and figure out textural strategies for the document
required that will successfully address the multiple constraints
peculiar to THAT context.
 
        Our advisory council has shown us that workplace writing
contexts are far more varied than academic contexts, which are far more
varied than composition class contexts.  Writers continually have to
adapt to new exigencies for their writing, and this adaptability is what
I'm trying to push and our students need to understand early.  I want to
raise students' metacognitive awareness of themselves as always situated
writers--and THE SITUATIONS NEVER STAY THE SAME!
 
        Thanks for your usual incisive summation!
 
Yvonne Merrill
University Composition Board
University of Arizona
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The logics of discovery and persuasion are not mutually exclusive, of course,
and may be identical in some cases. In other cases, they are not identical:
where the reasons our audience might accept something are radically different
from the reasons we might accept them or the principles and logic by which we
discovered them. This becomes the rhetorician's ethical dilemma. How important
is it, for example, to emphasize that a certain kind of instruction or
assessment has its roots in feminist (or Marxist or Machiavellian) theory, if
mention of the source closes the audience's mind to what follows? A reverse
example: the recommended pedagogy for one of our composition courses happened
to align very nicely with some of principles of total quality management
(sounding quaint already), even though it was derived through a different
logic. But I must admit that I was not above taking advantage of an audience'
value for TQM to recommend our course as an example of a quality course. Heck,
it is a quality course.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Please pass this information along to anyone you know who might
be interested -- and forgive cross postings.  I'd be happy to answer
any questions.
 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick
Department of English
York College/CUNY
kirkpatrick@york.cuny.edu
 
--------------------------------------------------------------
 
The English Department at York College of the City University of
New York invites applicants for three tenure-track positions at
the rank of Assistant Professor, closing date May 13.  All
require the earned doctorate.
 
York is a small four-year college within CUNY, located in Jamaica,
Queens; while the College has a strong liberal arts emphasis, it is
best known as a center for career programs in the health, social service,
and business professions.  The College serves a student population that
reflects the diverse ethnicity of New York City; the College has a strong
commitment to affirmative action in hiring.
 
The three positions (advertisements are attached below) are:
 
        1. Teacher Education/English, literacy specialist
        2. Writing and Literature (journalism, writing in the
           disciplines, linguistics experience all pluses)
        3. (same)
 
=================================================================
 
POSITION:               ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, TEACHER
                        EDUCATION PROGRAM
                        (Tenure track, effective September 1, 1998)
 
DEPARTMENT:             English
 
DUTIES:                 To teach courses in Elementary Education,
                        Literacy Education, and in Literacy for college
                        students; to supervise Elementary Education
                        students in the field, to advise English majors
                        preparing to teach at the elementary school level;
                        to develop courses and curricula in Literacy
                        Education; to carry out other teaching, scholarship,
                        and service as appropriate to rank.
 
QUALIFICATIONS;         Earned doctorate in Teacher Education or in
                        Reading; BA/MA English major preferred;
                        experience as reading specialist preferred;
                        three years minimum prior experience working
                        in an elementary school setting.
 
SALARY:                 $29,931 - $52,213 per year, commensurate with
                        qualifications and experience.
 
TO APPLY:       Send cover letter, resume, names, addresses, telephone
                numbers of three (3) references to:
 
                        CODE: ELEM. ED
                        YORK COLLEGE
                        Office of Human Resources, Rm. 2H01
                        94-20 Guy R. Brewer Blvd.
                        Jamaica, NY 11451
                        or FAX (718) 262-2143
 
=================================================================
 
POSITION:               ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH
                        (two positions, tenure track,
                        effective September 1, 1998)
 
DEPARTMENT:             English
 
DUTIES:                 Teach writing and general literature
                        in a small department.  Develop courses and
                        curricula in writing and literature.  Advise
                        students, provide service to the department and
                        College outside of the classroom.  Carry out other
                        teaching; scholarship, and service as appropriate
                        to rank.
 
QUALIFICATIONS;         Earned doctorate in English; Writing in the
                        Disciplines a plus; Journalism experience a plus;
                        Linguistics a plus.
 
SALARY:                 $29,931 - $52,213 per year, commensurate with
                        qualifications and experience.
 
TO APPLY:       Send cover letter, resume, names, addresses, telephone
                numbers of three (3) references to:
 
                        CODE: ENGLISH
                        YORK COLLEGE
                        Office of Human Resources, Rm. 2H01
                        94-20 Guy R. Brewer Blvd.
                        Jamaica, NY 11451
                        or FAX (718) 262-2143
 
=======================================================================
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/IRCA/AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT
EMPLOYER
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Please pass this information along to anyone you know who might
be interested -- and forgive cross postings.  I'd be happy to answer
any questions. Please note also that our communications classes are taugh=
t
in the Department of Business and Industrial Management, so if anyone wit=
h
a communications background (especially business communications) is looki=
ng
for an administrative position, the second position would be appropriate.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management=20
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
ecampbel@kettering.edu
-----------------
Position #1
-----------------
        Kettering University (formerly GMI Engineering & Management Institute)
invites applications for a tenure-track position to teach and develop
undergraduate written and oral communication courses. The successful
candidate must hold a Ph.D. in English, communication, business
communication, or technical writing. Other requirements include college
level teaching and/or professional experience in business or technical
communication; evidence of scholarly and/or professional achievement;
demonstrated effective interpersonal, written, and oral communication
skills; computer literacy; familiarity with contemporary presentation
media; and proof of legal authority to work in the U.S.
        Additional desired qualifications: candidates who meet the above criteri=
a
and who also have experience in ESL, WAC, or speech education should
indicate this experience in their credentials.
        Send two (2) copies of curriculum vitae, including a brief statement of
research interest and three (3) letters of reference to: Dr. Barbara T.
Ward, Communication Faculty Search Chair, BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMEN=
T
DEPARTMENT, KETTERING UNIVERSITY, 1700 W. Third Avenue, Flint, MI
48504-4898. To ensure full consideration, applications must be received b=
y
April 15, 1998. The appointment commences October 1, 1998. EEO M/F/V/D
              **************************
Kettering University is an independent degree-granting college specializi=
ng
in closely coupled cooperative education at the baccalaureate level. The
Institute offers undergraduate programs in engineering, management, appli=
ed
sciences, and mathematics. It also provides innovative and responsive
graduate level and continuing education programs for resident students an=
d
working professionals. Kettering's mission is to serve society by prepari=
ng
technical and managerial leaders.
-----------------
Position #2
-----------------
Kettering University
Department Head
Business and Industrial Management
(RE-OPENED SEARCH)
 
Kettering University, a five-year, independent, co-operative educational
university in mid- Michigan, invites applications from qualified applican=
ts
who can provide leadership in program development as Department Head of t=
he
Business and Industrial Management Department.
 
Responsibilities of the position include external promotion of department=
al
programs, with the goal of increasing student enrollment and co-operative
student employment for undergraduate accounting/finance, information
systems, marketing, and operations/service management programs; outreach
and fund raising among business, industrial and alumni communities; suppo=
rt
for faculty and undergraduate & graduate curriculum; expanding department=
al
programs; and effective administration of departmental activities.
 
Qualification requirements: Applicants must hold a Terminal Degree (an
earned Ph.D. or D.B.A.) in one of the business or business communication
disciplines with at least 7 years of teaching and 3 years of departmental
service (such as curriculum development, scheduling, and managing
accreditation processes).  Contributions to the Discipline: 1) evidence o=
f
scholarly achievement; 2) demonstrated application of leadership and
continuous improvement skills in higher education.  Communication Skills:
demonstrated effectiveness in communication skills.  Appointment
Conditions: must be approved, based on Kettering University criteria, for
appointment to the faculty at the rank of Full Professor prior to
appointment as Department Head; must have proof of legal authority to wor=
k
in the U.S.
 
Kettering University, formerly GMI Engineering & Management Institute, is
located in Flint, Michigan, a mid-Michigan community of 430,000 residents
recently profiled in the Wall Street Journal as being among the top 5
locations with regard to home value. Flint, with less than 4.5 percent
unemployment, is within a one-hour drive of several major metropolitan
areas =96 Lansing, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Saginaw/Bay City =96 and is locate=
d
among year-round recreational sites where summer recreation on lakes or
winter recreation on snow-covered trails can be easily enjoyed.  We have =
a
long history of developing students whose academic achievement ranks amon=
g
the best in the nation.  Last year, students placed in the top 5 in the
Delta Epsilon Chi national business competition. With highly selective
admissions criteria, Kettering has nearly 2,500 undergraduate students.=20
The Master of Science programs enroll over 700 students.  Our co-operativ=
e
employment-based undergraduate programs have more than 700 employers acro=
ss
the United States that provide student employment opportunities.  Our
highly motivated  students come from all across the US and several other
countries.  The Business and Industrial Management program is accredited =
by
the Association of Collegiate Business Schools and Programs (ACBSP) and
awards the Bachelor of Science degree.  The Business and Industrial
Management faculty is highly-qualified =96 three-fourths of the contact h=
ours
are taught by full time faculty who hold earned Ph.D.s and all faculty ha=
ve
significant business and industrial experience.  Department seniors test =
at
the 98th percentile on the ETS-Major Field Test in Business and are all
employed at graduation.
 
 
To ensure full consideration, send two (2) copies of the following: lette=
r
of application, resume, and three (3) professional references to: Busines=
s
and Industrial Management Department Head Search, Human Resources Dept.,
Kettering University, 1700 West Third Avenue, Flint, MI. 48504-4898, by M=
ay
1, 1998. EEO M/F/V/D
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I'd like to address part of the problem David cites below:
 
>Our constituency knows that the
>average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
>grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
>student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
>term) in response to some assignment. This is the case either in subsequent
>classes or on the job. So, it is assumed, that the B grade was a nurturing
>thing or a grade on process.
 
I'd argue that this is because no one has bothered to define FY Comp in
terms that are available to everyone.  As most of you know, a group of us
have been working on an Outcomes Statement for FY Comp for about a year.
Defining outcomes will help us inform our stakeholders what FY Comp courses
do (and what they don't do).  That, in turn, should help step up the
pressure on WAC to keep students writing throughout their college years.
 
If you'd like to see (and comment on, please!) the latest version of the
Outcomes Statement (fresh from an all-day workshop at CCCC), here's the
URL:
 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/cccc98draft1.html
 
>And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
>stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
>if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
>good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE!
 
This was a great example, 'cuz it reminded me of a brake shop in North
Little Rock, Arkansas, where the motto was, "We not only stand behind our
work; we'll stand in FRONT of it."
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Me, too, Keith.
 
A key function of feminist/feminine action, it seems to me, is a genuine
community of friendly, if sometimes arguing, colleagues of all types,
which, let's admit, rarely gets the time or the direct attention it needs
to begin and then to grow.  For the most part, our communities tend to be
superficial, and we don't get together enough to generate the kind of
descriptive assessment standards that we need.  I know I sound too
authoritarian, but I would require meetings at the beginning of each term
for OLD and NEW teachers and administrators to work out such criteria over
and over again, and then meetings such as have been described earlier to
continue the conversation throughout the year.  Without this community, no
one feels safe enough to share the way we have to to do a good job, and
without the continual (is that the right word?) work on such criteria and
on out relationships with each other, we can only teach and assess (grade)
in what can be very haphazard chaos.  (No patterns that are useful there.)
 
On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
> My guess is that men who are attracted to a strong "compositionist" role
> (that is, working most closely and fully with actual student writing
> somehow) already internalize some of the feminist ethos.
 
 
This might be too gradiose a claim, but the battle over what is
Educational Philosophy is really over what kind of a country we want for
now and for the future, and Rhet-Comp has that battle at its heart, and
has had it, for a long time.  Seeing students gain their own, and
personal, power over communication and rhetoric with their own choices
still intact is the fundamental assertion of our field.  Isn't it?  We,
ourselves face _A Challenge to Care in Schools_ that the minute
assessments of grammar, spelling, and outcomes of other types deny (Nel
Noddings, and also Jane Roland Martin's _The Schoolhome_).
 
When Ed and Ira have a disagreement over assessment, we know one thing for
certain:  that both of them have the students' own interests deep in their
souls.  Ira and Ed just have a different view of the aims and purposes of
governments that USE assessment, and that's where the real dialogue is,
and that doesn't mean that Ed and Ira have to come to some agreement or
certainty about the issue--they do great service to all by raising it to
our consciousness.
 
I note that Keith's session returned again and again as his co-presenters
said, to the Anne Berthoff assertion that Rhet-Comp and the 4Cs must
return again and again to its roots in teaching writing.
 
There is no closure, no certainty, in democracy--only process and
recursivity.  Those are feminine values, I think.
 
Bill Pedersen
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Yvonne,
 
Tell us again the story about the sci/eng prof who responded to your
question about rewriting and revisions....please?  It is an issue in our
discussion of grade curves.....
 
a person with an ulterior motive,
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Well........
 
        too many times, a grade or an assessment is seen as a permanent
label by the testers and by the testees.  Feminine assessment would always
repeat the warning that this "thing" is only a 1/2000 of a second snapshot
of a person's ability, and that tests are even less of a snapshot in time
than portfolios.  The inevitable hierarchy of grades  is too easily
damaging to the student, and I worry about that, and make it a problem for
my students, who are involved in the process and results of our grading.
Once those labels are given, of course, no one has to deal further with
those who didn't measure up.
 
        Now, we know that writers don't "just get it" at one moment, and
stay competent forever, but that all writers must rework their abilities
to meet differing demands, different audiences, but the reactionaries (?)
who just want an end to all the chaos demand certainty.
 
        The denigration of touchie-feelie has to be arising from disgust
at the self-esteem movement, which needed and still needs some criticism.
However, self-esteem is still the fundament on which a writer can come to
grips with a tough task:  self-esteem doesn't meen one loves oneself
without question, but it does mean that a person has confidence that
she/he can DO what is required of her/him in a given situation--that
she/he can make things work out.  This tough-minded optimism is absolutely
necessary.  Trouble is, like good writing itself, it takes a long time and
a lot of helpful experiences with helpful people to gain that confidence.
If a student does not have that confidence, our teaching must at least
move them toward it, and the process method is a very good way to do that.
 
        But when business people say their employees, even equals, cannot
write, are they talking about situations in which there WAS a process?  I
don't think so--they are talking about a one-shot deal, and that doesn't
work even for those of us who are exceptionally fluent.  (We can see that
right here by our own one-shot posts.)  If there is a need for the
transmission/banking method, it is in illuminating and emphasizing the
absolute necessity for process, for helpful collaborators and a writers'
community, and the basic formulation of what a writing process might be.
The rest is action of, by, and for the student.
 
Sorry, guys (remember, I'm from Montana where "guys" means a circle of
friends both male and female).  I get extremely incensed over these
things.
 
Regards,
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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David, I'm sure I speak for many, hoping you will put that study in more
accessible form. --Ed White
 
 
At 10:50 AM 4/9/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Some time ago, I mentioned a study we did in 1988-89 of the impact of our
>basic writing course (before we went to "stretch"). Because the stakes were
>high ( for various political reasons), we wanted to do a study that was well
>beyond the shaky "quick and dirty" stuff we usually ave to do for lack of
>funding. In this case, the provost and the dean agreed to fund a "good"
study.
>And fund they did. An account of this study has now been published:
>
>"A Comparison of a Randomized and Two Quasi-Experimental Designs in a Single
>Outcome Evaluation: Efficacy of a University-Level Remedial Writing Program."
>Evaluation Review, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 207-244.
>
>It's pretty tough sledding. I was co-author with a bunch of psychometricians
>who frequently had to speak slowly to help me understand things. The
article ex
>plains and evaluates the research design we used and lays out the outcome
>of the study and the consequences that followed from them. If nothing else,
>it is a cautionary tale about the cost of good assessment. We are contem-
>plating trying to prepare a shorter and more accessible version of the
>article, and I would like some advice about that.  I credit the psychos
for the
> use of the term "remedial." They claimed their primary readership would not
>know what we were talking about otherwise.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
>Our constituency knows that the
>average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
>grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
>student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
>term) in response to some assignment.
 
Yep.  It all gets back to grammar.  We've continued to indulge the world,
even our colleagues, in myths about the importance of grammar, and it comes
back to block everything we really know we ought to be doing.  And the worst
thing it does is block genuine close work with sentences and language, work
where we change meaning by changing form.  I've got a full article on this
if anybody wants more backing.  Can't get anybody to publish it, but then
I'm afraid my tone has a gotten a bit obnoxious as I have become more
fatalistic about this issue.  My experience as a trial lawyer, reading
internal documents to find out what went wrong, made plain to me that people
DIE not because of bad grammar but because of 1) the inability to develop a
proposition, and 2) the unwillingness of upper management to take seriously
intelligent, cogent ideas that are badly punctuated.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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In the very interesting discussion of feminist assessment, much of the
direction seems to be feminist ways to interact with other profs.  At my
institution I don;t get much of a chance to be a feminist (collaborative,
etc) with my peers (as you have heard) but I do try to be a feminist
administrator with students.  In our large scale placement testing, I get
to write the directions and letters that go to students.  In the tone of
my letters, in the information I share with them, in the openess I have
about our testing process and our goals, I try to include students in the
process, to demystify the testing situation.
 
After all, I may work with other profs, but I work for the students.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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I hear what you are saying, David, about those other audiences, but I find
it interesting that we/compositionists tend to reject theoretical work even
among ourselves.  Those who aren't familiar with feminist theory quickly
equate feminism with either man-hating (the man/woman division, the
problems we've had with "the guy thing") or maternal instinct (the
logic/emotion division, the problems we've had with "touchy-feely").
Current work in feminism doesn't accept these simple divisions; in fact, it
challenges them.  Yes--at least in the case of assessment--we have to
address outside audiences...eventually.  But why are we doing it here and
now?  When I'm thinking through these ideas, I'm suspending that audience
for a while; I'm talking to insiders; I'm playing with terminology.  Those
other audiences encourage us to close off theory:  when they hear
"feminism," they will think "weak" or "soft" or "hard" or "divisive."
Until I have a better sense for myself of what a feminist approach might
do, I want to suspend that audience; once I'm clearer about it, I can
choose how I'll deal with those others.  I know that the nature of this
list encourages moves toward immediate practice, so maybe it isn't the
appropriate forum for this discussion, as Gail indicated at the outset
(please point me to better places, if so).  I wonder, however, if we do
more damage to ourselves when we close off theoretical questions too
quickly than we do if we suspend audience.
 
I think I have dug myself in deep enough for now...
 
Patricia
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Keith: What irritates me the most about our colleagues "myths" is that I
have rarely seen a student commit an "error" that I have not seen
duplicated by professors in manuscripts submitted, accepted, and in
production at major publishing houses. Having spent twelve years of my
life as a free lance developmental editor of academic textbooks, I have
dealt with a geographer who identified one of the provinces of Canada as
"British Colombia" (where they grow the freeze-dried coffee beans), a cold
war historian who couldn't spell Krushchev the same way twice (by the way,
I don't remember how to spell it, and I'm NOT looking it up), and a
grammarian who consistently confused "passive" with "past." Not to mention
all the sentence fragments, misplaced modifiers, agreement errors,
intentional and unintentional plagiarisms, and LAME bibliographies (which
I always had to redo). Yet these are the people who say our students can't
write. Go figure.
 
Gail Hapke
 
 On Fri, 10 Apr 1998, keith rhodes
wrote:
 
> David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> >Our constituency knows that the
> >average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
> >grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
> >student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
> >term) in response to some assignment.
>
> Yep.  It all gets back to grammar.  We've continued to indulge the world,
> even our colleagues, in myths about the importance of grammar, and it comes
> back to block everything we really know we ought to be doing.  And the worst
> thing it does is block genuine close work with sentences and language, work
> where we change meaning by changing form.  I've got a full article on this
> if anybody wants more backing.  Can't get anybody to publish it, but then
> I'm afraid my tone has a gotten a bit obnoxious as I have become more
> fatalistic about this issue.  My experience as a trial lawyer, reading
> internal documents to find out what went wrong, made plain to me that people
> DIE not because of bad grammar but because of 1) the inability to develop a
> proposition, and 2) the unwillingness of upper management to take seriously
> intelligent, cogent ideas that are badly punctuated.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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On Fri, 10 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>  My experience as a trial lawyer, reading
> internal documents to find out what went wrong, made plain to me that people
> DIE not because of bad grammar but because of 1) the inability to develop a
> proposition, and 2) the unwillingness of upper management to take seriously
> intelligent, cogent ideas that are badly punctuated.
 
Except, of course, when it is their own writing that is badly punctuated;
that is, sometimes what determines bad punctuation is not
objective application of agreed upon rules, but by the authority ascribed
to the writer in question. The lower an author is on writing chain in any
given context, the less author(ity) they have, and the the greater the
demand they face to conform to punctuation rules as well as approved
structures for arguments and tones for voices. That is, not only are
stylistic doors closed, but so are rhetorical ones.
 
I think it was in Phoenix that Susanmarie talked about this, about
how teachers read some student portfolios more severely than others
because some students attempted structures and voices, that while
sophisticated and original, where not student-like.
 
Am I getting this correct, Susanmarie?
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Kim,
 
Thanks for the fine note with the best priority in mind.  The
students...And about being a feminist with other profs -- I've had a good
time on the list, but then, my virtual life is always much richer than my
"real" one except when dealing with students...
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Patricia, I want to thank you for your reply to my post on feminism and
assessment.  I find your elaboration very useful.  And where you say, "
Gendered divisions are the least interesting aspect of the conversation
as far as I'm concerned--unfortunately, they are also what most people
respond to," I can't agree more.
 
How they get in the way has been of some interest to me lately.  Maybe
it is because I am now living in south Texas, were
stereotyping--especially ethnic stereotyping--is often a way of life.
It seems to me sometimes that what we are looking at is a kind of
primacy in categorization.  Some categories, unconsciously, take
precedence over others.  Sartre remembers meeting a woman who said that
she once had had a bad time with a Jewish furrier and ever since
disliked Jews.  Sartre, reasonably, asks why she did not instead dislike
furriers.  I've just been told a story of an Anglo who when he was a kid
got repeatedly beat up by Hispanic kids in the neighborhood.  He was
cited as an example of a courageous Anglo who had managed, as an adult,
to overcome his prejudice against Hispanics.  But I ask, in the spirit
of Sartre, why the man wasn't prejudiced against kids, or against people
who act violently?  Or against males (assuming--perhaps rashly--that the
neighborhood kids who beat him up were male).
 
As you say, gender categorization often takes precedence.  So we come to
know some male professors who grade rigidly and impersonally and end up
disliking the method because it is "masculine."  Why don't we dislike it
because it is rigid and impersonal?
 
All the assessment traits supported by feminism--collaborative,
formative, multi-perspectived, affective, etc.--I believe in, and I say
more power to feminism for elucidating and supporting them.
 
But here's where I probably depart from many.  I am not persuaded that
to call these traits or principles "feminist" or even (a la Louise
Phelps) "feminine" tends, in the end, toward the general good of the
profession.  It finally just seems divisive.  It also seems misleading,
since if you randomly picked 100 women and 100 men from our field, had
those who believed, say, that the primary purpose of assessment is
formative stand on the right and those who didn't stand on the left, you
would find the right-hand group composed of about 50% males and 50%
females and ditto with the left-hand group.
 
Saying that feminists helped discover, elaborate, and maintain
collaboration is fine and only historically truthful.  But to call a
human preference/skill such as collaboration "feminist" seems to me a
throwback to the days when such preference/skills as public oratory and
business acumen were called "manly."
 
Rich Haswell
 
[Post-post.  I originally wrote this down as an off-list post to
Patricia, but then I thought, what the hell, I am leaving for Mexico in
a few weeks, I can risk sending it to the whole List.]
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Dear Pat,
 
Seems to me you have an appreciative audience, and one that can actually
get things done.  Where better to say what you have to say?
 
I can't remember, but didn't I post a recommendation of Damasio's book,
_Descartes' Errpor_?  I think that book by itself offers enough evidence
to destroy the myth of mind-body and logic-emotion splits.  It's a theory
that can be used every day in rhetoric.
 
Gor for it!
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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I think Rich is saying what Schaef says, even if I haven't been able to
articulate it well enough--the dominant paradigm is of dominance and
obsession, not of male or female, even of white vs. the rest of us.  (I'm
not your typical Norwegian, apologies to Duane who isn't either.)
 
> It seems to me sometimes that what we are looking at is a kind of
> primacy in categorization.  Some categories, unconsciously, take
> precedence over others.
 
 
We have to admit, somewhere, that we are still animals, and animals that
have the same fight or flight decisions to make.  In those, stereotypes
help us make them faster, not better.  It must be human choice NOT to use
the stereotypes, and that can require constant vigilance and a lot of
courage.
 
 Why don't we dislike it
> because it is rigid and impersonal?
>
 
Bingo.  That ought to win a $$$$ prize for Rich to spend in Mexico.  (I am
envious:  I can't afford to go to Nogales, Sonora, 60 miles away.)  :-)
 
Rigid because of binary thinking, judgmental because of a right/wrong
split, and reactionary because of no clear personal boundaries?
 
Bill
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     For the third time, this summer I will take part in our Summer Bridge
     program which I helped design.  We offered a reading/writing intensive
     course with a strong multicultural focus (text: laGuardia and Guth,
     American Voices) and a developmental reading course for the last two
     years.  In a new experiment, this year we will offer the
     reading/writing intensive course and a first year sociology course
     with mandatory supplemental instruction.  The writing intensive course
     is taught in a computer lab and meets for 50% more time than a
     conventional 3 credit course, but is only 3 credits.  It focuses on
     topics such as time management and efficient reading and studying as
     well.  Students write in class daily, discuss the readings and write
     about them and do a variety of small computer-based research projects
     on the web.  If you wish, I would be happy to send you a syllabus and
     some other materials.
 
 
     Ed Moritz
     English & Linguistics
     Indiana U Purdue U Ft Wayne
     Ft Wayne IN 46805-1499
     219-481-6089
     219-481-6985 (fax)
     moritz@ipfw.edu
 
 
 
______________________________ Reply Separator _________________________________
Subject: summer bridge programs
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
Date:    4/7/98 4:35 PM
 
 
I was just approached by the director of our tutorial center about
developing a summer bridge program to help students "at risk."   I have no
experience with pre-baccaulareate curricula and would love to hear about
programs at other institutions that involve incoming students with
challenging, engaging (perhaps community-based) writing projects or
writing-intensive interdisciplinary assignments and steer clear of the
traditional "remedial" approach.  Suggestions, anyone?
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WPA-List,
 
With the permission of kind-hearted David Schwalm, I'm asking for
submissions to Comp Tales one last time.  Min-Zhan Lu and I now have a
publisher, and with a publisher comes a deadline for submission:  August
29, 1998.  The terrific tales we got from the WPA-L helped us get where
we are!.
 
But we need lots more tales. SEND US SOME AND PASS THE WORD.  I append
our new call for submissions, which has a couple of examples of what we
are after.
 
And could anybody provide me with the listowner or listmoderator of the
following lists:  WRITINGC (peer writing tutors), ACW-L (computers &
writing), COMPOSO (on-line writing labs), H-RHETOR (history of
rhetoric), TESL-L (ESL teachers), WAC-L (writing across the
curriculum).  Min and I want to make this, as we say below, a grassroots
venture.
 
Thanks,
 
Rich Haswell
 
Call for submissions:
 
Rich Haswell and Min-Zhan Lu are editing a book for Addison Wesley
Long man titled COMP TALES.  It will be a collection of the stories
about work that college writing teachers like to tell and retell,
orally.  What we're after is the stories that you actually tell other
people about the field--in the halls, over the tutor s table, in
lecture, in committee rooms, on street corners, over the kitchen table,
wherever.  And we want your rendition to approximate that genre of oral
tale.
 
Send us tales!  We want this to be a grassroots collection, stories that
circulate in every part of the discipline, in writing and ESL centers,
in adjunct offices, in TA bullpens, in two-year and four-year and
research institutions.  We want the collection to say, this is really
the field, we re all in it together, and here are the tales we tell as
we keep on going.
 
These stories can evolve around students, courses, programs, teachers,
colleagues, depart ments, administrators, conferences, graduate school,
the public anything connected with college composition.  They can be
inspirational, angry, funny, poignant, instructional, gossipy.  But they
must be tales that you actually pass on.  We would like for you to write
the stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually
tell them.
 
We imagine that most of the tales, written up, to be less than a page in
length.  We would also like for you to explain the customary context in
which you tell the story--when, where, to whom, and why you like to tell
it.  This will be useful for exploring how composition shapes and is
shaped by narratives.  Check the bottom of this post for examples.
 
Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and
those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names
or use pseudonyms and circum locutions (e.g., "a young comp researcher
once..." or "a large public university in the mid-west").  You can
remain anonymous if you choose.  (A list of contributors will be
included at the beginning or the end of the volume.)  In short, we are
aware of the need to protect everyone's privacy.
 
DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSIONS IS AUGUST 29, 1998
 
Please send your favorite comp tales OFF LIST to Rich Haswell:
 
<rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
 
or  Min-zhan Lu:
 
<min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>
 
By regular mail, send to Rich Haswell, Haas Professor English, Dept. of
Humanities, Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, TX
78412
 
Send us some tales!  We know you have them.  And pass the word around.
 
Two illustrations:
 
(1) Relating to Them on Their Level
 
My first full-time job was a soft money, three-year appointment as a
basic writing teacher at an open admissions university in the midwest.
During the summers, I served as director of the Writing Center.  Near
the end of my third year, the chair of the department told me he had
managed to have my staff designation changed from academic to
administrative so that they could keep me permanently on a year-to-year,
contract basis, teaching three sections of basic writing each term with
released time from one section to direct the center.  At the next
department meeting, the chair announced to my colleagues my change in
status, saying how pleased everyone was to have found a way to keep me
because I was such a fine teacher of basic writing, worked with
 remedial  students so well, etc.  Then in the next breath he said,
 
 But, of course, we don t all have the personality of a [my name]; she
can relate to them on their level.   Everyone chuckled affectionately,
and then moved to the next item on the agenda.
 
But I was left wondering why this good news had suddenly made me feel so
bad.  It took me a while to realize that I felt bad because, before I
could even savor my compliments, they had been taken away; my ability to
work so well with the students in my classes became a result of my
personality, not of my intellectual and peda gogical skills.
 
Explanation:  I tell this story now in order to talk to the teaching
assistants I work with about how it is important to remember that
teaching well is the result of hard work, reflection, and serious
intellectual labor--not just a matter of being upbeat and perky.
 
(2)  That s what it s for
 
Once when I was directing a program, one of my TAs told me this story,
laughing the whole while.  He had been getting after his first-year comp
students all semester to look up words they did not understand in the
anthology of readings.   Use the dic tionary,  he kept telling them,
 That s what it s for.   Then late in the semester he was conferencing
with a student over a first draft of a research paper.  Clearly the
stu dent was very competent with the topic, but had not considered the
plight of lay readers.  He had indulged in much technical jargon with no
explanation of the terms.
 
 I have no idea what these words mean,  said the TA to the student.
 
 Look  em up,  said the student to the TA.
 
Explanation:  I have told this story often to young instructors,
especially when the issue arises of unequal power relationships between
teacher and students.  The story also comes readily to mind when faculty
start complaining about how badly students read aca demic prose.  The
last time I told it was during a WAC seminar, after a professor in the
business school had protested that he couldn't be expected to evaluate
papers written for other disciplines, like biology or engineering.
Everyone laughed except him.
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Please excuse me for taking us away from the subject of assessment and
gender--certainly one of the best strings I've read this academic
year--but I am interested in learning about the range of opinion on the
best administrative home for a writing program.  Please send me to the
archives of this list, if appropriate, as I'd guess this topic has come
up before, or to other references; I welcome any replies off the list,
as well.
 
Here are our circumstances in brief: currently the Composition Program
is part of the English Department (always has been), staffed by graduate
teaching associates (MFA & M.A./Ph.D lit programs) and full-time
lecturers.  Making those positions full-time has been one of my efforts
in the two years since I became WPA; I came over from literature,
understanding myself to be a transitional figure.  We are likely to have
funding to search for a new director, appropriately trained, next year.
 
Meanwhile, the university has been developing efforts in WAC and in
learning communities out of the vice-provost's office; some of our
teachers participate in the latter, though always paired with a tenured
faculty member from a field other than English.  It is in this context
that we hear now about the possibilities of abolishing first-year
composition in favor of WAC, supported by undergraduate peer-tutors.
 
All of you and I can guess how my colleagues in literature and creative
writing might feel about the removal of first-year writing from this
department, but I am aware (besides the Minnesota story) of sea changes
in the relations among literature programs, writing programs, and WAC
programs everywhere.  Everyone here read the CHE piece on "bad blood"
some time ago too.  I do have some concern about moving a program into
central administration and away from a departmental home of its own (or
within an English Department).  But I would like to hear what others
feel are the best administrative circumstances for student learning.
 
Thanks for any replies.  By the way, reading this list this year has
been a wonderful education; I have also benefitted from the Summer
Workshop and Conference last year. The whole experience of trying to do
this job for a short time has given me both a sense of humility and of
renewed energy as a teacher.  If the MLA only knew . . . .
 
Tom Goodman
Director of Composition
University of Miami
tgoodman@miami.edu
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What I am generally trying to get at is, not that we shouldn't theorize, but
that we have a special responsibility to take theory to practice and to make
the case for practice in terms that people understand. By "people" I don't
mean us. I do mean our students and our public. What makes us us is our
ability to think about things in complex and systematic ways, and if we don't
do this, no one else will. But the way we talk about these things among
ourselves will constantly be misunderstood in the public arena. This is really
an issue of cross-cultural communication.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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At 4:26 PM -0700 4/10/98, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>What I am generally trying to get at is, not that we shouldn't theorize, but
>that we have a special responsibility to take theory to practice and to make
>the case for practice in terms that people understand. By "people" I don't
>mean us. I do mean our students and our public. What makes us us is our
>ability to think about things in complex and systematic ways, and if we don't
>do this, no one else will. But the way we talk about these things among
>ourselves will constantly be misunderstood in the public arena. This is really
>an issue of cross-cultural communication.
>
I understood you to mean just what you have said, and I agree.  We will be
misunderstood by those outside (and by those inside), and we have an
obligation to take theory to practice.  I agree, and I think the latter is
particularly important in assessment.  I'm suggesting that we are doing it
too soon in this case, that we have not given ourselves time to theorize
assessment, that we ought to try looking at assessment differently.  That
does not mean all of us, certainly, and it does not mean in all contexts.
But when moves like the concerns about how the public and the students
going to respond come at the outset of theoretical exploration, I see us
having to resort to whatever has been working because this is what the
public will understand.  Even the outcomes group suspended audience until
late in the game as a way to work through what they mean first.
 
Patricia
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Nick Carbone wrote:
 
>Keith Rhodes wrote:
>>people
>>DIE not because of bad grammar but because of 1) the inability to develop a
>>proposition, and 2) the unwillingness of upper management to take seriously
>>intelligent, cogent ideas that are badly punctuated.
 
>Except, of course, when it is their own writing that is badly punctuated;
 
I don't even want to start on the whole issue of the executive secretary,
usually a woman, who has a very complex role in corporate usage--except to
say that it definitely would route us back to feminist theory again.  For
the person who is a savvy enough corporate politician, there is one great
study waiting out there, though.  Or has someone done it already?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Though guilty of a response that started a "was feminism" subject tag, I
want us to keep our noses in this great discussion for a long time.  I can't
remember who to credit, but I read or heard once that "feminism" is what
Derrida only pretends "differance" could be--a term that de-stabilizes its
very context of interpretation. Trying to be manly (I'm joking, okay?), I'll
ignore that and define away anyway.  Feminism has to be, at once 1)
identifying the unethical social constructs that limit women; 2) helping
women to succeed despite these constructs; 3) working to dismantle those
constructs; and 4) theorizing these practices.  Men can be full players in
this effort.  In (3) we even start to do things like identify mostly with
the women in our field; disturbingly, in (4) we could start to take over
feminism, but shouldn't because of the constraints of (1) and (2).  I also
posted about hoping this can be more than men vs. women, but at last there
are things about feminism that need to be for women.  Do our constructs of
assessment limit the successes of women or enhance them?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Whatever has worked, is very close to the bone of this problem.  Likewise,
perhaps, that whatever is numeric/empirical whether it works or not, can
drive the curriculum like the SAT/ACT can drive secondary schools.  I
don't think the "public" understands anything but "empirical" testing and
proof.
 
It's up to us.
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sat, 11 Apr 1998, Patricia LaCoste wrote:
 
> At 4:26 PM -0700 4/10/98, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >What I am generally trying to get at is, not that we shouldn't theorize, but
> >that we have a special responsibility to take theory to practice and to make
> >the case for practice in terms that people understand. By "people" I don't
> >mean us. I do mean our students and our public. What makes us us is our
> >ability to think about things in complex and systematic ways, and if we don't
> >do this, no one else will. But the way we talk about these things among
> >ourselves will constantly be misunderstood in the public arena. This is really
> >an issue of cross-cultural communication.
> >
> I understood you to mean just what you have said, and I agree.  We will be
> misunderstood by those outside (and by those inside), and we have an
> obligation to take theory to practice.  I agree, and I think the latter is
> particularly important in assessment.  I'm suggesting that we are doing it
> too soon in this case, that we have not given ourselves time to theorize
> assessment, that we ought to try looking at assessment differently.  That
> does not mean all of us, certainly, and it does not mean in all contexts.
> But when moves like the concerns about how the public and the students
> going to respond come at the outset of theoretical exploration, I see us
> having to resort to whatever has been working because this is what the
> public will understand.  Even the outcomes group suspended audience until
> late in the game as a way to work through what they mean first.
>
> Patricia
>
> Patricia LaCoste
> plc@csd.uwm.edu
> Department of English
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
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Once again, into the breach, brave persons....
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sat, 11 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
 Feminism has to be, at once 1)
> identifying the unethical social constructs that limit women; 2) helping
> women to succeed despite these constructs; 3) working to dismantle those
> constructs; and 4) theorizing these practices.  Men can be full players in
> this effort.  In (3) we even start to do things like identify mostly with
> the women in our field; disturbingly, in (4) we could start to take over
> feminism, but shouldn't because of the constraints of (1) and (2).  I also
> posted about hoping this can be more than men vs. women, but at last there
> are things about feminism that need to be for women.  Do our constructs of
> assessment limit the successes of women or enhance them?
 
Definately some things about feminism that need to be for women, even
when, I think, we might agree that dominance and obsession go hand in hand
with oppression and dependence, so that men have a deeply personal stake
in
this theorizing, action, and constructing.  (Especially us poor lowly grad
students.....). :-)
 
Oppression/dependence is enacted through the body, through the body's
reaction to threats, through the body's responses in emotions, and words
are the primary conduit for all these expressions.  Rhetoric must
understand psychology--affective psych, that is.  Damasio would say that
all the neuro-biological psychology is worthless unless it helps us
understand the affective, because that's where the whole system plays out:
in our behavior.
 
As for those constructs and their effect on women, I don't know.  Women?
 
Bill
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On Sat, 11 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>  Do our constructs of
> assessment limit the successes of women or enhance them?
 
Actually, I just wanted to get Keith's question up to the top of a post so
people will be more likely to answer it! I'd like to hear what people have
to say about the effects of assessment constructs on women teachers
(profs, adjuncts, TAs), women administrators, and women students. . . .
 
Gail Hapke
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Hello!  As long as we're talking about assessment :-) . . .
 
 
I'm currently designing a research project that I'll continue through the
summer-a project on how computer labs are being theorized and assessed
within the contexts of writing programs.  In other words, I'm ultimately
interested in learning how writing program administrators (and/or computer
lab directors) assess how effectively a computer lab is being used to
further (supplement? parallel? challenge?) a writing program's goals-and
how these definitions of effectiveness position/define/affect students and
faculty who use the computer lab within that program.   Also, since many
schools are turning to distance-learning technology, and since some schools
are now requiring their incoming freshmen to provide their own laptops, I
am interested in finding out what administrators believe the future of
computer labs will be.
 
I was hoping that listmembers would be willing to participate in an initial
survey about their computer labs.
 
Many thanks to all who read this.  If you are interested in the study,
please respond privately to
Karen Lunsford
U of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign  (Center for Writing Studies, Ph.D. program)
 
klunsfor@uiuc.edu
 
 
 
 
 
(By "computer lab," I mean a computer room reserved as a classroom and/or
as a student resource expressly for use by a writing program or writing
center.  However, please let me know if your program has developed other
computer arrangements.)
 
 
How would you describe your writing program(s)?
 
2-year college ____   4-year college____    MA/PhD program ____
 
 
1.  Is an assessment of the computer lab(s) included with an assessment of
the writing program as a whole?  Or is the computer lab assessed
separately, if at all?
 
 
2.  If the computer lab is assessed either separately or as part of the
writing program, what are the current criteria for assessment?   the
procedures?      How do these criteria and procedures relate to the
(specified or implied) demands of your accreditation agency?
 
 
3.  A look to the past:   When the computer lab was first created, what
assessment criteria and procedures were proposed in the grant or funding
request?   (In other words, I'm wondering what changes, if any, you've seen
in how your computer lab(s) is assessed.)
 
 
4.  A look to the future:  Since I started this project, I've talked to
several people about the future of computer labs in writing programs.  Some
believe that their computer labs are well supported by their institutions.
Some have wondered whether the school-funded computer lab per se will exist
5 years from now, since some institutions are now providing facilities for
networking in all classrooms or are using distance-learning techniques.
Other institutions are simply arguing that they cannot keep up with the
costs of maintaining and updating separate computer labs for the
humanities, and are closing them.
 
What do you see as the future of your computer lab?
 
What arguments would you make either for or against funding a computer lab?
 
What new uses for computers (either in labs or elsewhere) do you see being
developed by/for your writing program?    And how are they being assessed?
 
 
5.  Would it be OK for me to quote your responses?
 
Would you be interested in participating further with this project?
 
 
 
Many thanks again for your time,
Karen
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On Sat, 11 Apr 1998, Patricia LaCoste wrote:
 
SNIP
 
> obligation to take theory to practice.  I agree, and I think the latter is
> particularly important in assessment.  I'm suggesting that we are doing it
> too soon in this case, that we have not given ourselves time to theorize
> assessment, that we ought to try looking at assessment differently.  That
> does not mean all of us, certainly, and it does not mean in all contexts.
> But when moves like the concerns about how the public and the students
> going to respond come at the outset of theoretical exploration, I see us
> having to resort to whatever has been working because this is what the
> public will understand.  Even the outcomes group suspended audience until
> late in the game as a way to work through what they mean first.
>
> Patricia
>
>
 
This is a very Elbovian move, Patricia--a sort of "closing my eyes as I
speak" way of doing theory.  Though I agree with Peter on many things,
I've always wondered about whether it's ever really *possible* to elide
audience in this way.  Giving ourselves time to theorize assessment
without external audience pressure just shifts audiences, really, from the
heavy-breathing state and federal apparatchiks who are starting to drum
their fingers impatiently about standards and assessment back to other
friends in the Club, who have *been* theorizing assessment for decades.
And we have obviously not been as successful in communicating that work
to other stakeholders as we might have been.
 
My historical research has shown me again and again that demographic
and external cultural changes and demands have always driven composition
more obviously than they have most other fields.  I'm not sure we have the
freedom to elide that audience of threatening finger-drummers for much
longer. . .
 
 
Bob Connors
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Ed,
 
I'd appreciate a syllabus of your writing-intensive course.  Thanks.
 
Laura Peters
Freshman Seminar Instructor
Writing Program
Cornell University
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Gail, I know of only one instance in all my years of involvement with
writing assessment that failed to show women doing MUCH better than men.
This was the first pilot test of the written portion of the Medical
College Admission Test, for which I was the principal consultant.  I was
sitting next to the (female) premed counselor of a major university as the
data were put up on the screen.  To my surprise, the results showed that
there was no difference in mean score by sex.  "Amazing," I said to her,
"Women ALWAYS score higher than men on writing.  What do you suppose is
going on?"  Her reply was classic:  "Easy," she said. "Premed programs
make women stupid!"  One of the unspoken reasons for putting essay
questions on the MCAT was to increase the number of women in med school.
                                                --Ed White
 
 
On Sun, 12 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> On Sat, 11 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> >  Do our constructs of
> > assessment limit the successes of women or enhance them?
>
> Actually, I just wanted to get Keith's question up to the top of a post so
> people will be more likely to answer it! I'd like to hear what people have
> to say about the effects of assessment constructs on women teachers
> (profs, adjuncts, TAs), women administrators, and women students. . . .
>
> Gail Hapke
>
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On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Gail, I know of only one instance in all my years of involvement with
> writing assessment that failed to show women doing MUCH better than men.
 
My thesis research (in progress) reveals that since 1993-94 (inclusive) at
the University of Idaho, 56.13 percent of grades issued in English 101 and
102 were issued to men, and 43.87 percent issued to women; but the final
grades issued were as follows:
 
Total Grades Issued:  56.13 percent to men, 43.87 percent to women.
 
Grade   % Men   % Women
A       46.55   53.45
B       53.54   46.46
C       65.48   34.52
F       67.48   32.15
I       41.82   58.18
N       70.71   29.29
P       56.01   43.99 (P issued in 101; means "Pass"--graded P, N, F)
U       61.26   38.74 (U means Unenrolled from university)
W       63.12   36.88 (W means Withdrew from class)
 
For the purposes of my thesis, here's the most significant (and, to me,
interesting statistic):
 
Of the 12,187 grades issued in 101/102 since 1993-94, 1589 were repeated
grades (grades recorded by students with two or more enrollments in 101 OR
102).  Of these, 70.80 percent were men, and 29.20 percent women.  Even
though men represent 56 percent of the total grades, they represent 71
percent of the repeat grades.
 
This suggests that regardless of the current evaluation and assessment
methods we're using, women have a much higher chance at success (both in
terms of higher grades and in passing freshman comp on the first time
through the course).
 
If anyone has similar data (or a similar interest in repeated
failure/repeated enrollment), I'd love to correspond.
 
Kurt Bouman
boum9534@uidaho.edu
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True, it seems to be a general finding that females write better than
males (though the difference tends to narrow the older writers get).
But there are some complications.  One is that a piece ASSUMED to be
written by a female tends to be evaluated more highly than when it is
assumed to be written by a male. At least this is the finding that Jan
and I (and others) have come up with.  How much of that assumption
circles back and helps generate the finding that females write better
than males (since even when writers' names are masked, readers often
guess the sex of the writer)?
 
In ESL circles, some studies seemed to have found females teachers more
lenient with nonnative writers than male teachers, but in a study that
involved teachers making placement decisions based upon pieces of ESL
writing, I found female teachers no more lenient than male teachers.  If
I remember correctly, Maxine Hairston found females both in composition
and in business being more harsh on surface errors in student writing
("Not all Errors are Created Equal," CE 43, 1981: 974-806).
 
Here's the question I have with all this.  Across the board, across all
kinds of language performance, the differences between female and
male--when they are found--are miniscule, usually less than 5%.  Can an
WPA ever make an ADMINISTRATIVE decision, a decision that effects a
whole program, based upon such a small difference?
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------------------------------------------------------------------------
Job Announcement
Purdue University
Visiting Assistant Professors in Professional Writing
------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
The Department of English at Purdue University has openings for two or
three visiting assistant professors to teach three sections per
semester of English 420, Business Writing (class enrolls a maximum of
20 students; all sections taught in computer classrooms). Appointment
to begin August 1998. Strong possibility of summer teaching and of
renewal for second year. Ph.D. required. Salary $28,000-$32,000 per
year, depending on experience. Qualifications include experience and
demonstrated effectiveness in teaching business or technical writing
at the university level and experience teaching writing in a networked
computer environment. Opportunity to work with faculty and graduate
students in rhetoric and professional writing concentration.
 
For further information about the professional writing program at
Purdue University, see the professional writing web page at
<http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/>.
 
If you have questions about either position, contact
James Porter <jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu>.
 
If you wish to apply, send
o   an application letter,
o   CV,
o   dossier, and
o   evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation
    data, sample syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleague evaluation)
 
to Professor James Porter
Director of Professional Writing
Department of English
Heavilon Hall
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
 
Applications will be reviewed starting May 1, 1998 or until positions
are filled. Purdue University if an Affirmative Action, Equal
Opportunity Employer.
 
__________________________________
 
Michele Simmons
msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
Department of English
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
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Yes, I do have a question.  Why is Purdue, a program to which many of us
look with admiration, trying to hire composition doctorates to teach
specialized writing skills with a three and three load for $28,000 a year
as non-tenure-track term employees?  (Is "Visiting Assistant Professor"
the latest euphemism for "instructor"?  Maybe they're visiting from the
Caterpillar plant. . .)  And what do the composition people at Purdue
think of this?
 
Bob Connors
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Wendy Simmons wrote:
 
> ------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Job Announcement
> Purdue University
> Visiting Assistant Professors in Professional Writing
> ------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
> The Department of English at Purdue University has openings for two or
> three visiting assistant professors to teach three sections per
> semester of English 420, Business Writing (class enrolls a maximum of
> 20 students; all sections taught in computer classrooms). Appointment
> to begin August 1998. Strong possibility of summer teaching and of
> renewal for second year. Ph.D. required. Salary $28,000-$32,000 per
> year, depending on experience. Qualifications include experience and
> demonstrated effectiveness in teaching business or technical writing
> at the university level and experience teaching writing in a networked
> computer environment. Opportunity to work with faculty and graduate
> students in rhetoric and professional writing concentration.
>
> For further information about the professional writing program at
> Purdue University, see the professional writing web page at
> <http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/>.
>
> If you have questions about either position, contact
> James Porter <jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu>.
>
> If you wish to apply, send
> o   an application letter,
> o   CV,
> o   dossier, and
> o   evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation
>     data, sample syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleague evaluation)
>
> to Professor James Porter
> Director of Professional Writing
> Department of English
> Heavilon Hall
> Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907
>
> Applications will be reviewed starting May 1, 1998 or until positions
> are filled. Purdue University if an Affirmative Action, Equal
> Opportunity Employer.
>
> __________________________________
>
> Michele Simmons
> msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>
> Department of English
> Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907
>
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I'd wondered the same thing about this as well as about another job
description found in CHI (can't recall the place just now, but it may have been
an earlier Purdue call).  The ad read something like: "Assistant Professor
position, non-tenure track . . . " which really confused me.  Now this.
 
Kind of frightening from the non-tenured teacher's corner of the world.
 
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Yes, I do have a question.  Why is Purdue, a program to which many of us
> look with admiration, trying to hire composition doctorates to teach
> specialized writing skills with a three and three load for $28,000 a year
> as non-tenure-track term employees?  (Is "Visiting Assistant Professor"
> the latest euphemism for "instructor"?  Maybe they're visiting from the
> Caterpillar plant. . .)  And what do the composition people at Purdue
> think of this?
>
> Bob Connors
>
> On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Wendy Simmons wrote:
>
> > ------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Job Announcement
> > Purdue University
> > Visiting Assistant Professors in Professional Writing
> > ------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >
> > The Department of English at Purdue University has openings for two or
> > three visiting assistant professors to teach three sections per
> > semester of English 420, Business Writing (class enrolls a maximum of
> > 20 students; all sections taught in computer classrooms). Appointment
> > to begin August 1998. Strong possibility of summer teaching and of
> > renewal for second year. Ph.D. required. Salary $28,000-$32,000 per
> > year, depending on experience. Qualifications include experience and
> > demonstrated effectiveness in teaching business or technical writing
> > at the university level and experience teaching writing in a networked
> > computer environment. Opportunity to work with faculty and graduate
> > students in rhetoric and professional writing concentration.
> >
> > For further information about the professional writing program at
> > Purdue University, see the professional writing web page at
> > <http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/>.
> >
> > If you have questions about either position, contact
> > James Porter <jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu>.
> >
> > If you wish to apply, send
> > o   an application letter,
> > o   CV,
> > o   dossier, and
> > o   evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation
> >     data, sample syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleague evaluation)
> >
> > to Professor James Porter
> > Director of Professional Writing
> > Department of English
> > Heavilon Hall
> > Purdue University
> > West Lafayette, IN 47907
> >
> > Applications will be reviewed starting May 1, 1998 or until positions
> > are filled. Purdue University if an Affirmative Action, Equal
> > Opportunity Employer.
> >
> > __________________________________
> >
> > Michele Simmons
> > msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
> >
> > Department of English
> > Purdue University
> > West Lafayette, IN 47907
> >
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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BOY, IS THAT RIGHT, BOB!  THE AXE IS ALREADY FALLING.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
  I'm not sure we have the
> freedom to elide that audience of threatening finger-drummers for much
> longer. . .
 
But we'd better get "out there" and do some stumping.  Eh?
 
Regards to all,
 
Bill
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A note of caution, Bill.  I served on the task force that created
Colorado's "Standards" for reading and writing (outcomes-based) and came
to the conclusion that we addressed only half of the issue.  That is,
insofar as such statements identify WHAT students are able to do (use
standard English, incorporate sources, whatever), they ignore an equally
compelling question -- HOW WELL are students able to do these things?
 
In other words, students can meet Colorado's Standards/Outcomes and the
NCTE's Standards -- AND STILL WRITE FAILING PAPERS.  So, it seems to me
that we must address this second issue -- namely, what are our
"performance criteria"? (Or "grading standards.")  How do we define good,
mediocre, or poor writing?  And if we cannot come to grips with that, then
how can we talk about students' writing "ability," which, presumably, we
compositionists seek to improve?
 
On Thu, 9 Apr 1998, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> I'd like to address part of the problem David cites below:
>
> >Our constituency knows that the
> >average grade in FYC is a B or B-, yet they find that students who got such
> >grades in FYC "can't write," whatever that means. Usually it means that the
> >student cannot compose coherent and well-mannered prose ("correct" is their
> >term) in response to some assignment. This is the case either in subsequent
> >classes or on the job. So, it is assumed, that the B grade was a nurturing
> >thing or a grade on process.
>
> I'd argue that this is because no one has bothered to define FY Comp in
> terms that are available to everyone.  As most of you know, a group of us
> have been working on an Outcomes Statement for FY Comp for about a year.
> Defining outcomes will help us inform our stakeholders what FY Comp courses
> do (and what they don't do).  That, in turn, should help step up the
> pressure on WAC to keep students writing throughout their college years.
>
> If you'd like to see (and comment on, please!) the latest version of the
> Outcomes Statement (fresh from an all-day workshop at CCCC), here's the
> URL:
>
> http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/cccc98draft1.html
>
> >And if you don't believe that, just figure how long I'd
> >stay in business if I made shoddy brake lines (or whatever). It doesn't matter
> >if I go about it right and feel good about myself if the brake lines are no
> >good, if they fail under stress, and people DIE!
>
> This was a great example, 'cuz it reminded me of a brake shop in North
> Little Rock, Arkansas, where the motto was, "We not only stand behind our
> work; we'll stand in FRONT of it."
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon
> Director, WSU Writing Programs
>
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> Yes, I do have a question.  Why is Purdue, a program to which many of us
> look with admiration, trying to hire composition doctorates to teach
> specialized writing skills with a three and three load for $28,000 a year
> as non-tenure-track term employees?
 
For one thing, to demonstrate that it can't be done, in order to
persuade an administration which is convinced that qualified
professional writing teachers are a dime a dozen. I would not expect
to find a qualified professional writing teacher, with Ph.D. in hand,
willing to teach that load at that rate--especially not this year when
the market in professional writing is extremely strong. The
administration has so far been unwilling to fund tenure-line positions
to staff an undergraduate service course (business writing). So far I
have been unable to convince them to provide adequate resources to
support this program (including but not limited to teaching lines);
eventually I hope we succeed.
 
BTW, the term "Visiting Assistant Professor" is by no means a new
category, at Purdue or elsewhere. I started at Purdue as a visiting
professor (10 years ago); I held a post at another university as a
visiting assistant professor. It refers to a limited term appointment
(usually one year) for someone with Ph.D. in hand to meet a temporary
staffing need (often related to a sabbatical or leave
replacement). Not the same thing as "instructor" or (at Purdue)
"lecturer." These terms do not mean the same thing from place to
place--and it is not *necessarily* a euphemism for something odious.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
 
> On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Wendy Simmons wrote:
>
> > ------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Job Announcement
> > Purdue University
> > Visiting Assistant Professors in Professional Writing
> > ------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >
> > The Department of English at Purdue University has openings for two or
> > three visiting assistant professors to teach three sections per
> > semester of English 420, Business Writing (class enrolls a maximum of
> > 20 students; all sections taught in computer classrooms). Appointment
> > to begin August 1998. Strong possibility of summer teaching and of
> > renewal for second year. Ph.D. required. Salary $28,000-$32,000 per
> > year, depending on experience. Qualifications include experience and
> > demonstrated effectiveness in teaching business or technical writing
> > at the university level and experience teaching writing in a networked
> > computer environment. Opportunity to work with faculty and graduate
> > students in rhetoric and professional writing concentration.
> >
> > For further information about the professional writing program at
> > Purdue University, see the professional writing web page at
> > <http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/>.
> >
> > If you have questions about either position, contact
> > James Porter <jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu>.
> >
> > If you wish to apply, send
> > o   an application letter,
> > o   CV,
> > o   dossier, and
> > o   evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation
> >     data, sample syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleague evaluation)
> >
> > to Professor James Porter
> > Director of Professional Writing
> > Department of English
> > Heavilon Hall
> > Purdue University
> > West Lafayette, IN 47907
> >
> > Applications will be reviewed starting May 1, 1998 or until positions
> > are filled. Purdue University if an Affirmative Action, Equal
> > Opportunity Employer.
> >
> > __________________________________
> >
> > Michele Simmons
> > msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
> >
> > Department of English
> > Purdue University
> > West Lafayette, IN 47907
> >
>
 
 
--
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Jim Porter                         Purdue Professional Writing Home Page:
Director of Professional Writing   http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/
Purdue University
jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
jporter@purdue.edu
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.  Someone said, for example,
"mechanics are just made up rules."  Perhaps she did not mean to include
grammar in "mechanics."  Be that as it may --
 
I find it useful to distinguish between Grammar and grammar -- i.e.,
between Grammar and usage conventions.  Grammar may be "made up" -- by a
few centuries of English speakers and writers, but it is also something
without which we cannot express thoughts.  Grammar with a capital G has
something to do with the deep structures Chomsky identified years ago.
 
And because of that, usage is less a matter of "rules" than "tools" for
conveying emotions, thoughts, what have you.  Neither we nor our students
can THINK without grammar -- writ large or small.  We can feel, imagine,
and lots of other things, but not think.  Try it: have a thought, but
don't use any grammar; express a thought, but don't use any grammar. Use
varying conventions, but avoid confusing yourself and/or
listeners/readers.  It's a tough task.  Everyone writing on this list
seems to understand these things; certainly we all practice them.
 
To put it another way: when we call attention to students' "errors," they
frequently reply, "You know what I meant to say."  The fact is that just
as frequently THEY don't know what they meant to say -- a fact usually
revealed by further discussion.
 
Perhaps I've misread the line of discussion -- or parts of it.  But if
I've read the tone correctly (hostility to "grammar"), then I'm baffled.
I can only echo George Orwell: the language "...becomes ugly and
inaccurate because our thoughts are foolish, but the slovenliness of our
language makes it easier for us to have foolish thoughts."
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
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Clearly it would be wrong for all kinds of reasons for this relatively
narrow group difference by sex to influence any decision on an individual.
Yet in research terms, it is significant and curious.  I have heard, and I
wish I could recover the cite and the context, that the female advantage
in language use holds across all cultures and languages; if that is so
(and one must wonder at the authenticiy of such a broad statement), we
are looking at a biological difference of some importance.  I have also
heard asserted (notice, I am a little more cautious than the National
Enquirer) that the female corpus colossum (the passage between the two
halves of the brain) is somewhat thicker in females than males. Might that
be the source of the advantage, if there really is one?  I hope someone on
the list has more citable and dependable knowledge about this than I do.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> True, it seems to be a general finding that females write better than
> males (though the difference tends to narrow the older writers get).
> But there are some complications.  One is that a piece ASSUMED to be
> written by a female tends to be evaluated more highly than when it is
> assumed to be written by a male. At least this is the finding that Jan
> and I (and others) have come up with.  How much of that assumption
> circles back and helps generate the finding that females write better
> than males (since even when writers' names are masked, readers often
> guess the sex of the writer)?
>
> In ESL circles, some studies seemed to have found females teachers more
> lenient with nonnative writers than male teachers, but in a study that
> involved teachers making placement decisions based upon pieces of ESL
> writing, I found female teachers no more lenient than male teachers.  If
> I remember correctly, Maxine Hairston found females both in composition
> and in business being more harsh on surface errors in student writing
> ("Not all Errors are Created Equal," CE 43, 1981: 974-806).
>
> Here's the question I have with all this.  Across the board, across all
> kinds of language performance, the differences between female and
> male--when they are found--are miniscule, usually less than 5%.  Can an
> WPA ever make an ADMINISTRATIVE decision, a decision that effects a
> whole program, based upon such a small difference?
>
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There is current research, derived from PET scans (like an MRI, a brain
scan that studies "activity" levels in various parts of the brain), which
suggests that women have a greater capacity for certain language uses,
short-term memory (explaining the uncanny ability of women to find their
husband's keys--sorry to essentialize ;)  and other things that seem to mark
themin terms of difference from men, whose brains are allegedly more
"active" in other areas.
 
I'll try to round up a resource for you; I'm speaking from general
knowledge based upon my interest in brain research (I have links to the
MIT brain research so I'll look around there for current info) and my
awareness of certain stories currently reported through print and
electronic news forums.
 
 
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Clearly it would be wrong for all kinds of reasons for this relatively
> narrow group difference by sex to influence any decision on an individual.
> Yet in research terms, it is significant and curious.  I have heard, and I
> wish I could recover the cite and the context, that the female advantage
> in language use holds across all cultures and languages; if that is so
> (and one must wonder at the authenticiy of such a broad statement), we
> are looking at a biological difference of some importance.  I have also
> heard asserted (notice, I am a little more cautious than the National
> Enquirer) that the female corpus colossum (the passage between the two
> halves of the brain) is somewhat thicker in females than males. Might that
> be the source of the advantage, if there really is one?  I hope someone on
> the list has more citable and dependable knowledge about this than I do.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
> On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> > True, it seems to be a general finding that females write better than
> > males (though the difference tends to narrow the older writers get).
> > But there are some complications.  One is that a piece ASSUMED to be
> > written by a female tends to be evaluated more highly than when it is
> > assumed to be written by a male. At least this is the finding that Jan
> > and I (and others) have come up with.  How much of that assumption
> > circles back and helps generate the finding that females write better
> > than males (since even when writers' names are masked, readers often
> > guess the sex of the writer)?
> >
> > In ESL circles, some studies seemed to have found females teachers more
> > lenient with nonnative writers than male teachers, but in a study that
> > involved teachers making placement decisions based upon pieces of ESL
> > writing, I found female teachers no more lenient than male teachers.  If
> > I remember correctly, Maxine Hairston found females both in composition
> > and in business being more harsh on surface errors in student writing
> > ("Not all Errors are Created Equal," CE 43, 1981: 974-806).
> >
> > Here's the question I have with all this.  Across the board, across all
> > kinds of language performance, the differences between female and
> > male--when they are found--are miniscule, usually less than 5%.  Can an
> > WPA ever make an ADMINISTRATIVE decision, a decision that effects a
> > whole program, based upon such a small difference?
> >
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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> > Yes, I do have a question.  Why is Purdue, a program to which many
> of us
> > look with admiration, trying to hire composition doctorates to teach
> > specialized writing skills with a three and three load for $28,000 a
> year
> > as non-tenure-track term employees?
>
> For one thing, to demonstrate that it can't be done, in order to
> persuade an administration which is convinced that qualified
> professional writing teachers are a dime a dozen. I would not expect
> to find a qualified professional writing teacher, with Ph.D. in hand,
> willing to teach that load at that rate--especially not this year when
> the market in professional writing is extremely strong.   . . .
>
        Jim,
 
        I hope you're right, but I'd bet that you will get _many_
applicants.  Can you kind of let us know once the search has closed?
 
        Thanks,
 
 
        Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
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Ed: One of my students is writing a paper on how to test the reliability
of psychological studies and is using the corpus callosum study as an
example of a "bad" study that has since been overturned but worked its way
into the public consciousness nonetheless. She got the example from her
psych prof. I have no idea how valid this information is, but there it is
for what it's worth. Gail Hapke
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> >
>         Jim,
>
>         I hope you're right, but I'd bet that you will get _many_
> applicants.  Can you kind of let us know once the search has closed?
>
If you do get _many_ applicants, please refer them to us. We have a much
better job at much higher pay--tenure track with many benefits. It was
posted on this list last week; we promoted the position at 4C's; we've
advertised in _The Chronicle_, and we still have very few applicants. This
is a re-opened search, and we are still hoping to get someone here by
summer or fall.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
ecampbel@kettering.edu
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Ed's request for more information on male and female brain structures and
what it "suggests" suggests how cautious we need to be in using such re-
search studies in composition. As Gail points out, studies may be quite
study badly done (it's frustrating to get these reports in the media with
so little attention to the details of how they tehy were conducted) but
work their way into the popular imagination.  This is what happened with
so-called lie detector tests, and into the court system as well, even
though the tests measuring suggest only fear level, hardly equivalent to
honesty.  Damasio's book _Descartes Error_ stimulates a similar response,
even though he cautions repeatedly how highly speculative his ideas are,
and that his research is based on only 12 subjects, and even though these
brain-damaged subjects could reason well about moral matters, they just
could not apply it to their own lives.  And as an excellent review of his
book in The Times Lterary Supplement pointed out, his theory leads
straight back to Aristotle's idea of the vegetable soul, which might
still be more of an aid to pedagogy than neurobiology in its current
state.  (Ambidextrous males, BTW, in that brain study were found to have
a corpus callosum similar to females, but obviously all females are not
ambidextrous.  So--how much can you really tell by brain imaging
studies?  Nothing besides speculating on what the "activity" means, and
the further the chain of suggestiveness from the physical data, the more
speculative.)
 
As Rich Haswell points out, our knowledge of biological essentiality is
so contaminated with environment that we aren't likely to determine
language differences with much assurance.  As he pointed out previously,
and well, human beings love to categorize, and need to in order get
through the day, to cut down on thinking through every little thing, but
we need to think a great deal about how we're going about it, on what
bases, and whether we're being fair, accurate, and ultimately doing it
for the good, rather than creating more inaccuracies and potentially
harmful divisiness.  It's for the better, I think, as Rich, Ed, and
others have said, to rethink our frameworks through which we see the
world, and we must see in categories (e.g., grouping terms), but I for
one do not like to think, for example, that the majority of males have
not been nurturing, or that the majority of females (mothers included) have
been.  This has not been true in my experience, cultural expectations
notwithstanding.  Maybe it is true in very general terms (I do think it is),
but the danger, as Ed points out, is that when we go to apply such
generalities on the individuals we are responsible to in our classrooms,
we need to try to lay them aside at appropriate times.  James Baldwin
wrote at length in _The Fire Next Time_ that the core human problems were
fear and the failure to love.  Many writers before and after him have
expressed the same concern.  When we're talking about assessment, I
wonder more how to address these core areas in curriculum, assignment design
and, and formative evaluation--that is, what is in the breaches between
categories that might allow students to venture into new territories.
DuBois castigated the middle class for its lack of imagination, which the
elite and lower classes, in his view, had.  What value (and weight) we
give to encouraging students' development of imagination seems to me a
central issue in assessment.  This means bringing in poetic theories
along with the rhetorical ones.  (Rich, I wonder if you found women given
more latitude to be imaginative than men, hence higher scores?  What did
you find in the texts that might have explained the different ratings?)
 
I may be recalling inaccurately here, so someone please correct me if so,
but the modern sense of imagination, I believe, emerged at the same time
as modern cultural relativism, with Rousseau and Herder.  So yes, there
are dangers, but it's difficult to talk about rethinking cultural
categories, like gender, without it. We're treading on moral ground here,
at a conjuction of ethics, poetic, rhetoric, politics, and undoubtedly
more.  This is the nexus Kristeva speaks from, but also the ancient
Greeks (Plato's coining of so many terms, separations we live with and
keep modifying and debating).
 
I still like Elbow's essay on liking, judging, and evaluating as taking
into account the various ways we do and ought to respond to student
writing.  I wonder if that's not a good place to move onward from toward
a more elaborated assessment framework.  It takes into account the
relativity of taste, attempts objectivity, and is formative.  His essay
"Closing My Eyes When I Speak . . ." takes into account the rhythm of
imagination and rhetorical considerations--the adventuring movement of
individual mind within social discourses, but veering away into
individually made configurations of same.  Who among us hasn't seen these
powerful texts when students do this, break through, and gain a foothold?
 
Now, after all this (probably too-long a post), I wish, like Rich, I were
off to Mexico soon, but alas, I am not!  My two-cents, or whatever it's
worth, tossed into the pot of an engaging discussion.
 
Rosemary Winslow
 
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998 kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
 
> There is current research, derived from PET scans (like an MRI, a brain
> scan that studies "activity" levels in various parts of the brain), which
> suggests that women have a greater capacity for certain language uses,
> short-term memory (explaining the uncanny ability of women to find their
> husband's keys--sorry to essentialize ;)  and other things that seem to mark
> themin terms of difference from men, whose brains are allegedly more
> "active" in other areas.
>
> I'll try to round up a resource for you; I'm speaking from general
> knowledge based upon my interest in brain research (I have links to the
> MIT brain research so I'll look around there for current info) and my
> awareness of certain stories currently reported through print and
> electronic news forums.
>
>
>
> On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
> > Clearly it would be wrong for all kinds of reasons for this relatively
> > narrow group difference by sex to influence any decision on an individual.
> > Yet in research terms, it is significant and curious.  I have heard, and I
> > wish I could recover the cite and the context, that the female advantage
> > in language use holds across all cultures and languages; if that is so
> > (and one must wonder at the authenticiy of such a broad statement), we
> > are looking at a biological difference of some importance.  I have also
> > heard asserted (notice, I am a little more cautious than the National
> > Enquirer) that the female corpus colossum (the passage between the two
> > halves of the brain) is somewhat thicker in females than males. Might that
> > be the source of the advantage, if there really is one?  I hope someone on
> > the list has more citable and dependable knowledge about this than I do.
> >                                                 --Ed White
> >
> > On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
> >
> > > True, it seems to be a general finding that females write better than
> > > males (though the difference tends to narrow the older writers get).
> > > But there are some complications.  One is that a piece ASSUMED to be
> > > written by a female tends to be evaluated more highly than when it is
> > > assumed to be written by a male. At least this is the finding that Jan
> > > and I (and others) have come up with.  How much of that assumption
> > > circles back and helps generate the finding that females write better
> > > than males (since even when writers' names are masked, readers often
> > > guess the sex of the writer)?
> > >
> > > In ESL circles, some studies seemed to have found females teachers more
> > > lenient with nonnative writers than male teachers, but in a study that
> > > involved teachers making placement decisions based upon pieces of ESL
> > > writing, I found female teachers no more lenient than male teachers.  If
> > > I remember correctly, Maxine Hairston found females both in composition
> > > and in business being more harsh on surface errors in student writing
> > > ("Not all Errors are Created Equal," CE 43, 1981: 974-806).
> > >
> > > Here's the question I have with all this.  Across the board, across all
> > > kinds of language performance, the differences between female and
> > > male--when they are found--are miniscule, usually less than 5%.  Can an
> > > WPA ever make an ADMINISTRATIVE decision, a decision that effects a
> > > whole program, based upon such a small difference?
> > >
> >
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
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Gail, I don't know if others on the list find this as interesting as I do,
but I would like to know more.  I'd sure hate to be spreading vague
information based on bad research.  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 13 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> Ed: One of my students is writing a paper on how to test the reliability
> of psychological studies and is using the corpus callosum study as an
> example of a "bad" study that has since been overturned but worked its way
> into the public consciousness nonetheless. She got the example from her
> psych prof. I have no idea how valid this information is, but there it is
> for what it's worth. Gail Hapke
>
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As for the female corpus colossum and Aristotle's vegetable soul, I say, a
pox on 'em!  'Tis the animal spirits in the blood delivering messages from
the heart to the brain, from the brain to the heart, which are the subtle
knot which makes us woman.  --Mili
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One of my favorite MRI findings comes from a study of brain activity
when subjects were asked whether two given words rhymed or not.   Both
halves of the brain of females lighted up, but only one half of the
brain of males lighted up.  Jan says that this proves that women use all
of their brain in solving problems.  I say that men don't need their
entire brain to solve such a simple problem.  Rich Haswell
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>For one thing, to demonstrate that it can't be done, in order to
>persuade an administration which is convinced that qualified
>professional writing teachers are a dime a dozen.
 
I've followed with interest the challenges to Purdue's positions  because a
couple of years in a row I got chided on this list for describing a
somewhat related position.  From my own experience (actually, from all of
our experiences, I would think), the nature of positions is very
complicated in pre-millenium universities, and I think Jim Porter's
sensible response sketches some of those complexities.  Yes, we ought to be
working for tenure-line positions.  But the road to them isn't always
straight and obvious.  Let me recount the history of our Assistant Director
of Writing Programs position.
 
In February of 1995, the Dean of Arts and Sciences at Illinois State
University agreed to fund a new administrative position, Assistant Director
of Writing Programs, nontenure-line but permanently lined in the budget and
with what might be called "administrative tenure," meaning that after a
certain term in the position, the incumbent couldn't be fired without a
fairly substantial due process procedure.  We'd asked for a tenure-line
position, but this is the best we could get.  Unfortunately, the salary was
much lower than we thought appropriate or convincing, and we told the Dean.
But that was the best he would due.  We got assailed on WPA-L for offering
such a position, and I appreciated and shared some of the observations. We
interviewed at 4C's in Washington and talked to some very good people and
couldn't hire someone who fit the profile we desired.  We hired Eric
Martin, in the last stages of his dissertation as acting ADWP for 95-96.
Eric went on to get a very good position at the University of Findlay,
partly I'd like to think because of his experience; he's now department
chair.
 
We advertised the position again, in the MLA job list of October 1996.
Getting a glimpse of the market, the Dean authorized a salary increase to
the upper twenties, still not enough, and we told him so.  WPA-L took us to
task again; I sympathized and agree.  We interviewed in Toronto, identified
4 top candidates, and were in the process of scheduling campus visits when
those candidates all withdrew for other positions.  Salary, mostly.  We
went back to the Dean.  We hired Kirsti Sandy, a very bright ABD who's
writing a dissertation on TA training and program administration, as acting
ADWP.
 
By the fall of 1997 we'd made our point about the nature of the market and
of expertise in writing and program administration.  The Dean authorized a
salary at the same level as the new tenure-line assistant professor in
rhet/comp that we were hiring.  We had a very good pool of applicants,
though the nature of this position as an administrative/professional
position and not a tenure-line faculty position made it not nearly as deep
a pool as the tenure-line position.  We brought candidates to campus and
are currently finishing the hiring.  This time we're successful.
 
The job isn't a faculty line.  We're still pursuing this possibility,
though tenure in the next five years may be neither available nor
advantageous on this and other campuses.  The funding for the line is
rock-solid and can't be diverted elsewhere.  After a certain period, the
job has substantial security.  The salary is similar to the salary we're
paying new faculty, with similar benefits and raises.  It is not a merely
managerial or secretarial position; it was important to us that the ADWP
have a doctoral degree and a continuing research agenda.  On the other
hand, reflecting the job's administrative status, annual reviews are based
on criteria such as the WPA's Statement on Intellectual Work and MLA's
statement on professional work.  The person holding this position won't be
held hostage to pages in print.
 
I wish we could have been here in the spring of 1995, and I wish we were
further even now.  Three years to educate an reasonably well-intentioned
administrator is quite awhile.  But I'm certain we would have gotten
nowhere if I'd stamped my foot in 1995 and said "tenure-line or nothing."
 
It's reasonable and even helpful for members of this list to raise
questions and  criticisms about positions like the ones offered at Purdue.
But let's not forget the political lessons we've learned about getting
things done at our institution, and let's not underestimate the intricacies
of local situations or the intentions of seemingly "complicit" faculty
members or WPAs.  And please, let's be strategic and, even, kind in our
criticisms, giving people like Jim Porter feedback that he can
constructively use to negotiate with the folks on his campus.
 
Doug
 
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Let's not be too hard on Jim Porter and his Purdue colleagues.  Yes, they
are offering only temporary, non-tenure-line jobs.  But the jobs are
fulltime, salaried appointments for almost $30,000 plus benefits--and of
course there are about a thousand schools (no exaggeration) that would try
to get the same sections taught with part-time, course-by-course
appointments that carry about $1500 and no benefits.
 
Given our history, it is going to be very tough to sell administrators on
hiring tenure-line faculty to cover required first-year writing courses.
That is very regrettable and we should continue to make every effort to get
such lines.  But our best bet for creating new tenure-accruing positions is
to make sure that we are inventing a range of upper-division
electives--often as part of the English major--that will attract advanced
students.  Then we can argue more easily for tenure-line faculty who might
teach a number of required sections per year, but who are also called upon
to lead upper-level elective courses in composition and rhetoric,
professional writing, and the like.  So far we have succeeded in building
faculty positions by developing graduate courses; our next step, I believe,
is to build a need by creating rhetoric and composition programs within the
English major or within other majors.
 
Jack Selzer
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I meant no disrespect to Jim Porter or anyone at Purdue.  I was more
curious than anything.  I've gotten clarification on the job listing and
am satisfied to know of the interesting moves it suggests.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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----------------
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS
----------------
 
CCCC has, since 1995, provided some support for CCCC Online by providing
money to pay for student assistants. Last year, the CCCC Executive
Committee increased support by agreeing to fund a web publishing
internship program. Rather than being assistants, the web interns would be
the designers and producers of CCCC Online.
 
I'd like to give a big thanks to the talented and hard-working group of
pioneer web publishing interns.
 
Collin Brooke
Kirsten Hale
Mike Jackman
John Logie
 
As is often the case during the early times of a new program, we kind of
felt our way along, making things up as we went, and they did wonderful
work in spite of numerous technical glitches and persistent uncertainty.
 
I would also like to thank two people who helped with computer support at
the convention. Walli Andersen (who for years managed the Computer
Connection booth) and Susan Halter did everything from hauling machines
around to fiddling with recalcitrant software. They were up early and
stayed late doing the unglamorous and thankless work that makes the
technology part of the show possible.
 
Cool machinery makes fun stuff possible, but people like Collin, Kirsten,
Mike, John, Walli, and Susan make it *actual.*
 
---------------------
PLOTTING AND SCHEMING
---------------------
 
For the past couple of years we've had web forums for kicking around
ideas, finding partners, and giving shape to proposals for the next year's
CCCC convention. It's been fun to use such a forum because it sort of
makes the process feel more like a community event, something we construct
together rather than in isolation, each doing our own thing.
 
This year's forum can be found at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/99cfp/
 
Please feel free to post ideas, invite colleagues to join you in proposing
sessions, workshops, SIGs, etc., and even post drafts of abstracts.
Whatever you find useful to the process of proposing a presentation for
CCCC/99 in Atlanta, do.
 
--------------------------
ONLINE PROPOSAL SUBMISSION
--------------------------
 
Last year, as a pilot project, we offered the possibility of sending
proposals via the web. The option was limited to proposals in two topic
clusters.
 
We plan to continue the pilot this year (there are still procedural
matters that have to be worked out and tested). It will still be limited,
but perhaps will include another cluster or two so we can get more
participation. It's only by *doing* this that we can figure out how to do
this :)
 
The online proposal form is not ready to go just yet, but for those who
wish to consult the CFP anyway or perhaps print and mail rather than
submit online, copies can be found at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.html
 
or
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.pdf
  (requires Adobe Acrobat Reader, which can be obtained
  for free from http://www.adobe.com/acrobat/)
 
---------------------------
EXTENDING THE CONVERSATIONS
---------------------------
 
The convention is over, but the conversations we started there need not
end. Just a reminder to everyone that the whole point of CCCC Online is to
serve as a means to escape the economic, geographic, and temporal
boundaries of the convention, to extend our conversations past that event
and include more people than can make it to any given conference session.
 
With that in mind, presenters should consider the invitation still open to
share some portrayal of their work, whether full papers, abstracts, notes,
images, whatever.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/contrib.html
 
to contribute something to CCCC Online (but let me know if you have any
trouble with the form or would like to submit stuff some other way).
 
And anyone interested in composition studies should consider the
invitation still open to talk about the compelling issues we wrestle with
these days by responding to the ideas and research presented by those on
the program.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/forums.html
 
 
--Eric Crump
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As the guy who posted the original snippy query about the Purdue jobs, let
me try to dilate a little on the thought behind it.  The main thing I
notice about these discussions whenever we have them is how conflicted we
all are as WPAs about being part of the mechanisms of the job market.
Sometimes the market is our friend, as Jim Porter assumes it will be his
friend in teaching the Powers That Be at Purdue that they can't hire good
professional writing teachers to teach a non-tenure-track three-three load
for $28K.  But mostly the market is the grim Beckettian scrim before which
we act out our WPA dramas of largesse and withholding.  It is the gray
realpolitik of deans and chairs and bucks before which we often feel
helpless.  It is why we writhe a little--at least I do--when Jim Sledd
starts talking about "boss compositionists" who are willing to take
tenure-track money to act as overseers of the less favored children of
fortune who have to accept the $1500/course we hold out.  We are
imbricated, as Jim Berlin used to put it, in this system, and it leads us
to characteristic gestures.
 
As E.M. Forster looked into himself when he bought a little woodlot ("My
Wood") and found the effects of property ownership on his soul, I have
looked into myself and found a series of WPA Commandments there that have
been tacitly socially constructed over the years.  Here are some of them:
 
I.  Thou shalt not criticize another WPA for his/her handling of local
hiring conditions.  It could be you.
 
II.  Thou shalt always assume that no matter how bad things look, they
would be worse under another WPA.
 
III.  Thou shalt never quit or resign in protest of administrative
decisions or attitudes, for reason of Commandment II.
 
IV.  Thou shalt deny Mammon (the Market) with thy mouth while worshiping
him with thy hand.
 
V.  Keep ye intact the program that gives ye sway.
 
VI.  Thou shalt conceive of WPA as intellectual work, but not necessarily
the kind that needs intellectually-based job security.
 
VII.  Thou shalt go along to get along.
 
There are probably a few more, but these do me for most days.  There are
certainly good and understandable reasons for many of these, but they
have led me to some conflicts as my WPA role clashes with more idealistic
feelings and concepts left over from my flaming youth.  I suppose
ultimately our role is Miltonic--to justify the ways of markets and
administrators to teachers and students.  But sometimes I feel like the
steer in the bullring, and my determination to be the very best steer in
the bullring I can be doesn't quite reconcile me. . .
 
Bob Connors
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As usual, Connors adds a bit of thoughtful reflection on things.  My own
aim in responding to his note to Jim Porter, I confess, was not so much to
defend Jim as to suggest an eighth commandment to Bob's Commandments for
WPAs:
 
To wit--"Do your best to develop something besides required writing courses."
 
I guess that's what I'd like to see Purdue do, if they haven't already done so.
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Well, Bob is trying to lay it on the line.
Hanging around as an interim chair has given me another
perspective on the position: one more or less in line with
Bob's ten commandments.  My experience has at least made me
wonder about some questions to which I do not have clear
answers--but I do have suspicions.
 
My basic question is how do we as tenured or tenure-track
professors benefit from the firstyear program?  I mean what
are the concrete benefits to us (lower class sizes, upper
level courses, seminars w/ 5 or 6 students)?  I suspect
them, but I don't _know_ them, and I don't know the precise
mechanism by which the money flows in and out to support our
academic and research activities.
 
The question behind this is: what precisely would happen if
we abandoned the firstyear program?  I am asking that we
forget for the moment our perhaps self-serving thesis that
we are giving students a necessary educational experience
(rather than just constructing another hoop to leap
through).  How would the economic structure of our depts
change and what would we tenure-people lose?
 
David: you must have good answers here.
 
Irv
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To Irv's question, How would the economic structure of our depts
change and what would we tenure-people lose?, I quote here my Dean of
Liberal Arts and Sciences:
 
"The reason you have 62 tenure-track faculty members is because you're a
service department [teach first-year comp].  If you weren't a service
department, you'd have 10 faculty members, let me guarantee it."
 
Marty Graham
Director of First-Year Composition
Iowa State University
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Doug Hesse and Bob Connors' posts together help us to see alternative ways of
dealing with things that are wrong in our profession. We can make principled
stands (the obvious alternative to following Bob's commandments) but Bob's
commandments also point out the usual result of that course of action. The
standee is out of work and out of position to do anything, left to feel good
about his or her principled behavior, while the practice that occasioned the
stand continues under someone else (Commandments II and VII). Doug's narrative
suggests another strategy, not principled stands, but principled "leaning."
Although there are occasions when principled stands are necessary, I think
principled leaning is the best way for WPAs to operate. You just keep the
pressure on in a relentless but gentle sort of way, staying just this side of
obnoxiousness. You occupy high moral ground without jumping off high moral
cliffs and taking yourself out of the game. This is a strategy that is not
quite as radical as civil disobedience; it's more like occasional conformity.
You become like a steady tide, and change comes slowly. In a world generally
not characterized by clashes of principles but by clashes of compromises,
principled leaning is a very effective strategy. Long term goals and
patience--a deadly combination.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Another word of caution, but I think in support of Bill's post and helpful
to the response to it as well.
 
If everything is still going as it was when I left, the University of
Montana is helping all the schools in their region to develop
descriptive, not prescriptive, criteria for writing classes at all levels.
Dick Adler was working on it then, with help from Bev Chin and Bob
Hausmann.  Their whole approach was to build a *community* that could
first describe what student writers were doing and then teach toward those
problems without dumping the process approach.  Montana reasoned that a
set of criteria developed by a select committee would be too abstracted
from each school's environment, and probably too prescriptive as well.
Every person who goes through preparation for teaching in language arts at
any level is asked to develop their own criteria and then to meld that
with those of the others in that group, and then to take it and the
process of development home to their school to begin again.  Of course,
each year or so, those criteria have to be regenerated even if personnel
have not changed.
 
You can see the difference in our situation here as soon as we begin to
participate in placement grading sessions--those who do have a better
understanding of what's what with grading and they have people they trust
to go to for difficult cases.  The only unfortunate thing is that we don't
have a way, so far, to involve the whole group of writing teachers in
similar activities.
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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It's a little hard to predict what would happen to English departments if we
did away with required composition. If the three universities in Arizona
decided to eliminate required composition courses, the most immediate impact
would be on English faculty in our statewide community college system. It's
hard to predict what would happen in our own department at ASU. It is possible
that students would continue to take unrequired composition courses in fairly
large numbers, and thus the impact would be minimal. Because we have a small
tenure line faculty for the size of the university and the number of major and
grad students we have, the immediate impact of any reduction in enrollment
would be felt by the part-time/adjunct faculty first. Cold hard fact of life.
Then it gets more complicated. Do we start absorbing additional cuts by not
rehiring the instructors we hire on full-time one-year contracts and phasing
out the lecturers on three-year contracts, or do we dramatically reduce the
size of our graduate program by reducing the number of teaching assistantships
we offer and cut admissions to the program and let it shrink by attrition (in
a large metro area where many students have no options for doctoral
education)? In reducing the size of the graduate program, we begin to affect
the professional work of the faculty. More of their energy would go into the
undergraduate major, and there would be fewer opportunities for everyone to
teach graduate courses. Right now, we have almost 600 undergraduate majors and
300 graduate students (hard to be sure how many of these are active). This
will keep our fulltime faculty of 50 odd (some are not so odd) busy whether or
not we teach a single composition course. Their teaching energies may be
realigned slightly, and the graduate program will shrink. The impact on a
department that is not as over extended as ours might be quite different.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Does anyone know of scholarshop supporting abbreviated term writing
classes?  Anyone have experience and know how to make writing classes
effective in concentrated terms of 3-5 weeks?  I'm listening for any "how
to" or even "why not" info you can send my way...so of "course," thanks in
advance!
 
Will Hochman, Direcotr of Writing, U of Southern Colorado.
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Will, as I remember, this topic was well thrashed out some time ago.  I
suggest you get to the archives, if you can figure out how.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 14 Apr 1998, WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
 
> Does anyone know of scholarshop supporting abbreviated term writing
> classes?  Anyone have experience and know how to make writing classes
> effective in concentrated terms of 3-5 weeks?  I'm listening for any "how
> to" or even "why not" info you can send my way...so of "course," thanks in
> advance!
>
> Will Hochman, Direcotr of Writing, U of Southern Colorado.
>
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Ok, how?  Was the thread "summer courses"?  Again, thanks for any help,
will
 
On Tue, 14 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Will, as I remember, this topic was well thrashed out some time ago.  I
> suggest you get to the archives, if you can figure out how.  --Ed White
>
> On Tue, 14 Apr 1998, WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
>
> > Does anyone know of scholarshop supporting abbreviated term writing
> > classes?  Anyone have experience and know how to make writing classes
> > effective in concentrated terms of 3-5 weeks?  I'm listening for any "how
> > to" or even "why not" info you can send my way...so of "course," thanks in
> > advance!
> >
> > Will Hochman, Direcotr of Writing, U of Southern Colorado.
> >
>
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I appreciate your collection of WPA Commandments, Bob, and yes, I think
most of us live in an ueasy relationship with them (or with that less co
mfortable self we become in order to "get along).  I think, though, that
Jack is right to suggest that the "temptations" are greater in the huge
required composition programs, where adjuncts and per-course instructors
get paid little more than they were paid five or more years ago. In othe
r discussions we have noted the irony of this historical moment-- it's
often the very programs who produce the new PhD's who end up exploiting
them, or people like them.
 
One the other hand, I do recognize Doug's narrative.  In fact, we are
getting ready to search for a new Director of our Writing Center next
Fall.  It will be a three-year visiting assistant professorship-- a
joint appointment in the Writing Program and English Department.  Four
years ago, it was a part time staff position, terribly underpaid and
hidden away.  The argument to make it a tenure-line position went no
where with the Dean and others.  But neither did the argument to return
it to a staff position.(which here means lower salaries and less
standing in the governance system)  We made the case for keeping
a full-time faculty position, who is a member of a dept, and who gets
something like a real salary ($35,000 or slightly better) and benefits.
 
I suppose I could have stood on principle and refused the position.
But as Bob puts it, I bent, and we'll have the three year position.
I get nervous talking about gradations of "sin," but I think the
spefific details of working conditions do matter.  That's the real
difference between our position (or others that have been described)
and the piece-work exploitation that big required comp programs demand.
 
Okay, so I've probably just cooked up a Commandment VIII "Forgive
your compromises, no matter how cheezy, because the alternatives
would have been much worse."  And get along.
 
 
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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If you've not received the registration materials for the WPA summer
conference, please let either me or Cathy Chaput (chaput@u.arizona.edu)
know so that we can immediately drop one in the mail to you.  Be sure to
give us your address, as we're finding that some of the addresses we got
from WPA master list are not good ones.
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> Doug Hesse and Bob Connors' posts together help us to see alternative ways of
> dealing with things that are wrong in our profession. We can make principled
> stands (the obvious alternative to following Bob's commandments) but Bob's
> commandments also point out the usual result of that course of action....
 
> Doug's narrative
> suggests another strategy, not principled stands, but principled "leaning."
> Although there are occasions when principled stands are necessary, I think
> principled leaning is the best way for WPAs to operate. You just keep the
> pressure on in a relentless but gentle sort of way, staying just this side of
> obnoxiousness. You occupy high moral ground without jumping off high moral
> cliffs and taking yourself out of the game.
 
I agree that the principled stance typically gains little.  The gains it
typically makes are temporary and individual, not lasting and
organizational.  And I think David's description of "principled
'leanings'" is an interesting one.  One of the things I find interesting
and helpful in thinking about administrative action in these terms is that
neither the principles nor the strategies become static, universal,
acontextual.  They remain flexible within situations.
 
Case in point:  I mentioned to Greg Glau (a classmate from a bit back)
off-line that I imagined ASU *would* have to worry about getting a lot of
people applying for the kind of Visiting Assist. Prof. position being
advertised here (at Purdue) but that we (Purdue) can probably count on few
applicants.  That is, going ahead and advertising with the great
possibility that few qualified people will apply becomes a *locally
significant administrative change strategy*.  My (partial) explanation for
this is geo-economic.  First, not many people from around the country get
giddy about having the chance to live in West Lafayette for a year (read,
we won't have many people pulling up roots to get their butts here for a
short-time position).  That isn't the case in places like many mountain
state cities and cities on the coasts.  People will pull up roots to spend
a year in Berkley or Tucson or Boston.  Second, count the number of higher
education institutions within a four hour drive of Phoenix and compare
that to the number of similar institutions within the same radius of West
Lafayette.  There are more places for people around here to work and,
thus, a lower attraction to (need to have) any particular job.  Finally,
West Lafayette is a fairly small city.  Thus, most of the people who come
here to get degrees come from places other than here; WL is not their
home.  In a larger city, like Phoenix, there are more people who call the
city their home and, thus, wish to take whatever jobs they can within the
city to stay.
 
All of these factors add up (I think -- I've never been all that good at
math) to suggest that the administrative strategy that Jim has taken and
Doug described at Illinois State have a greater potential of being
effective *within their institutional contexts* but maybe not so effective
at other institutions, like ASU.  Seen situationally like this,
administrative action is best if not overly principled or overly
generalized.  "principled leaning" is not a bad way to put it.
 
Tim Peeples
 
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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The English Department and graduate program in Rhetoric and Composition at
Purdue University are pleased to announce a new Ph.D. secondary area in
writing program administration.
 
Students interested in this area will take a seminar in Writing Program
Administration, then choose from a wide array of other courses, such as
Assessment and Evaluation, Writing Across the Curriculum, Professional
Writing Theory, Rhetoric and Computing, and Issues in ESL Writing, for a
total of four courses.
 
Secondary areas at Purdue are designed to complement students' primary
fields of study and to allow them an additional degree of specialization.
 
For additional information about this secondary area or about Purdue's
graduate program, please contact me or Professor Patricia Sullivan,
Director of the Graduate Program in Rhetoric and Composition, Department
of English, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356.
 
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I thought some of you WPA's, especially in the Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas
region might work with some graduate students who would be interested in
this call.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------
                     CALL FOR PAPERS
-------------------------------------------------------------
 
E.G.A.D. (English Graduates for Academic Development)
       8th Annual Interdisciplinary Symposium
 
                   July 25, 1998
 
            Texas A&M University-Commerce
 
We invite papers dealing with, but not limited to, the following areas
(open to graduate students and faculty):
 
Literary Studies
Critical Theory
Film Studies
Modern Language Studies
Science Fiction
Composition & Rhetoric
Linguistics
Pedagogy
Writing Center Theory & Practice
Graduate Student Issues
Professional History
Creative Writing
Pop Culture
Computerized Classrooms
Workshops
 
Deadline for Submission of One-Page Abstract: May 29, 1998
 
Notification of acceptance and conference registration materials will be
mailed by June 5, 1998.
 
Please send inquiries and abstracts to:
 
---------------------------------------------
Colin Charlton (EGAD)
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429-3011
 
e-mail : charlton@boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu
Phone : (903) 886-5208
---------------------------------------------
 
Prizes for outstanding papers in several areas will be awarded by Sigma Tau
Delta.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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I tend to do a lot of reading in brain studies--though since I left grad
school it's been harder to pick up threads in actual journals in this
fast-moving field.  Little that I've read persuades me that there is much to
gain from studying male-female brain comparison.  Some aspects of biological
use can be influenced by use.  For instance, the enhanced bi-lateralization
of language use in women, left-handers, and gays cannot clearly be seen as
either cause or effect of such status.  Indeed, even structural differences
may have more to do with early "toning" of use than we might realize.  Thus,
even when the results _look_ biologically determined, they may not be.
Whether the corpus callosum studies are good or bad (and if they're bad we'd
still have to await the explanation for enhanced bilateralization, at least
statistically fairly clear for some time ), they don't necessarily mean what
they seems to mean.
 
What is more interesting is knowing how the various underlying structures
work and how that influences what _all_ of us do with language.  But then
that starts to escape this subject heading again.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Edward A. Kearns wrote:
 
>I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
>considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
 
The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
 
Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Dear friends,
 
Our Writing Program is exploring the idea of turning our English 101 into a
course on reading and writing arguments. Most textbooks on argument,
however, seem to be targeted toward more advanced students who are already
fairly strong readers and writers (most of our students still need help
with note-taking and summarizing, as well as the writing process and editing).
 
In short, we would appreciate recommendations for a book on argument for
weak freshman writers.  In particular, we want a book without a lot of
classical terminology that noentheless provides a system for effectively
reading and writing arguments.   Help with pre-writing, revising, and
editing are also a must for our students.
 
Thanks in advance
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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D'Ann,
 
_Writing from Sources_ out of Bedford Books provides an exhaustive
framework for helping students work with arguments, especially when it
comes to paraphrasing, quoting, using single and multiple sources, and
arguing.
 
Best,
Gerri McNenny
University of Houston-Downtown
 
 
        ----------
        From:  D'Ann George [SMTP:dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU]
        Sent:  Wednesday, April 15, 1998 8:20 AM
        To:  WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
        Subject:  Argument Text for Weak Students?
 
        Dear friends,
 
        Our Writing Program is exploring the idea of turning our English
101 into a
        course on reading and writing arguments. Most textbooks on
argument,
        however, seem to be targeted toward more advanced students who
are already
        fairly strong readers and writers (most of our students still
need help
        with note-taking and summarizing, as well as the writing process
and editing).
 
        In short, we would appreciate recommendations for a book on
argument for
        weak freshman writers.  In particular, we want a book without a
lot of
        classical terminology that noentheless provides a system for
effectively
        reading and writing arguments.   Help with pre-writing,
revising, and
        editing are also a must for our students.
 
        Thanks in advance
        D'Ann George
        Writing Program Director
        Essex Community College
        7201 Rossville Blvd.
        Baltimore, MD 21237
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D'Ann,
 
We use and have success with William Vesterman's _Reading and Writing
Short Arguments_  from Mayfield.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
Dear friends,
 
Our Writing Program is exploring the idea of turning our English 101 into a
course on reading and writing arguments. Most textbooks on argument,
however, seem to be targeted toward more advanced students who are already
fairly strong readers and writers (most of our students still need help
with note-taking and summarizing, as well as the writing process and editing).
 
In short, we would appreciate recommendations for a book on argument for
weak freshman writers.  In particular, we want a book without a lot of
classical terminology that noentheless provides a system for effectively
reading and writing arguments.   Help with pre-writing, revising, and
editing are also a must for our students.
 
Thanks in advance
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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D'Ann,
 
We use A Brief Guide to Writing from Readings, Allyn & Bacon.
 
Steve Wilhoit
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Hmmmm.
So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might not be
able to think clearly?  Is that it?
Hmmmm.
Irv
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Edward A. Kearns wrote:
>
> >I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
> >considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
>
> The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
> ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
> hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
> should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
> connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
> have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
> Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
> grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
>
> Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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D'Ann George wrote:
>
> Dear friends,
>
> Our Writing Program is exploring the idea of turning our English 101 into a
> course on reading and writing arguments. Most textbooks on argument,
> however, seem to be targeted toward more advanced students who are already
> fairly strong readers and writers (most of our students still need help
> with note-taking and summarizing, as well as the writing process and editing).
>
> In short, we would appreciate recommendations for a book on argument for
> weak freshman writers.  In particular, we want a book without a lot of
> classical terminology that noentheless provides a system for effectively
> reading and writing arguments.   Help with pre-writing, revising, and
> editing are also a must for our students.
> I am just finishing a text for first-year students that combines argument
(based on Aristotelian and Toulmin models) and writing-to-learn
strategies (lots of process & style) that does not use complicated
terminology or assume advanced writers/readers. It will be published by
Bedford/St. Martins next year and just now we are looking for reviewers.
If you are interested in the kind of text D'Ann needs, please contact me
off list. Thanks! [If this is an inappropriate post for the list, please
someone let me know!]
 
Alison
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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To D'Ann George:
 
Regarding an argument text for weaker students:
 
I was given a last-minute assignment to teach a group of very weak students
and since I didn't have a lot of time to look around, I decided to use my
own book _The Genre of Argument_  (Harcourt Brace)and found that it worked
quite well. Because the book uses a genre approach, it is very explicit
about what constitutes argument, compares argument to a genre they know
(advertising) and provides many models. It also has very short readings on
cathy subjects that can be used to generate response (The essay "Needed: A
License to Drink" was particularly successful). Its weakness is that it
doesn't have enough material on paragraph development, although it does
have exercises on summary and paraphrase.  (I apologize for  promoting my
own book.)
 
The other book I am considering for next semester is _Reading and Writing
Short Arguments_ by William Vesterman (Mayfield). It has some good short
readings, although the rhetoric section is weak.
 
 
Irene L. Clark
University of Southern California
 
                         ___________________________________
                       /__________________________________/|
                      |             Irene L. Clark Ph.D.
|  |
                      |     Co-director,  The  Writing Program           |
|
                      |      University of Southern California
|  |
                      |   iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-0231          |  |
                      |___________________________________|/
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My experience has been that better thinking leads to better grammar
rather than the other way around. Gail Hapke
 
> grammar
knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
>
> Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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Maybe we need to define grammar. When I said that better thinking leads to
better grammar I was thinking of clarity of expression rather than
formal "correctness". Gail
 
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Hmmmm.
> So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might not be
> able to think clearly?  Is that it?
> Hmmmm.
> Irv
>
> keith rhodes wrote:
>
> > Edward A. Kearns wrote:
> >
> > >I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
> > >considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
> >
> > The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
> > ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
> > hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
> > should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
> > connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
> > have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
> > Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
> > grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> >
> > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
>
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> Dept. of English
> Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
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Has any group ever done a comparative rating of graduate programs in
rhetoric and composition or in technical writing?  I know about the list of
graduate programs in Rhetoric Review, of course, but is there any ranking
of such programs available for prospective students?  Back in the dark ages
when I was applying to graduate schools, I remember consulting some such
ranking of graduate English programs in general (i.e. in Literature).  I'm
not sure whether such ratings are valid or valuable, but I'm wondering if
any such exist in writing?
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Keith, I'm delighted that you have kept up in this area, since I have not,
but I'm not quite clear about just what you are saying below.  (I know you
are trying to compact everything to fit a screen or two.)  Are you
accepting the data showing better scores for women (I didn't know about
left-handers and gays) but rejecting brain biology as an explanation?  Are
the "underlying structures" of your last sentence the hills and valleys of
the brain or something else?  Are you saying that brain research gives us
nothing much to go on in its present primitive state?  Inquiring minds
(not to speak of badly stocked brains) want to know.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> I tend to do a lot of reading in brain studies--though since I left grad
> school it's been harder to pick up threads in actual journals in this
> fast-moving field.  Little that I've read persuades me that there is much to
> gain from studying male-female brain comparison.  Some aspects of biological
> use can be influenced by use.  For instance, the enhanced bi-lateralization
> of language use in women, left-handers, and gays cannot clearly be seen as
> either cause or effect of such status.  Indeed, even structural differences
> may have more to do with early "toning" of use than we might realize.  Thus,
> even when the results _look_ biologically determined, they may not be.
> Whether the corpus callosum studies are good or bad (and if they're bad we'd
> still have to await the explanation for enhanced bilateralization, at least
> statistically fairly clear for some time ), they don't necessarily mean what
> they seems to mean.
>
> What is more interesting is knowing how the various underlying structures
> work and how that influences what _all_ of us do with language.  But then
> that starts to escape this subject heading again.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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Isn't "clarity" of expression social, cultural, contextual, situational?  What's clear to my students isn't necessarily clear to me--unless they respond to my
particular needs as audience.
 
Russ Larson
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>
> My experience has been that better thinking leads to better grammar
> rather than the other way around. Gail Hapke
 
Precisely. S. Taylor
 
>
> > grammar
> knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> >
> > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
>
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Or another way to put it:  Having something to say does more for
"correctness" than simply wanting to be correct does.
 
I do believe too, however, that having more syntactic forms at one's
disposal does give one more choices in expressing ideas as well as in
discovering them.
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 10:55 AM 4/15/98 -0700, you wrote:
>>
>> My experience has been that better thinking leads to better grammar
>> rather than the other way around. Gail Hapke
>
>Precisely. S. Taylor
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * dhickey@richmond.edu *
http://www.richmond.edu/~writing/dona.html
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I'm relieved that such rankings don't exist, to my knowledge.  As someone
who, by virtue of  being a grad director, is continually asked for such
rankings by folks like U.S. News, I have an insider's view of how shoddily
most such rankings are generated.  Almost inevitably, these are popularity
and name recognition contests.
 
If someone wanted to rank graduate programs, I think the only good measure
would be an extremely complicated formula involving such factors as
placement rates of graduates, tenure and promotions rates of graduates,
publications/presentations rates of graduates, a cost/benefit analysis
(cost of the education vs. return), and so on.  Notice that I've loaded the
equation on the outcomes side, the bottom line, in my opinion. For example,
a famous Ivy League school a couple years ago had 15 English Ph.D. grads
and placed 2 in tenure line positions.  A less famous midwest university
with which I am intimately familiar had 7 Ph.D. grads and placed all in
tenure line positions.  Yet the former rated in the top 5 of the 130-some
English doctoral programs (the name recognition thing) and the latter in
the bottom half.  If one's interest is telling students where to go for
graduate work, one has to decide the informational value of the relative
rankings.
 
Before anyone gets real excited about generating such rankings, I suggest
looking at the Rolling Stone article last fall that critiqued this sort of
thing.
 
And I'd tell any student who's interested in various graduate programs to
ask the following questions like,  What is the time toward degree and your
completion rate?  What is your placement rate?  Where are your graduates 1
year after the degree?  5 years?  10?
 
 
 
 
 
>Has any group ever done a comparative rating of graduate programs in
>rhetoric and composition or in technical writing?  I know about the list of
>graduate programs in Rhetoric Review, of course, but is there any ranking
>of such programs available for prospective students?  Back in the dark ages
>when I was applying to graduate schools, I remember consulting some such
>ranking of graduate English programs in general (i.e. in Literature).  I'm
>not sure whether such ratings are valid or valuable, but I'm wondering if
>any such exist in writing?
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Being quite familiar with the Rhetoric Review study, I would second Doug
Hesse's comments, but on a slightly different track: How does an evaluation
scheme take into account the diversity of programs in our profession? As
near as I can tell, there are no typical PhD programs, a feature that works
both for and against graduates and the profession at large.
 
Stuart
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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Russ, isn't clarity of expression also psychological, verbal, historical,
religio-theorhetical, aesthetical, lexical, gendo-geographical,
aura-lingua-optic-al?
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Russ Larson wrote:
 
> Isn't "clarity" of expression social, cultural, contextual, situational?  What's clear to my students isn't necessarily clear to me--unless they respond to my
> particular needs as audience.
>
> Russ Larson
>
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As I tried to say earlier, I'm suspicious of such rankings too, having
watched administrators at various undergraduate institutions make hay out
of the US NEWS AND WORLD REPORTS rankings.  The question one faces, then,
is what kinds of questions undergraduates looking at graduate programs in
writing should ask--and thank you Doug for the suggestions.
 
>
>Before anyone gets real excited about generating such rankings, I suggest
>looking at the Rolling Stone article last fall that critiqued this sort of
>thing.
>
>And I'd tell any student who's interested in various graduate programs to
>ask the following questions like,  What is the time toward degree and your
>completion rate?  What is your placement rate?  Where are your graduates 1
>year after the degree?  5 years?  10?
>
>
>
>
>
>>Has any group ever done a comparative rating of graduate programs in
>>rhetoric and composition or in technical writing?  I know about the list of
>>graduate programs in Rhetoric Review, of course, but is there any ranking
>>of such programs available for prospective students?  Back in the dark ages
>>when I was applying to graduate schools, I remember consulting some such
>>ranking of graduate English programs in general (i.e. in Literature).  I'm
>>not sure whether such ratings are valid or valuable, but I'm wondering if
>>any such exist in writing?
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I wish I could get my insitituion to do some more thinking about grammar
and thinking. Currently, first-year students are required to pass a
"grammar" test (really a find-the-errors-in-25-sentences exam) or take
Composition 1 a second time.
 
But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
up and live with it?
 
Lauren Fitzgerald
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Clarity is absolutely situational etc. Being clear to oneself might be
psychological clarity but it isn't rhetorical clarity. Gail
 
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Russ Larson wrote:
 
> Isn't "clarity" of expression social, cultural, contextual, situational?  What's clear to my students isn't necessarily clear to me--unless they respond to my
> particular needs as audience.
>
> Russ Larson
>
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On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Dona J. Hickey wrote:
 
> Or another way to put it:  Having something to say does more for
> "correctness" than simply wanting to be correct does.
>
 
This puts me in mind of Joseph Williams, writing in _Style: Toward Clarity
and Grace_:
 
        ...no one can teach clear writing by rule or principle, simple
        or not, to those who have nothing to say and no reason to say it,
        to those who cannot think or feel or see. But I also know that
        many who see well and think carefully and feel deeply cannot write
        clearly. I also know that learning to write clearly can help us
        think and feel and see...
 
In many ways, this quote captures the balance needed when linking
grammar--both structural grammar as well as grammar conflated with usage
and punctuation--to writing. We can argue about definitions of clear
writing (which group's standard for clarity, and so on), but the truth
remains that some clarity must be reached for people to communicate. We
know this is true when we talk about how to describe to non-writing
teachers what we mean by assessment, for example. Or we know this is true
when we read something and we simply cannot understand it, for whatever
reason.
 
But even beyond communicating information, there is, in revising for
clarity, a possibility of also revising for ethos, pathos, depth,
and other qualities beyond the mere data meant to be shared by a sentence.
 
Here's an example of what I think I mean:
 
I have a student who really likes and is inspired by Susan Griffin's
"The Eros of Everyday Life" (an essay I haven't read, but she--my
student--has). In conference today we were looking at her essay on Griffin
and talking about what she was thinking and feeling and why she wanted
to write about Griffin. As we were doing so, we came across this
sentence describing Griffin's:
 
Her words are poetic as well as informative, with fluidity.
 
We spent a lot of time talking about the sentence, and looking for ways to
clarify it, beginning with asking what the dangling 'with fluidity' meant
to refer to. I won't recount the discussion in detail, but the revision
the student came to was:
 
Her words inform with poetic fluidity.
 
My student likes this newer sentence; she says it's what she was feeling
but couldn't quite find a way to say. I suspect that on some level the
revision process not only articulated the feeling she felt, but also
revealed it to her, made it possible for her to feel it in the way
conveyed. I don't have the expertise to argue that hunch with
any citable authority, but I really think that part of what happened is
that the process of working on her grammar and syntax and style changed,
if ever so slightly, not only her articulation of the idea but the
idea--the insight--itself. The information conveyed is essentially the
same, but in the revision it means more to my student. She feels like the
new sentence is not only clearer, but more evocative of what she's trying
to describe and how she *feels and thinks* about Griffin's writing.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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Lauren, I remember that test and it's brutal--when I was there students
were asked to put a paragraph from a new yorker piece in correct sentence
order which I found to be an impossible puzzle and silly test of what?--I
hope you can change it--Yeshiva is a small enough school to use a
portfolio system, and the only way to prepare for the comp test is drill &
kill.  Maybe you could start by forwarding keith's good post on this
subject--I was struck with how well he sees the issue. Luck and at least
moral support, will
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Lauren Fitzgerald wrote:
 
> I wish I could get my insitituion to do some more thinking about grammar
> and thinking. Currently, first-year students are required to pass a
> "grammar" test (really a find-the-errors-in-25-sentences exam) or take
> Composition 1 a second time.
>
> But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
> that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
> up and live with it?
>
> Lauren Fitzgerald
>
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Clarity of expression can be discussed from many perspectives, but my point
is that "clarity" isn't transparent and can only be connected to grammar in
very complicated ways, which, I suppose, is transparent.
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Patrick Hartwell, "Grammar, Grammars, and the Teaching of Grammar" is a
good place to start.  College English, 47 (Feb 1985).
 
Bill
 
>But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
>that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
>up and live with it?
>
>Lauren Fitzgerald
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Gail--
 
Isn't rhetorical always situational, dependent upon purpose, audience, genre,
etc.?  If so, isn't rhetorical clarity also dependent on audience, purpose,
genre--that is, dependent on situation?  If we agree, then I can agree that
you can judge rhetorical clarity in terms of audience, purpose, etc.  Even so,
there are obvious possibilities for misunderstanding, and the link to what I
might teach as "grammar" isn't obvious.  I can almost always understand what
my students intend, I think, but I frequently recognize usage that might be
socially offensive to their audiences.
 
Russ Larson
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Lauren,
 
Perhaps the study of how minority students' scores on the old TSWE would
help your case.  I can't remember where I read them--maybe one of Ed White's
books.  Scores did not correlate with writing ability. I think the study
was done in California. Maybe Ed, some one else, knows where to fid this
information.  It sounds as though your test is similar to the TSWE.
 
I've encountered this in students, especially one memorable egregious case
where a student showed up in our at-risk program, near 12OO SAT scores,
20 on the TSWE, 22 on a retake, and actual writing nearly error free but
for a few comma errors of the minor kind. Complex thought, perfect
grammar, BTW.
 
Also, can you find some professional writers who can't pass grammar tests
to take it?  That might help.  I've met some reporters here in Washington
who claim they don't know grammar, but they gleefully boast of making a
good living (more than English professors) writing every day.
 
Or how about some who can ace the tests but can't write worth a hill of
salt.  Or don't such folks exist? Come to think of it, I've never heard
any one proclaiming an exceptional grammar test taking ability. Or a
living wage from it.  --Rosemary
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Lauren Fitzgerald wrote:
 
> I wish I could get my institution to do some more thinking about grammar
> and thinking. Currently, first-year students are required to pass a
> "grammar" test (really a find-the-errors-in-25-sentences exam) or take
> Composition 1 a second time.
>
> But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
> that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
> up and live with it?
>
> Lauren Fitzgerald
>
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Greetings, and apologies for crossposting --
 
Donna Reiss, Peter Sands, and the rest of the people involved in ECAC-L,
the listserv for Electronic Communication Across the Curriculum, invite
you to subscribe to the list.
 
We're loosely connected with the book _Electronic Communication Across
the Curriculum_, a 1998 NCTE publication edited by Donna Reiss, Dickie
Selfe, and Art Young. We define what we're interested in something like
this:
 
WAC: Writing Across the Curriculum. A recent educational movement that
views writing at the center of the academic experience in all
disciplines. Writing is used as a tool for learning as well as for
communication. Two basic arguments sustain WAC programs:  (1) writing
helps students learn disciplinary content, and  (2) writing is
integrally linked to the field in which one writes. Therefore, writing
should be a component in all college classes, rather than being isolated
 
to composition courses in English departments.
 
CAC: Communication Across the Curriculum. An expansion of the
writing-across-the-curriculum movement that broadens the focus from
written communication to all other forms of communication, including
oral and visual. Although writing continues to be viewed as central to
teaching and learning, it is joined in an interactive social process
with other forms of communication to promote critical thinking,
collaboration, and problem-solving within and across disciplines.
 
ECAC: Electronic Communication Across the Curriculum. A term coined by
Donna Reiss, Dickie Selfe, and Art Young to highlight the evolving
intersections  between the communication across the curriculum movement
and new information technologies. ECAC recognizes that e-mail,
synchronous and asynchronous conferencing, multimedia, and the World
Wide Web offer new modes of communication to construct and enhance
learning within and across disciplines.
 
--from Electronic Communication Across the Curriculum, ed. Reiss, Selfe,
 
and Young (1998)
 
 
If you're interested in the book, you can find more information at:
 
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/dreiss/ecacbk1.htm
 
If you're a WAC person, a computers-and-writing person, or suspect that
you could become either (or both) any moment now, here's how to join us.
 
Send email to:
 
listserv@csd.uwm.edu
 
Leave the subject line blank. In the body of the message, write:
 
subscribe ecac-l <yourfirstname yourlastname>
 
We're just waiting for you to join us . . .
 
 
--
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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One important aspect to add to Doug's response is that
grad-student-wannabees should consider their own needs and interests. One
prgram may be considered great to a lot of people but it may not meet the
individual's needs.  Future students should consider not only what they
want to study but also what they want to do when they get out. That is,
what kind of institution do they want to work in.
 
Just thought I would add my two cents from a grad student perspective.
 
Peggy O'Neill
University of Louisville
 
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> I'm relieved that such rankings don't exist, to my knowledge.  As someone
> who, by virtue of  being a grad director, is continually asked for such
> rankings by folks like U.S. News, I have an insider's view of how shoddily
> most such rankings are generated.  Almost inevitably, these are popularity
> and name recognition contests.
>
> If someone wanted to rank graduate programs, I think the only good measure
> would be an extremely complicated formula involving such factors as
> placement rates of graduates, tenure and promotions rates of graduates,
> publications/presentations rates of graduates, a cost/benefit analysis
> (cost of the education vs. return), and so on.  Notice that I've loaded the
> equation on the outcomes side, the bottom line, in my opinion. For example,
> a famous Ivy League school a couple years ago had 15 English Ph.D. grads
> and placed 2 in tenure line positions.  A less famous midwest university
> with which I am intimately familiar had 7 Ph.D. grads and placed all in
> tenure line positions.  Yet the former rated in the top 5 of the 130-some
> English doctoral programs (the name recognition thing) and the latter in
> the bottom half.  If one's interest is telling students where to go for
> graduate work, one has to decide the informational value of the relative
> rankings.
>
> Before anyone gets real excited about generating such rankings, I suggest
> looking at the Rolling Stone article last fall that critiqued this sort of
> thing.
>
> And I'd tell any student who's interested in various graduate programs to
> ask the following questions like,  What is the time toward degree and your
> completion rate?  What is your placement rate?  Where are your graduates 1
> year after the degree?  5 years?  10?
>
>
>
>
>
> >Has any group ever done a comparative rating of graduate programs in
> >rhetoric and composition or in technical writing?  I know about the list of
> >graduate programs in Rhetoric Review, of course, but is there any ranking
> >of such programs available for prospective students?  Back in the dark ages
> >when I was applying to graduate schools, I remember consulting some such
> >ranking of graduate English programs in general (i.e. in Literature).  I'm
> >not sure whether such ratings are valid or valuable, but I'm wondering if
> >any such exist in writing?
> >
> >Linda S. Bergmann
> >Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> >University of Missouri-Rolla
> >Rolla, MO  65409
> >
> >(573) 341-4685
> >
> >bergmann@umr.edu
>
>
> Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>
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I think we agree but don't know it. . .Learning to recognize socially
offensive usage is part of understanding audience. I think my original
point was just that teaching students to think better rhetorically (e.g.,
about situation, audience, etc.) tends to result in better written
sentences, better grammar, better usage, etc., than teaching them
grammatical rules. Again, not to say that there's anything wrong with
learning what's acceptable in various contexts, just that I think there's
better transferability from the larger contexts (like improved
understanding of audience) to smaller contexts (like improved usage) than
vice versa. Gail
 
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Russ Larson wrote:
 
> Gail--
>
> Isn't rhetorical always situational, dependent upon purpose, audience, genre,
> etc.?  If so, isn't rhetorical clarity also dependent on audience, purpose,
> genre--that is, dependent on situation?  If we agree, then I can agree that
> you can judge rhetorical clarity in terms of audience, purpose, etc.  Even so,
> there are obvious possibilities for misunderstanding, and the link to what I
> might teach as "grammar" isn't obvious.  I can almost always understand what
> my students intend, I think, but I frequently recognize usage that might be
> socially offensive to their audiences.
>
> Russ Larson
>
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In about 1983, someone did a piece in English Journal
(Research and Teaching, for something like that).  One
section was devoted to a review of all the research trying
to relate grammar instruction and writing--not the same, of
course as grammar and thinking, although I suspect your
friends, Lauren, are thinking about grammar and writing.
Most research of course came up with a sort of null
relationship.  Best one I remember was by three people out
of New Zealand (Wylie? et al).  I probably have a copy if
that's the kind of thing you're looking for.
irv
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This morning, while I was on the x-country ski machine and watching ESPN, I
saw what was (to me, anyway) a new ad for Microsoft.  This time, there were
some elementary school/early jhs students - minority students, of course -
sitting around a teacher's desk with their laptops (!) in front of them.
The ad featured images of them talking about their writing with images of
the "amazing" stories that they were writing (made better, of course, by
their laptops) with images of their teacher talking about how she believes
that "more writing leads to better writing."  Hmm!  Sounds familiar!
 
What to make of ads like this?  It seems to me that composition, as a
field, is in the midst of an interesting moment (to say the least).  We've
got some fundamental questions in the academy (and among composition folks)
that concern what we do and how we do it, and why we do the things we do in
the ways that we do.  Now, it also seems that composition's own language
about process and writing is being used (co-opted?) by companies like
Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically correct" marketing strategies.
Do these images tell us that people outside the academy (or those inside
who aren't attuned to issues of writing) are coming to understand writing
differently, and are therefore formulating answers to those questions
(above)?  Or will these ads help people who don't think much about writing
understand it differently, and will they begin to think about those
questions above? (When people ask what I do for a living, will they no
longer say, "Oh, I'd better watch my language around you" when they hear
that I teach writing?)  Will these ads help to change this image, maybe?  I
guess I'm wondering (aloud, here on the list) what they say about the image
of writing in this cultural moment - something I've now (as of about five
minutes ago) decided to write an article on - and (perhaps more
importantly) if it's possible for us to *capitalize* on them to advance
some of our own ideas of what composition is/should be.
Musingly,
Linda
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Linda, I have seen that ad and pondered the same issues you raise.  And,
yes, I imagine that a bit of cooptation is going on here--that's what good
marketting stategy is, right?
 
I heard this morning on local news (Washington DC) that Maryland schools
are pushing for a return to phonics as their main approach to teaching
reading, as opposed the "so-called whole language approach with its
emphasis on invented spelling" (so said the newscaster).
 
How will such a shift juxtapose against the "warm fuzzy" feeling of the
Microsoft ad?  Of course, how much would the implementation of this
Microsoft model cost (I am recalling Cindy Selfe's Cs talk) and which
school districts can afford such an outlay?  And the teacher will come up
against the notion of what makes writing "good" in the first place?
 
While you are composing your recently conceived article (perhaps you would
like some online collaboration from some of us on this list), I hope you
can pitch it to a more popular audience.  We don't need to "preach to the
choir" here--I wonder where such an article would find its best
presentation?
 
Ruth
 
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> This morning, while I was on the x-country ski machine and watching ESPN, I
> saw what was (to me, anyway) a new ad for Microsoft.  This time, there were
> some elementary school/early jhs students - minority students, of course -
> sitting around a teacher's desk with their laptops (!) in front of them.
> The ad featured images of them talking about their writing with images of
> the "amazing" stories that they were writing (made better, of course, by
> their laptops) with images of their teacher talking about how she believes
> that "more writing leads to better writing."  Hmm!  Sounds familiar!
>
> What to make of ads like this?  It seems to me that composition, as a
> field, is in the midst of an interesting moment (to say the least).  We've
> got some fundamental questions in the academy (and among composition folks)
> that concern what we do and how we do it, and why we do the things we do in
> the ways that we do.  Now, it also seems that composition's own language
> about process and writing is being used (co-opted?) by companies like
> Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically correct" marketing strategies.
> Do these images tell us that people outside the academy (or those inside
> who aren't attuned to issues of writing) are coming to understand writing
> differently, and are therefore formulating answers to those questions
> (above)?  Or will these ads help people who don't think much about writing
> understand it differently, and will they begin to think about those
> questions above? (When people ask what I do for a living, will they no
> longer say, "Oh, I'd better watch my language around you" when they hear
> that I teach writing?)  Will these ads help to change this image, maybe?  I
> guess I'm wondering (aloud, here on the list) what they say about the image
> of writing in this cultural moment - something I've now (as of about five
> minutes ago) decided to write an article on - and (perhaps more
> importantly) if it's possible for us to *capitalize* on them to advance
> some of our own ideas of what composition is/should be.
> Musingly,
> Linda
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
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I'd like to add to the discussion of grad programs the observation that as
rhet and comp grows and develops as a discipline, grad programs seem to be
developing different emphases.  This is a good trend, I think, but it would
also probably be good if prospective graduate students (or their advisors)
had some idea of the different perspectives offered by various programs.  I
suppose this is the job of both undergraduate and graduate advisors.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@uriacc.uri.edu
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Linda,
      Tangential to your own comments, I've had a moment of clarity in
relation to how students wanting to write improves the personality and
intensity of their texts.  This semester I've required students to keep
structured journals (that is, I assign topics for response and collect and
comment on entries once a week).  After some initial resistance, the
journals have actually become interesting writings--in some cases 7 to 8
page entries--in which students relax, reveal their personalities, and
assume recognizable personal writing styles.  Otherwise, I'm getting
superficial, formulaic writing from the same students who issue forth
clinical-style critical thinking cleansed of personal insight, wit, and
excitement.  It's gotten to the point that I can't wait for journals to be
submitted that I might read them, while other paperwork is stacking up the
walls of my office.
     The point I'm trying to make is that I've discovered students'
writing improves dramatically when they actually want to write.  Wow, what
a bolt of lightning.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, linda adler-kassner wrote:
>
> This morning, while I was on the x-country ski machine and watching
> ESPN, I saw what was (to me, anyway) a new ad for Microsoft.  This time,
> there were some elementary school/early jhs students - minority students,
> of course - sitting around a teacher's desk with their laptops (!)
> in front of them. The ad featured images of them talking about their
> writing with images of the "amazing" stories that they were writing
> (made better, of course, by their laptops) with images of their teacher
> talking about how she believes that "more writing leads to better
> writing."  Hmm!  Sounds familiar!
> What to make of ads like this?  It seems to me that composition, as a
> field, is in the midst of an interesting moment (to say the least).
> We've got some fundamental questions in the academy (and among
> composition folks) that concern what we do and how we do it, and why we
> do the things we do in the ways that we do.  Now, it also seems that
> composition's own language about process and writing is being used
> (co-opted?) by companies like Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically
> correct" marketing strategies.  Do these images tell us that people
> outside the academy (or those inside who aren't attuned to issues of
> writing) are coming to understand writing differently, and are therefore
> formulating answers to those questions (above)?  Or will these ads help
> people who don't think much about writing understand it differently, and
> will they begin to think about those questions above? (When people ask
> what I do for a living, will they no longer say, "Oh, I'd better watch
> my language around you" when they hear that I teach writing?)  Will
> these ads help to change this image, maybe?  I guess I'm wondering
> (aloud, here on the list) what they say about the image of writing in
> this cultural moment - something I've now (as of about five minutes ago)
> decided to write an article on - and (perhaps more importantly) if it's
> possible for us to *capitalize* on them to advance some of our own ideas
> of what composition is/should be.  Musingly, Linda
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Linda and Ruth (and everyone else, of course)--
 
I've seen that commercial, too, and in fact we've been discussing it in
the first-year composition class I'm teaching because we happen to be
doing a unit on technology advertising right now.  We're looking at the
values and norms implied by these commercials as well as the way that
products are marketed.  Students immediately reacted to the clash between
their experiences with technology in elementary, middle, and high schools
and the image suggested by Microsoft.  Even those who identified their
schools as technology-rich found the notion of a room full of laptops hard
to imagine.
 
We also discussed the fact that this commercial, like many of Microsoft's,
doesn't advertise a particular product, and in fact, the focus seems to be
on the hardware, not the software, even though MS is not a hardware
company.  Perhaps because MS dominates the software industry, they don't
have to advertise specific products; they just need to convince us to keep
buying computers.
 
Irwin Weiser
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> structured journals (that is, I assign topics for response and collect and
> comment on entries once a week).  After some initial resistance, the
> journals have actually become interesting writings--in some cases 7 to 8
> page entries--in which students relax, reveal their personalities, and
> assume recognizable personal writing styles.  Otherwise, I'm getting
> superficial, formulaic writing from the same students who issue forth
> clinical-style critical thinking cleansed of personal insight, wit, and
> excitement.  It's gotten to the point that I can't wait for journals to be
> submitted that I might read them, while other paperwork is stacking up the
> walls of my office.
>      The point I'm trying to make is that I've discovered students'
> writing improves dramatically when they actually want to write.  Wow, what
> a bolt of lightning.  :-)
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, linda adler-kassner wrote:
> >
> > This morning, while I was on the x-country ski machine and watching
> > ESPN, I saw what was (to me, anyway) a new ad for Microsoft.  This time,
> > there were some elementary school/early jhs students - minority students,
> > of course - sitting around a teacher's desk with their laptops (!)
> > in front of them. The ad featured images of them talking about their
> > writing with images of the "amazing" stories that they were writing
> > (made better, of course, by their laptops) with images of their teacher
> > talking about how she believes that "more writing leads to better
> > writing."  Hmm!  Sounds familiar!
> > What to make of ads like this?  It seems to me that composition, as a
> > field, is in the midst of an interesting moment (to say the least).
> > We've got some fundamental questions in the academy (and among
> > composition folks) that concern what we do and how we do it, and why we
> > do the things we do in the ways that we do.  Now, it also seems that
> > composition's own language about process and writing is being used
> > (co-opted?) by companies like Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically
> > correct" marketing strategies.  Do these images tell us that people
> > outside the academy (or those inside who aren't attuned to issues of
> > writing) are coming to understand writing differently, and are therefore
> > formulating answers to those questions (above)?  Or will these ads help
> > people who don't think much about writing understand it differently, and
> > will they begin to think about those questions above? (When people ask
> > what I do for a living, will they no longer say, "Oh, I'd better watch
> > my language around you" when they hear that I teach writing?)  Will
> > these ads help to change this image, maybe?  I guess I'm wondering
> > (aloud, here on the list) what they say about the image of writing in
> > this cultural moment - something I've now (as of about five minutes ago)
> > decided to write an article on - and (perhaps more importantly) if it's
> > possible for us to *capitalize* on them to advance some of our own ideas
> > of what composition is/should be.  Musingly, Linda
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
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Chet,
 
What your comments also reveal is that you were taking the time (and it
*does* take time) to actually read your students' texts.  I suspect
(thought you do not mention) that you responded to your students in some
way, if not with in-context comments then perhaps by some oral comments in
class.
 
And so, the students knew that someone was reading what they wrote.  And
so they wanted to write more . . .
 
Ruth
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> Linda,
>       Tangential to your own comments, I've had a moment of clarity in
> relation to how students wanting to write improves the personality and
> intensity of their texts.  This semester I've required students to keep
> structured journals (that is, I assign topics for response and collect and
> comment on entries once a week).  After some initial resistance, the
> journals have actually become interesting writings--in some cases 7 to 8
> page entries--in which students relax, reveal their personalities, and
> assume recognizable personal writing styles.  Otherwise, I'm getting
> superficial, formulaic writing from the same students who issue forth
> clinical-style critical thinking cleansed of personal insight, wit, and
> excitement.  It's gotten to the point that I can't wait for journals to be
> submitted that I might read them, while other paperwork is stacking up the
> walls of my office.
>      The point I'm trying to make is that I've discovered students'
> writing improves dramatically when they actually want to write.  Wow, what
> a bolt of lightning.  :-)
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
 
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
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I would like to piggyback on what Bob has said.  That R/C grad programs
are developing different emphases is probably a positive development, but
I think as a discipline we might want to worry about the direction we are
headed.  Not all advertised R/C grad programs strike me as sound; some of
them list as primary faculty folks I've never heard of, though maybe I am
totally out of touch.  Doug's point about outcomes is also crucial:  no
matter what we think we are doing in our graduate curricula, the real test
is where we place our students and, I think, how well they do after we
place them. And I think we also out to worry about the same kinds of
"over-production" problems that we see among the MLA kinds of grads.
 
I'll add a public confession: Because of concerns raised at the 1997 CCCC
and on this list, I put together a proposal for a panel for the 1998 CCCC
on this subject entitled something like "Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric and
Composition."  Four of us agreed to be on this panel exclusively:  Andrea
Lunsford, Patty Harkin, Lester Faigley, and me. Unfortunately, the panel
was rejected.  In addtion to offering public responsibility for my friends
being kept off the CCCC program, I want to bemoan the fact that we have
not yet found a way to have a vigorous public discussion on this topic,
maybe because many of us who are doing doctoral programs are perhaps
hyper-sensitive or for other reasons just do not want to talk about this
situation. If there is a silver lining, it is that folks with some fair
amount of name recognition do not get an automatic slot on the Program.
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Bob Schwegler wrote:
 
> I'd like to add to the discussion of grad programs the observation that as
> rhet and comp grows and develops as a discipline, grad programs seem to be
> developing different emphases.  This is a good trend, I think, but it would
> also probably be good if prospective graduate students (or their advisors)
> had some idea of the different perspectives offered by various programs.  I
> suppose this is the job of both undergraduate and graduate advisors.
> Bob Schwegler
> College Writing Program/English
> University of Rhode Island
> RSchweg@uriacc.uri.edu
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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> On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
>
> I heard this morning on local news (Washington DC) that Maryland schools
> are pushing for a return to phonics as their main approach to teaching
> reading, as opposed the "so-called whole language approach with its
> emphasis on invented spelling" (so said the newscaster).
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ruth,
     If this is true, it could destroy the market for Montgomery College's
one-credit English 106 (Spelling Strategies).  Marylanders actually
learning to spell before they reach college will be revolutionary. :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Irwin Weiser wrote:
 
>Perhaps because MS dominates the software industry, they don't
> have to advertise specific products; they just need to convince us to keep
> buying computers.
>
  Ah, yes, Irwin--if we "keep buying computers" we'll have to buy the
software, right?  And just look at how concerned Microsoft is about the
development of literacy in the US (what's the emoticon for irony and NOT!)
 
Ruth
 
 
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
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No problem, Chet.  They might be able to spell but will they be able to
spell *in context*?  And will they be able to write (whatever that means)?
 
Ruth
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> > On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
> >
> > I heard this morning on local news (Washington DC) that Maryland schools
> > are pushing for a return to phonics as their main approach to teaching
> > reading, as opposed the "so-called whole language approach with its
> > emphasis on invented spelling" (so said the newscaster).
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Ruth,
>      If this is true, it could destroy the market for Montgomery College's
> one-credit English 106 (Spelling Strategies).  Marylanders actually
> learning to spell before they reach college will be revolutionary. :-)
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
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Chuck--
 
> If there is a silver lining, it is that folks with some fair
>amount of name recognition do not get an automatic slot on the Program.
 
I agree with your silver lining comment.  Yet, I wonder how anyone who
understands what is going on in the field could possibly reject a panel
which speaks to an issue so vital to our very existence.  (Ok, that was
my one flamable comment.  I think the rest of the post is pretty calm.)
 
I'm also very happy to see this issue being discussed here.  I know the
programs with doctorates talk together sometimes, and I think that's
important.  They have unique issues that need to be addressed.
 
However, I'd suggest that those of us who teach at institutions without
doctorates in R/C and/or Tech Comm also need to be part of the
discussion.  For those of us with MA only programs, for example, we need
to know which PhD programs might be the "best match" for our students who
decide to go on.
 
More importantly, I think, returning to Doug's point, is the issue of
placement.  While individual programs can probably talk about placement,
I don't think we have a view of what the whole placement picture looks
like.  I know it gets muddier.  We can count how many jobs are advertised
in writing, but we have no idea whether "writing people" get hired for
those jobs.
 
Now, if you'll let me engage in a brief fantasy, I wonder in this era of
accountability, how long it will take Deans to look at English Dept.
requests for new or re-placement postitions and ask the English Chair:
You want another Americanist?  You already have two.  You offer 8
sections of American Lit a year.  You offer 100 sections of writing a
year and have only one writing specialist.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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If we want to resist rankings (a resistance I support), and if we want
better information circulating to undergrad and graduate advisors (as Bob
Schwegler suggests), what forum can we use?  We have the Rhetoric Review
issues, compiled every 10 years or so, which contains self-reported
information only.  As Chuck pointed out, this leads to claims of a
"rhetoric program" where one might not really exist.
 
If the US News-type rankings have any value, it is in their ability to
legitimize -- not only a specific program, but an entire field.
Composition's absence within graduate school rankings indicates that we
have not arrived as a recognizable field of study.  I just thought I'd
throw that happy spin into the mix.
 
Here's another devil's advocate position: if we were to participate in
some kind of ranking, it could serve an educational function.  Many of us
know, as Doug Hesse noted, that often the "best" (or most appropriate)
rhetoric and composition programs are not housed in schools universally
recognized as top schools.  [Historically there is good reason for this,
but I won't rehash those arguments here.]  By creating a "top ten" list of
rhet-comp graduate programs, we can counter-act the elitism.  Just a
thought.
 
This brings me back to my first question: in what forum might we best
distribute good information about grad programs?  Given that many students
come to us from undergraduate schools where r/c is an unknown, given that
we can't expect undergrad advisors to ask the kinds of questions we know
to be useful in our field, and given that we are fighting a kind of
institutional name-recognition elitism, what would work?
 
When I was deciding whether to keep my day job or go to grad school, I was
in the lucky position of being able to ask WPAs and other comp people all
over the country for advice and guidance.  I asked them: who is doing
interesting work? whose graduates are you most interested in hiring? who
is pushing the envelope with cultural studies and composition (that was my
over-riding criterion in 1991)? whose program do you respect the most?
whose program do you use to model your own?  When I repeatedly heard the
same names in response to these questions, my decision was easy.  And it
was a good decision.
 
Not many potential students have access to face-to-face information the
way I did.  I like the idea of making the answers to these kinds of
questions more accessible to more candidates.  Is the answer to reframe
some of the questions on the Rhetoric Review survey, and perhaps update it
every 5 years instead of every 10?
 
Libby
 
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Bob Schwegler wrote:
 
> I'd like to add to the discussion of grad programs the observation that as
> rhet and comp grows and develops as a discipline, grad programs seem to be
> developing different emphases.  This is a good trend, I think, but it would
> also probably be good if prospective graduate students (or their advisors)
> had some idea of the different perspectives offered by various programs.  I
> suppose this is the job of both undergraduate and graduate advisors.
> Bob Schwegler
> College Writing Program/English
> University of Rhode Island
> RSchweg@uriacc.uri.edu
>
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As someone working in a school with no Ph.D. nor an MA, I still find this to be a vital discussion (and not just because I was one of Doug's "7 Ph.D.s" to get a job the first time out).  I am watching my first writing majors graduate this year, and one of them (50%!) wants to go on to graduate school.  I would like to give him better advice than I got when I graduated with my BA ("Don't worry old sport, lots of folks will be retiring, the job market will be WIDE OPEN for Hemingway scholars by the time you get your Ph.D.)....
 
Would it be good to do something like the writing center folks do -- discuss this at the WPA conference and/or the WPA SIG/Board meeting at CCCC?  As well, the pages of the WPA journal would be perfect -- perhaps even for a roundtable-type discussion/article based on Chuck Schuster's panel.
 
Just some suggestions.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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Linda,
 
Here are a few questions I have about the claims made in this commercial:
 
First- Does the commercial causally connect the "having of laptops" with an
increased desire to write?  Students who have laptops demonstrate a greater
desire to write.
 
Second- Do students with laptops write more and write better, for whatever
reason--laptops facilitate invention because they are "cool," "fun" or more
engaging than other pedagogical approaches/tools..
 
And if these claims are embedded, do you accept them?  To what extent is the
laptop being marketed as a cure-all or simply as a replacement for a solid
pedagogy?  It suggests, to me, that the laptop can do more and do it better
than the comp. instructor.  I see the appropriation of principles/values within
the commercial, but do you think it promises too much? Give minority students
laptops and they will become prolific writers.
 
Understanding writing differently--I worry that presenting laptops as the
cure-all (if this is what the ad does) promotes a distorted understanding of
what technology does, and a rather diminished understanding of "process and
writing" as you mentioned.
 
linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> This morning, while I was on the x-country ski machine and watching ESPN, I
> saw what was (to me, anyway) a new ad for Microsoft.  This time, there were
> some elementary school/early jhs students - minority students, of course -
> sitting around a teacher's desk with their laptops (!) in front of them.
> The ad featured images of them talking about their writing with images of
> the "amazing" stories that they were writing (made better, of course, by
> their laptops) with images of their teacher talking about how she believes
> that "more writing leads to better writing."  Hmm!  Sounds familiar!
>
> What to make of ads like this?  It seems to me that composition, as a
> field, is in the midst of an interesting moment (to say the least).  We've
> got some fundamental questions in the academy (and among composition folks)
> that concern what we do and how we do it, and why we do the things we do in
> the ways that we do.  Now, it also seems that composition's own language
> about process and writing is being used (co-opted?) by companies like
> Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically correct" marketing strategies.
> Do these images tell us that people outside the academy (or those inside
> who aren't attuned to issues of writing) are coming to understand writing
> differently, and are therefore formulating answers to those questions
> (above)?  Or will these ads help people who don't think much about writing
> understand it differently, and will they begin to think about those
> questions above? (When people ask what I do for a living, will they no
> longer say, "Oh, I'd better watch my language around you" when they hear
> that I teach writing?)  Will these ads help to change this image, maybe?  I
> guess I'm wondering (aloud, here on the list) what they say about the image
> of writing in this cultural moment - something I've now (as of about five
> minutes ago) decided to write an article on - and (perhaps more
> importantly) if it's possible for us to *capitalize* on them to advance
> some of our own ideas of what composition is/should be.
> Musingly,
> Linda
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Gail--
 
I think we agree, too.  I just worry about decontextualizing the study of
grammar, and I apologize for misreading you.
 
Russ Larson
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For me, Barry, this post harks back to the large-group discussions we had
at WPA last summer, when we argued/worried over/threw ideas out about the
issue of what it means to work "in" or "with" composition.  I guess I'm not
sure that there's a coherent "we" to stand behind "our very existence."
And: is the question one of lit vs. writing, or could it be
reconceptualized in another way?  We did a search this year for a junior
19th-century British lit person and emphasized in the MLA JIL ad that
candidates needed to be committed to teaching freshman writing as well.  My
sense from this search is that at least some graduate students in lit who
happen to come from schools with strong rhet/comp programs (the candidate
we wound up hiring was from  Ohio State) tend to have assimilated much of
what the field has been trying to get across about the teaching of writing,
use writing-to-learn strategies in their lit classes (one candidate had a
journal article forthcoming about this), etc.  I'm not sure how much longer
it's going to be "Americanist or writing specialist"--I think it depends on
what the writing specialist is going to do (we also hired one of those this
year).
 
Rita
 
 
>Now, if you'll let me engage in a brief fantasy, I wonder in this era of
>accountability, how long it will take Deans to look at English Dept.
>requests for new or re-placement postitions and ask the English Chair:
>You want another Americanist?  You already have two.  You offer 8
>sections of American Lit a year.  You offer 100 sections of writing a
>year and have only one writing specialist.
>
>Barry Maid
>bmmaid@ualr.edu
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
>Hmmmm.
>So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might
not >be
>able to think clearly?  Is that it?
>Hmmmm.
>Irv
 
Of course not, Irv; I've seen careful studies that pretty much destroy this
notion.  But perhaps studying grammar _without_ connecting it to usage in
writing would be a viable approach to thinking about how language puts ideas
together.  I know of teachers who claim that grammar study has raised ACT
scores for students of all classes, and not just in English.  In other
words, it's the grammar itself I'm interested in here, not its relationship
with usage.  I would not assume that students who write more correctly
necessarily understand the structure/meaning connections any better.  Nor
would I expect that such study would necessaily lead to improved
usage--indeed, if that habitual non-sequitur gets attached to it as even a
partial goal, I suspect such study would interfere with good writing, as
most studies lead us to suspect.  And, at bottom, I am suspicious of the
idea that grammar study alone has such value, believing that only a more
thorough study of language from many perspectives would lead to the results
I want.
 
Interesting how hard it is to think of grammar study _without_ connecting it
to student usage.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Maybe it's time to revisit the historical Ned Lud.  *Fear* was NOT his
only motivation.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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No, Irvin, that's not it.  Working class people (and other groups of
English speakers and writers) DO IN FACT practice English Grammar; they
think in it and express themselves in it, regardless of the particular
dialect they use.  After all, the language was spoken and written for
centuries before we had dictionaries and grammar books (and the stiffer,
smugger type of professor) to tell us was/was not "correct" (i.e.,
"preferred") usage.
 
Ed Kearns
English Department
University of Northern Colorado
Greeley, CO  80639
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Hmmmm.
> So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might not be
> able to think clearly?  Is that it?
> Hmmmm.
> Irv
>
> keith rhodes wrote:
>
> > Edward A. Kearns wrote:
> >
> > >I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
> > >considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
> >
> > The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
> > ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
> > hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
> > should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
> > connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
> > have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
> > Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
> > grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> >
> > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
>
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> Dept. of English
> Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
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My argument is thinking/grammar are inseparable, co-dependent; and again,
I do not mean the lower-case grammar too often spouted as "rules."
Ed Kearns
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> My experience has been that better thinking leads to better grammar
> rather than the other way around. Gail Hapke
>
> > grammar
> knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> >
> > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
>
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Gail: You're quite right -- we do need to think carefully and take care to
define what we mean by grammar.  That's why I tried to distinguish through
capital and lower case.  I'm also defining THOUGHT as inseparable from
Grammar.  As suggested earlier, we can imagine, feel, experience fragments
of this and that in our minds, but it seems to me that such activity
reaches "thought" only when expressed TO OURSELVES as well as others in
Grammatical form -- which may not coincide with the particular
"conventions" or "styles" popular at a given moment or among a given class
of speakers/writers.
 
Ed Kearns
UNC
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> Maybe we need to define grammar. When I said that better thinking leads to
> better grammar I was thinking of clarity of expression rather than
> formal "correctness". Gail
>
>
> On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > Hmmmm.
> > So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might not be
> > able to think clearly?  Is that it?
> > Hmmmm.
> > Irv
> >
> > keith rhodes wrote:
> >
> > > Edward A. Kearns wrote:
> > >
> > > >I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
> > > >considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
> > >
> > > The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
> > > ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
> > > hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
> > > should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
> > > connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
> > > have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
> > > Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
> > > grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> > >
> > > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> > >
> > > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> > >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> > >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
> >
> >
> > --
> > Irvin Peckham
> > Interim Chair
> > Dept. of English
> > Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> > ipeckham@home.com
> > http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
> >
>
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Keith
 
I once suggested that it would be a good idea to teach editing and
proofreading, not of students' own papers, but of mss to be published, a
sort of introduction to publishing, which would not only be a nice service
course but would also teach grammar and usage without tying it to
students' immediate writing performance. This way kids could score well on
the horrible objective grammar tests that administrators keep inflicting
on them as well as learn a litle about how their language is structured
and how professional writing becomes "publishable." Not to mention that
they could get summer jobs as proofreaders. I got razzed about it when I
suggested it, but I wonder if I'm not onto something. What do you think?
 
Gail Hapke
 >
Of
course not, Irv; I've seen careful studies that pretty much destroy this
> notion.  But perhaps studying grammar _without_ connecting it to usage in
> writing would be a viable approach to thinking about how language puts ideas
> together.  I know of teachers who claim that grammar study has raised ACT
> scores for students of all classes, and not just in English.  In other
> words, it's the grammar itself I'm interested in here, not its relationship
> with usage.  I would not assume that students who write more correctly
> necessarily understand the structure/meaning connections any better.  Nor
> would I expect that such study would necessaily lead to improved
> usage--indeed, if that habitual non-sequitur gets attached to it as even a
> partial goal, I suspect such study would interfere with good writing, as
> most studies lead us to suspect.  And, at bottom, I am suspicious of the
> idea that grammar study alone has such value, believing that only a more
> thorough study of language from many perspectives would lead to the results
> I want.
>
> Interesting how hard it is to think of grammar study _without_ connecting it
> to student usage.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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I've always felt somewhat guilty about how I treat grammar and
punctuation, given the party line on such matters.  Since we're
discussing it, I wonder if anyone would care to comment on the following?
 
Grammar, and particularly punctuation, needs to be occasionally explored
in the composition classroom.  Grammar and punctuation instruction, in
context, can provide students with useful knowledge which can manifest
throughout their writing processes.  However, "lecturing" behaviors
should be limited.  Students should understand that, as with spelling and
other surface features, grammar and punctuation are not necessarily
static, yet there are globalized characteristics they should have access
to as they write.  In short, they should have guidebooks at the ready and
be willing to use them (not to simply rely on grammatik, spellcheckers,
etc, which are achingly faulty).  Sometimes, they need help understanding
how to use such guidebooks (ever actually watch students trying to use
the MLA handbook?  eek).
 
I hear people *generally* denying the value of a working knowledge of
grammar, as I have for some time.  I've never really accepted this
position, despite my agreement with the notion of a more sophisticated
knowledge of grammar as the function of much practice.  We may expect
that students have such knowledge by the time they come to college, and
yet many do not. And while I do not view our work as falling under the
rubric of "remedial," I do find that some review helps, as do reminders
about process, about audience, about context, etc, etc (our rhetorics are
not often redundant?)
 
jeez.  I got carried away.  bygones.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Granted, it may not be rhetorical clarity, but it seems a necessary first
step toward it.  "How do I know what I think until I hear what I have to
say" -- Forster (?)
 
Ed Kearns
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> Clarity is absolutely situational etc. Being clear to oneself might be
> psychological clarity but it isn't rhetorical clarity. Gail
>
>
> On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Russ Larson wrote:
>
> > Isn't "clarity" of expression social, cultural, contextual, situational?  What's clear to my students isn't necessarily clear to me--unless they respond to my
> > particular needs as audience.
> >
> > Russ Larson
> >
>
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Ed: you're right. I agree with you. I think confusion sometimes arises
when people are responding to different posts, or a string of them, and
everyone seems to be operating in a slightly different context. . .
Gail
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
> Gail: You're quite right -- we do need to think carefully and take care to
> define what we mean by grammar.  That's why I tried to distinguish through
> capital and lower case.  I'm also defining THOUGHT as inseparable from
> Grammar.  As suggested earlier, we can imagine, feel, experience fragments
> of this and that in our minds, but it seems to me that such activity
> reaches "thought" only when expressed TO OURSELVES as well as others in
> Grammatical form -- which may not coincide with the particular
> "conventions" or "styles" popular at a given moment or among a given class
> of speakers/writers.
>
> Ed Kearns
> UNC
>
> On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
>
> > Maybe we need to define grammar. When I said that better thinking leads to
> > better grammar I was thinking of clarity of expression rather than
> > formal "correctness". Gail
> >
> >
> > On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
> >
> > > Hmmmm.
> > > So people who don't have "correct" grammar (like the working class) might not be
> > > able to think clearly?  Is that it?
> > > Hmmmm.
> > > Irv
> > >
> > > keith rhodes wrote:
> > >
> > > > Edward A. Kearns wrote:
> > > >
> > > > >I'm coming late to the feminism/grammar/assessment discussion, but sense
> > > > >considerable hostility to "grammar" out there.
> > > >
> > > > The hostility to grammar comes from the conflict between its proven
> > > > ineffectiveness as a direct method for teaching better writing on the one
> > > > hand and on the other hand the popular demand that we writing teachers
> > > > should nevertheless do more grammar drills to "cure" badd usage.  The
> > > > connection between grammar, propositional statement and better thinking does
> > > > have more to recommend it, but that's not how the subject is usually raised.
> > > > Even there, I'm not sure I've ever seen a strong correlation between overt
> > > > grammar knowledge and better thinking--though the connection between better
> > > > propositional statement and better thinking is not hard to grasp.
> > > >
> > > > Any evidence out there that grammar knowledge enhances critical thinking?
> > > > Is this the key to resolving the Grammar Wars?
> > > >
> > > > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > > > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > > > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > > > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> > > >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> > > >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> > >
> > >
> > >
> > > --
> > > Irvin Peckham
> > > Interim Chair
> > > Dept. of English
> > > Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> > > ipeckham@home.com
> > > http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
> > >
> >
>
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I think people have an intense gut reaction to the word grammar because so
many asociate it with a nonproductive form of teaching, not to mention a
culturally insensitive and punitive form of grading. Maybe we should CALL
it something else, like descriptive linguistics or situated usage. . .Gail
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998 kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
 
> I've always felt somewhat guilty about how I treat grammar and
> punctuation, given the party line on such matters.  Since we're
> discussing it, I wonder if anyone would care to comment on the following?
>
> Grammar, and particularly punctuation, needs to be occasionally explored
> in the composition classroom.  Grammar and punctuation instruction, in
> context, can provide students with useful knowledge which can manifest
> throughout their writing processes.  However, "lecturing" behaviors
> should be limited.  Students should understand that, as with spelling and
> other surface features, grammar and punctuation are not necessarily
> static, yet there are globalized characteristics they should have access
> to as they write.  In short, they should have guidebooks at the ready and
> be willing to use them (not to simply rely on grammatik, spellcheckers,
> etc, which are achingly faulty).  Sometimes, they need help understanding
> how to use such guidebooks (ever actually watch students trying to use
> the MLA handbook?  eek).
>
> I hear people *generally* denying the value of a working knowledge of
> grammar, as I have for some time.  I've never really accepted this
> position, despite my agreement with the notion of a more sophisticated
> knowledge of grammar as the function of much practice.  We may expect
> that students have such knowledge by the time they come to college, and
> yet many do not. And while I do not view our work as falling under the
> rubric of "remedial," I do find that some review helps, as do reminders
> about process, about audience, about context, etc, etc (our rhetorics are
> not often redundant?)
>
> jeez.  I got carried away.  bygones.
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
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MicroSoft is founded on text and the production of text.  It's core is
language as documentation, as specification, as litigation, and as
programming.  Their largest selling software is a text-production and
manipulation suite.
 
It makes sense that as a corporation they have an interest in promoting
writing and likely also literacy.
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> Now, it also seems that composition's own language
> about process and writing is being used (co-opted?) by companies like
> Microsoft to advance their "pedagogically correct" marketing strategies.
> Do these images tell us that people outside the academy (or those inside
> who aren't attuned to issues of writing) are coming to understand writing
> differently, and are therefore formulating answers to those questions
> (above)?
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Ed--
 
When you argue that thinking/grammar are inseparable, are you making more
specific the argument that language/thinking are inseparable?  Isn't language
by its very nature systematic and conventional?
 
Isn't higher education, within disciplines, concerned with students becoming more sophisticated in the use of the system and conventions of language?  Isn't
this sophisticated use what we might roughly equate with "better" thinking?
 
Russ Larson
 
By the way, I'm not arguing with you.
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Ed White wrote:
 
>Keith, I'm delighted that you have kept up in this area, since I have not,
>but I'm not quite clear about just what you are saying below.  (I know you
>are trying to compact everything to fit a screen or two.)  Are you
><accepting the data showing better scores for women (I didn't know about
>left-handers and gays) but rejecting brain biology as an explanation?  Are
>the "underlying structures" of your last sentence the hills and valleys of
>the brain or something else?  Are you saying that brain research gives us
>nothing much to go on in its present primitive state?  Inquiring minds
>(not to speak of badly stocked brains) want to know.
 
Well, as I mentioned, my currency has been slipping lately.  But this part
is old news.  I'm saying that while the differences show up as statistical
differences in brain use, it's not so clear that gendered genetics are the
most powerful cause.  Better ratings for women is a _result_, and hence much
more amenable to statistical demonstration; but the correlation with
bilateralization may not be that important, and the bilateralization may be
co-effect, not cause, of whatever is determining the difference.  As to this
area, what I'm saying is that our attraction to comparing genders as a mode
of study may not be that productive when it comes to resolving what we can
learn _from biology_.  Comparing temperaments, for instance, probably has a
good deal more to offer.  Not as easy to tell 'em apart, of course, which
would complicate the elegance of the study as a work of traditional
scientific rhetoric.
 
By "underlying structures" I mean the particular organs and areas, like the
hippocampus and amygdala (to pick areas quite easily differentiated by
internal structures that determine how they work) or the different lobes,
whose work differentiates more by how they interact with their neighbors.
Research is rather suddenly far from primitive here, though of course the
scientists themselves will forever caution that results are preliminary.
Several authors are converting the research into understandable form that we
can use to think about what we do--Damasio, Edelman, LeDoux, Calvin, etc.
(_The Emotional Brain_ by Joseph LeDoux is a particularly interesting book
for teachers).  There's more that just hasn't been popularized yet, at least
not in the right forms.  Let's just say they're way past the old
"left/right" split that Jeffrey Walker rightly criticized not so long ago..
Interestingly, there's a conference in Tucson at the same time as WPA where
Lynn Nadel, somebody who is sitting on some really important
underpopularized stuff about the hippocampus, will be among those
workshopping for K-12 teachers on "brain-based learning."  Bad associations
with that terms based on out-dated speculation about bi-lateralization
probably ought to be reconsidered.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Actually, one of the most effective chapters in _On Writing Well_ by
william Zinsser is when he shows his own copyediting--my students "get it"
from this chapter and it usually helps them approach revising with more
flexibility...will
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> Keith
>
> I once suggested that it would be a good idea to teach editing and
> proofreading, not of students' own papers, but of mss to be published, a
> sort of introduction to publishing, which would not only be a nice service
> course but would also teach grammar and usage without tying it to
> students' immediate writing performance. This way kids could score well on
> the horrible objective grammar tests that administrators keep inflicting
> on them as well as learn a litle about how their language is structured
> and how professional writing becomes "publishable." Not to mention that
> they could get summer jobs as proofreaders. I got razzed about it when I
> suggested it, but I wonder if I'm not onto something. What do you think?
>
> Gail Hapke
>  >
> Of
> course not, Irv; I've seen careful studies that pretty much destroy this
> > notion.  But perhaps studying grammar _without_ connecting it to usage in
> > writing would be a viable approach to thinking about how language puts ideas
> > together.  I know of teachers who claim that grammar study has raised ACT
> > scores for students of all classes, and not just in English.  In other
> > words, it's the grammar itself I'm interested in here, not its relationship
> > with usage.  I would not assume that students who write more correctly
> > necessarily understand the structure/meaning connections any better.  Nor
> > would I expect that such study would necessaily lead to improved
> > usage--indeed, if that habitual non-sequitur gets attached to it as even a
> > partial goal, I suspect such study would interfere with good writing, as
> > most studies lead us to suspect.  And, at bottom, I am suspicious of the
> > idea that grammar study alone has such value, believing that only a more
> > thorough study of language from many perspectives would lead to the results
> > I want.
> >
> > Interesting how hard it is to think of grammar study _without_ connecting it
> > to student usage.
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the updated CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
>
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Bonnie--
 
What you say makes sense to me.  I suspect there is more consensus than
we think, but grammar sends up red flags, particularly because I keep
meeting people who believe students need to be taught "grammar" before
they can be taught writing.
 
Russ Larson
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How about this interpretation:
 
Computers are so ubiquitous and so inconsequential that we no loonger need
to think of them as bringing something new to pedagogy.  They are no
longer the "learning machines" of the future.  Teachers can now focus on
pedagogy and ignore the technology--it's that easy.
 
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998,
Debra Dew wrote:
 
> Linda,
>
> Here are a few questions I have about the claims made in this commercial:
>
> First- Does the commercial causally connect the "having of laptops" with an
> increased desire to write?  Students who have laptops demonstrate a greater
> desire to write.
>
> Second- Do students with laptops write more and write better, for whatever
> reason--laptops facilitate invention because they are "cool," "fun" or more
> engaging than other pedagogical approaches/tools..
>
> And if these claims are embedded, do you accept them?  To what extent is the
> laptop being marketed as a cure-all or simply as a replacement for a solid
> pedagogy?  It suggests, to me, that the laptop can do more and do it better
> than the comp. instructor.  I see the appropriation of principles/values within
> the commercial, but do you think it promises too much? Give minority students
> laptops and they will become prolific writers.
>
> Understanding writing differently--I worry that presenting laptops as the
> cure-all (if this is what the ad does) promotes a distorted understanding of
> what technology does, and a rather diminished understanding of "process and
> writing" as you mentioned.
>
> linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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At 08:36 AM 4/16/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I've always felt somewhat guilty about how I treat grammar and
>punctuation, given the party line on such matters.  Since we're
>discussing it, I wonder if anyone would care to comment on the following?
>
 
I tend to be what I consider to be honest with my students about grammar or
usage or whatever we want to call it: i.e. I explain that what I call "high
standard written English" is no better than other variations and dialects,
no more able to communicate, no more able to develop and express
sophisticated intellectual positions.  However, "high standard written
English" is the current language of power in the academy and in the society
at large--it is the language of the class my students belong to or aspire
to.  So they need to be aware that they will be judged as lacking in
intellect, manners, and the ability to think clearly and write well if they
do not consistently use it.  These judgements will be made by their
professors (in history, engineering, economics, literature, etc.) and by
their potential employers, be they in industry or academia. I remember a
post to this list some time ago in which someone mentioned that they made
their first cut in choosing adjunct faculty (maybe it was writing tutors?)
based on the basic writing skills evidenced in their applications.  I
certainly care about the language used by my secretary (so that she can
write things for my program without a whole lot of editing or supervision),
by the students who work for me, and by my son.
 
In composition classes, I generally lay out four usage violations that will
generally make faculty think you are a "bad writer," and also four more
sophisticated usage skills that students normally develop as college
students (i.e. parallelism, consistency of verb tense, consistency of
voice, misplaced modifiers).  I certainly do not drill for grammar, but I
expect my students to learn to edit their work enough so that they can
survive among a population that believes in "good English" rather than
"Englishes," even as I work to promote a broader understanding of language
among that same population.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Kelly Lowe wrote:
 
> Would it be good to do something like the writing center folks do --
> discuss this at the WPA conference and/or the WPA SIG/Board meeting at
> CCCC?  As well, the pages of the WPA journal would be perfect -- perhaps
> even for a roundtable-type discussion/article based on Chuck Schuster's
> panel.
 
As an MA student planning to apply to PhD programs, I'd find such an
article quite useful.  My university does not offer any doctoral programs
in English, and what information I can gather about programs comes from
talking with my professors and browsing the bulletin board for
advertisements and brochures.
 
And I'm not sure that a ranking or rating article would be most important;
what would be tremendously helpful is an article profiling and comparing a
handful of PhD programs.  The article could suggest ways to investigate
programs and provide questions that prospective students should consider.
As others have mentioned, PhD programs in Comp/Rhet are diverse in scope,
and I would appreciate an article that suggests the variety of foci
available.
 
Kurt Bouman
boum9534@uidaho.edu
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For what it's worth, for the Milwaukee 4Cs meeting, Janice Lauer, Stuart
Brown, and I (oh, god, I forgot the other(s)--identify yourself(selves)
please--sorry) were also turned down--for a proposal on the same
thing/issues.  Go wonder . . . At 09:03 AM 4/16/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Chuck--
>
>> If there is a silver lining, it is that folks with some fair
>>amount of name recognition do not get an automatic slot on the Program.
>
>I agree with your silver lining comment.  Yet, I wonder how anyone who
>understands what is going on in the field could possibly reject a panel
>which speaks to an issue so vital to our very existence.  (Ok, that was
>my one flamable comment.  I think the rest of the post is pretty calm.)
>
>I'm also very happy to see this issue being discussed here.  I know the
>programs with doctorates talk together sometimes, and I think that's
>important.  They have unique issues that need to be addressed.
>
>However, I'd suggest that those of us who teach at institutions without
>doctorates in R/C and/or Tech Comm also need to be part of the
>discussion.  For those of us with MA only programs, for example, we need
>to know which PhD programs might be the "best match" for our students who
>decide to go on.
>
>More importantly, I think, returning to Doug's point, is the issue of
>placement.  While individual programs can probably talk about placement,
>I don't think we have a view of what the whole placement picture looks
>like.  I know it gets muddier.  We can count how many jobs are advertised
>in writing, but we have no idea whether "writing people" get hired for
>those jobs.
>
>Now, if you'll let me engage in a brief fantasy, I wonder in this era of
>accountability, how long it will take Deans to look at English Dept.
>requests for new or re-placement postitions and ask the English Chair:
>You want another Americanist?  You already have two.  You offer 8
>sections of American Lit a year.  You offer 100 sections of writing a
>year and have only one writing specialist.
>
>Barry Maid
>bmmaid@ualr.edu
>
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Could we move on Kelly's, Libby's, and Kurt's suggestions in two ways:
 
1)  Several of us will be bringing MA students to the July WPA con in
Tucson; might a grad school info session be added to the program--a session
in which people described rather than rated their programs.  This could be
an informal over-a-meal or evening session if the schedule already is full.
 
2)  In addition to an article, which takes time to compose and quickly
becomes outdated, can we post such descriptions to this list--simply an
in-progress description of MA and PhD comp/rhet programs with careful
attention to specific features--cultural studies, technology, ESL-----
 
Carol Haviland
 
>On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Kelly Lowe wrote:
>
>> Would it be good to do something like the writing center folks do --
>> discuss this at the WPA conference and/or the WPA SIG/Board meeting at
>> CCCC?  As well, the pages of the WPA journal would be perfect -- perhaps
>> even for a roundtable-type discussion/article based on Chuck Schuster's
>> panel.
>
>As an MA student planning to apply to PhD programs, I'd find such an
>article quite useful.  My university does not offer any doctoral programs
>in English, and what information I can gather about programs comes from
>talking with my professors and browsing the bulletin board for
>advertisements and brochures.
>
>And I'm not sure that a ranking or rating article would be most important;
>what would be tremendously helpful is an article profiling and comparing a
>handful of PhD programs.  The article could suggest ways to investigate
>programs and provide questions that prospective students should consider.
>As others have mentioned, PhD programs in Comp/Rhet are diverse in scope,
>and I would appreciate an article that suggests the variety of foci
>available.
>
>Kurt Bouman
>boum9534@uidaho.edu
>
>
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Carol Haviland wrote:
 
> ....can we post such descriptions to this list--simply an
> in-progress description of MA and PhD comp/rhet programs with careful
> attention to specific features--cultural studies, technology, ESL....
 
My program does this already, but I'd be happy to arrange for the
information to be transmitted again.
 
raul sanchez
university writing program
university of utah
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Raul Sanchez wrote:
 
> My program does this already, but I'd be happy to arrange for the
> information to be transmitted again.
>
> On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Carol Haviland wrote:
>
> > ....can we post such descriptions to this list--simply an
> > in-progress description of MA and PhD comp/rhet programs with careful
> > attention to specific features--cultural studies, technology, ESL....
 
 
Maybe something that would work well is a central clearinghouse for this
information, where it could "persist" and be searched easier than on the
archives of the WPA-list.  Eric, would NCTE be up for providing an
electronic space for program descriptions and contact information?  It
seems like it'd be easy to browse and update, and a convenient place for
many folks to access.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Russ and others--
I'll try to tie a few threads together here.  Nick Carbone's experience
gets at one of them precisely: "...the process of working on her grammar
and syntax and style changed, if ever so slightly, not only her
articulation of the idea but the idea--the insight--itself."  Precisely
so.  Frequently students complain, "But you know what I meant to say."  My
response is that I had best not get into mind reading or guessing at
intentions -- and, more importantly, how can they be sure THEY know what
they mean?  It seems to me Nick's student satisfied herself and
consequently her audience by "working on her grammar...."
 
And interestingly enough, she could do that without necessarily knowing
any of the nomenclature, or "consciously" working with grammar, syntax,
etc.  She could do so because she began doing so when she first began
learning the language (and yes, Russ I agree that language/thinking are
inseparable, but Grammar is at least one big part of it).  By the age of
four or five (earlier for some), children have mastered all the parts of
speech; they know prepositional phrases, dependent clauses, pronouns, what
have you.  They don't know the names of these things; their knowledge is
"performance-centered."  Thus, "English" is the only subject they come to
school already knowing, and unfortunately we often treat it and them as if
we're teaching a foreign language.
 
Indeed, none of us begins thinking/writing by thinking, "I'll start with a
prepositional phrase introducing a dependent clause leading to the main
clause ...."  If we're comfortable with the nomenclature, we may use it in
analyzing and revising what we're writing, but it isn't necessary -- which
is why so many (not all) of our colleagues outside of English write well
without it.  (Some think they can't assess students' WRITING because they
don't know the terminology -- but they grade papers in history, chemistry,
etc.)  But nomenclature or not, the point remains: Grammar is inseparable
from thinking, whether we're four, forty, working class, Hindu, or
Swahili.
 
What then of contexts, dialects, "rules," "usages," and so on?  How/what
do we teach?  Well, I hope we know more of the history of English than to
think that conventions of style and usage have been given, God-like, to we
compositionists/grammarians/Moseses (whatever we call ourselves).
Likewise, I hope we have the courage to teach "Standard English Usage"
through students' writing and in the service of their thinking.  Certainly
the research shows that teaching "grammar" as a separate subject does
little to improve students' writing.  And what I've said so far suggests
that in fact we can teach SEU without "talking about it."
 
So perhaps we can teach TOOLS, rather than "rules" -- coach students to
think carefully about what they think and mean and then use apostrophes,
case, commas, whatever, to convey their thoughts effectively to various
audiences, including themselves.  For example, don't try to remember the
"rules" governing apostrophes; decide first whether you mean "plural" or
"possessive," then use the tool.
 
Perhaps we can tell students the truth -- Standard Usage communicates with
the largest number of people, across dialects, economic classes, and so
on, but FLUENCY is an invaluable art -- i.e., the ability to shift among
dialects, to speak with professors as well as plumbers.
 
I'd rather not try to replace either the "G-" or "g-" word; doing so might
generate hundreds of "scholarly-academic-theoretical-esoteric" papers and
presentations.  I'd rather imagine many Nicks and many students improving
their thinking/writing whether or not their conscious of the Ggrammar
they're doing.
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Raul Sanchez wrote:
 
> On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Carol Haviland wrote:
>
> > ....can we post such descriptions to this list--simply an
> > in-progress description of MA and PhD comp/rhet programs with careful
> > attention to specific features--cultural studies, technology, ESL....
>
> My program does this already, but I'd be happy to arrange for the
> information to be transmitted again.
>
> raul sanchez
> university writing program
> university of utah
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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Thanks to everyone who suggested argument textbooks for our Writing Program.
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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> Maybe something that would work well is a central clearinghouse for this
> information, where it could "persist" and be searched easier than on the
> archives of the WPA-list.  Eric, would NCTE be up for providing an
> electronic space for program descriptions and contact information?  It
> seems like it'd be easy to browse and update, and a convenient place for
> many folks to access.
 
Isn't the Rhetoric and Composition Doctoral Program Consortium working on
such a website? I recall plans for a website being discussed at the
Cosortium's meeting at the Milwaukee 4C's.
 
Tim Peeples
 
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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For me Bonnie lands right in the center of the issue when she says we
have to ask what is the "value of a working knowledge of grammar."  Will
study and knowledge of grammar (meaning underlying linguistic patterns,
not etiquette) help composition students write better, or help teachers
teach writing better.  Everyone cites Hartwell, usually without
mentioning the controversy that his article precipitated.  I can
recommend a piece that begins with a critique of Hartwell and ends with
concrete suggestions on ways that grammar can be grasped and used by
writing students:  Carolyn Ericksen Hill's chapter on "Grammar, Style,
and Politics" in her WRITING FROM THE MARGINS:  POWER AND PEDAGOGY FOR
TEACHERS OF COMPOSITION (Oxford, 1990).  The chapter, incidentally,
makes some interesting connects between grammar and graphics.
 
Rich Haswell
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Friends,
 
I'd like your advice.
 
I recently joined the faculty of Kettering University, a small, private
institution that specializes in educating engineers, scientists, and
business professionals.  They have provided me with a truly generous
"new faculty development grant" and I've decided that one of the best
things I can do with this money is to build my collection of works in
rhetorical theory, composition studies, technical and professional
communications, and related areas.  I already have a pretty good list of
books I think I should be getting, but I figured it could not hurt to
get some advice from my colleages.
 
This is my question.  If you had the money, I mean really had the money,
like a thousand dollar budget, and then some, to spend on books, what
books would you get?  What are the best new books that have come out
recently, the five or ten volumes published during the last decade that
everyone in our field should read?  And what are the classics of our
field, and the most important reference volumes, the books everyone in
composition or rhetoric or technical and professional writing should own
if they have the money to get their own copy?  What do you consider the
"bibles" of rhetoric?
 
I'm looking forward to your answers.  I know everyone has their own
favorites and I'm interested in hearing what different people are going
to recommend.  I think we may get some very interesting discussion out
of this question.
 
Mark
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Regarding "greatest hits" compilations, I think that the _Landmark Essays_
series by Hermagoras Press (Erlbaum) has some good titles.  They have
volumes on "Writing Process," "Advanced Composition," "Contemporary
Rhetoric," "WAC," "Writing Centers," and "Composition-Rhetoric," among
others.
 
raul sanchez
university writing program
university of utah
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While at CCCC, a group of WPAs at Jesuit institutions decided that
discussing our unique situations and problems would prove helpful.  For
this purpose, I've set up a listserv.   If you are teaching and/or
directing a writing program at a Jesuit college or university and are
interested in joining, please send your e-mail address to
<simutisj2@uofs.edu>, and I will add your name to the list.
 
We are also in the early stages of arranging a conference in 1999 at
Marquette University--Milwaukee (thanks to Virginia Chappell!) and would
appreciate your input.
 
Thanks--
Joyce Simutis
Director of Composition
University of Scranton
Scranton, PA 18510
simutisj2@uofs.edu
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Mark,
 
I have a similar grant for similar purposes here and can send you a copy =
of the annotated list of titles we've acquired (we're still at work on =
ordering and annotating).  SCU is an undergraduate liberal arts school, so =
the list I compiled with some colleagues won't fit your needs real =
closely, but I'm happy to share it if you'd be interested.  Let me know =
and I'll send it to you off-list.
 
Jeanne Gunner
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The Consortium on Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric and Composition is planning
to set up a Web site that will have centralized information about doctoral
programs and will have links to their web pages.  I understand this may be
up soon and when it is I will send a post about it.
 
Also, it might be useful to look at the Fall 95 issue of Composition
Studies/Freshman English News, which contains syllabi and rationales for
the first courses in composition/rhetoric in many graduate programs. This
gives some sense of how different they are in their goals for the grad
program.  I also have an article in there that speaks to some of the issues
of how grad programs are composed, differ, and reflect differences within
the field (and how it is conceived by its scholars and teachers).  My
article is called "Reproducing Composition and Rhetoric:  The Intellectual
Challenge of Graduate Education," and the question I am trying to answer is
this:  given their different organizing principles and mix of disciplines
and methods, in what sense do our grad programs have enough in common that
they can produce another generation of scholars in the "same" field?  There
is also an article by Janice Lauer and a third, as I recall, that is
pertinent to all these questions that have come up.
 
I agree with those who are against ranking in any formal way.  It is likely
that such ranking would reflect the dominant values of the academy and
would undervalue the preparation of faculty for both teaching and service,
in favor of faculty publications. Right now the very fact there is no
national ranking is helping =F8ur graduate programs establish themselves. Bu=
t
the Consortium is assembling information that will uiltimately help
students and faculty make these judgments, e.g., dissertation titles,
numbers of graduates, maybe placement information, etc.  I think these are
very much going to be match decisions rather than based on any absolute
hierarchy;  our programs are largely going to be strategically strong,
rather than comprehensively so.
 
 
 
Louise Phelps
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Mark, In the spirit of Raul's suggestion of the Landmark
series, Ablex has a new tech comm series that looks pretty
good. They cost around $40 each, but there's a discount
for pre-paid orders.
 
kk
 
>
> Friends,
>
> I'd like your advice.
>
> I recently joined the faculty of Kettering University, a small, private
> institution that specializes in educating engineers, scientists, and
> business professionals.  They have provided me with a truly generous
> "new faculty development grant" and I've decided that one of the best
> things I can do with this money is to build my collection of works in
> rhetorical theory, composition studies, technical and professional
> communications, and related areas.  I already have a pretty good list of
> books I think I should be getting, but I figured it could not hurt to
> get some advice from my colleages.
>
> This is my question.  If you had the money, I mean really had the money,
> like a thousand dollar budget, and then some, to spend on books, what
> books would you get?  What are the best new books that have come out
> recently, the five or ten volumes published during the last decade that
> everyone in our field should read?  And what are the classics of our
> field, and the most important reference volumes, the books everyone in
> composition or rhetoric or technical and professional writing should own
> if they have the money to get their own copy?  What do you consider the
> "bibles" of rhetoric?
>
> I'm looking forward to your answers.  I know everyone has their own
> favorites and I'm interested in hearing what different people are going
> to recommend.  I think we may get some very interesting discussion out
> of this question.
>
> Mark
>
 
 
--
---------------------------------------------------------------
       Karla Saari Kitalong  kitalong@mtu.edu
---------------------------------------------------------------
URL:   http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
voice: 906-487-3262         Michigan Technological University
fax  : 906-487-3559         Houghton, MI 49931
 
  What a relief to relinquish ownership of unownable things.
          Barbara Kingsolver, High Tide in Tucson
---------------------------------------------------------------
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Since we are discussing books, can anyone recommend books and/or
articles on service learning?  I'm looking for texts for a class I'm teaching
this summer on ways to improve students' research and "critical thinking"
skills in writing.  I expect a large number of secondary ed teachers to
enroll and I'd like to give them some concrete examples of writing
assignments they can adapt for their own students.
 
Thanks!
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
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Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
>Gail: You're quite right -- we do need to think carefully and take care to
>define what we mean by grammar.  That's why I tried to distinguish through
>capital and lower case.  I'm also defining THOUGHT as inseparable from
>Grammar.  As suggested earlier, we can imagine, feel, experience fragments
>of this and that in our minds, but it seems to me that such activity
>reaches "thought" only when expressed TO OURSELVES as well as others in
>Grammatical form -- which may not coincide with the particular
>"conventions" or "styles" popular at a given moment or among a given class
>of speakers/writers.
 
My sense, then, is that you're specially defining "Grammar," and
unnecessarily.  Charles Peirce in particular made exhaustive demonstrations
of the inseparability of thought and semiotics (and physical laws, for that
matter); and there are biological and anthropoligical bases for believing
that language uses the same structures as other forms of complex thought.
But calling those structures "grammar" seems to beg for misunderstanding of
a provocative sort.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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I'll be more interested in Microsoft's actual understanding of writing when
Microsoft turns those annoying green and red squiggly underlines (for
grammar and spelling problems, respectively) into the specially chosen
option, not the default, in their Word program.  My sense is that it's the
ad agency, not the company, that understands what's up; and so it's probably
a much more limited success than it appears to be.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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Why not create, perhaps in conjunction with the WPA, a website where each
program can post its own page describing its vision of itself, its
faculty, success rates as defined by that program, research areas of
faculty and of current and recent grads, etc.?  It wouldn't be difficult
to keep it up to date year to year.
 
Besides, ranking programs is just another hierarchy.  Haven't we had
enough of them?
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Russ Larson wrote:
 
> Bonnie--
>
> What you say makes sense to me.  I suspect there is more consensus than
> we think, but grammar sends up red flags, particularly because I keep
> meeting people who believe students need to be taught "grammar" before
> they can be taught writing.
>
> Russ Larson
>
 
Thanks, Russ.  I see the important distinction you're making in terms of
different views on the value of grammar.  I would agree that grammar is
not a necessary precursor to good writing; based upon my experience
teaching FYC and other courses, grammar concerns can preclude good
writing, so I usually address grammar *after* reading/evaluating essays
in order to address common problems.  I tell students to make grammar
concerns a matter of editing and proofreading, and I ask them to trust
that such knowledges will eventually become internalized (kind of flaky,
I realize.  sometimes, more guided instruction is, of course, necessary).
But maybe my method allows some students feel as though they are not
accountable for such knowledge, what makes them feel as though they can
simply use me as their editor?  You know, taking marginal notes and
constructing "revisions" solely from those hieroglyphics?  Talking
this through does ask me to rethink how *I* treat grammar (I unconsciously
use the word "treat," and I see it now for its fuller meaning ;)
 
Maybe some others here could talk about how grammar is treated, not so
much in terms of "theories" on grammar in the composition classroom, but
in terms of practice (I realize the division can't be cleanly made).
If this forum isn't exactly suited to that purpose, I'll be happy to
discuss this off the list.
 
thanks,
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Karla Saari Kitalong wrote:
 
> Mark, In the spirit of Raul's suggestion of the Landmark
> series, Ablex has a new tech comm series that looks pretty
> good. They cost around $40 each, but there's a discount
> for pre-paid orders.
 
Karla,
        Is this the same series Cindy and Gail referred to that Ablex has
agreed to lower the price on from about $40 per item to around $25?
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Several things:
Ruth Fisher:
(perhaps you would
like some online collaboration from some of us on this list)?
----------------------------
Yes, absolutely! (to the comment on collaboration, and your remarks on the
phonics flak.)  I think that the phonics movement that you write about is
indicative of the debate over what writing is/should be right now.  I don't
think that this debate is any more heated right now than it has been at
other key historical moments (w/in recent memory, the Ebonics debate;
before that, debates over the shape of student literacy that have
manifested themselves throughout the 20th century, etc.)
----------------------------------
From Debra Dew:
Here are a few questions I have about the claims made in this commercial:
 
>>>First- Does the commercial causally connect the "having of laptops" with an
increased desire to write?  Students who have laptops demonstrate a greater
desire to write.
 
>>>Second- Do students with laptops write more and write better, for whatever
reason--laptops facilitate invention because they are "cool," "fun" or more
engaging than other pedagogical approaches/tools..
 
>>>And if these claims are embedded, do you accept them?  To what extent is
the
laptop being marketed as a cure-all or simply as a replacement for a solid
pedagogy?  It suggests, to me, that the laptop can do more and do it better
than the comp. instructor.  I see the appropriation of principles/values
within
the commercial, but do you think it promises too much? Give minority students
laptops and they will become prolific writers.
 
>>>Understanding writing differently--I worry that presenting laptops as the
cure-all (if this is what the ad does) promotes a distorted understanding of
what technology does, and a rather diminished understanding of "process and
writing" as you mentioned.
-----------------------------------
Interesting questions.  But I'm less interested in whether the "claims"
made about laptops and writing in this ad (and others that feature academic
writing) are "true," than I am in investigating what they say (or reflect)
about popular perceptions _of_ writing.  The questions I'll ask, therefore,
will be a bit different - something like these:
 
how is writing represented through the visual construction of these ads?
(eg, as punishment, as creative outlet, as required, hoop-jumping
schoolwork, etc.)
 
how are writers represented?  (as creative beings, as novitiates to a
critical tradition, etc.)
 
what are the relationships between these constructions of writers and
writing to perceptions of writing within the culture?
(I don't think that any advertising _ever_ initiates a "trend"- ads, like
all forms of communication, reflect values already out there in the
culture.  That's what advertisers try to "find" when they create ads, and
the successful ones (successful because they're popular, although I don't
think anyone quite knows what will/won't be popular until it is) do it
quite well.
 
Although I have guesses (or, to be more accurate, hypotheses) as to what
that might be, I really have no definitive answer - but that's what I'll
find out by doing the study.
------------------------------------------------
Robert Royar wrote:
How about this interpretation:
 
Computers are so ubiquitous and so inconsequential that we no loonger need
to think of them as bringing something new to pedagogy.  They are no
longer the "learning machines" of the future.  Teachers can now focus on
pedagogy and ignore the technology--it's that easy.
 
--------------------------
I'll let you know what I find - thanks for the ideas!  Keep 'em coming!
-Linda
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     Twice, I taught 6 week developmental courses.  We met in computer labs
     for 150% of regular 3 credit contact time.  I layered assignments so
     that students were working on two papers at the same time by the end
     of the second week.  Students did as well in mine and other sections
     as those in the regular semester and they persisted in the university
     as well.  Anecdotal evidence: I just saw one of my students from those
     courses on the Honors list.
 
     Ed Moritz
     English & Linguistics
     Indiana U Purdue U Ft Wayne
     Ft Wayne IN 46805-1499
     219-481-6089
     219-481-6985 (fax)
     moritz@ipfw.edu
 
 
______________________________ Reply Separator _________________________________
Subject: help with "quickie" eng 101&102 courses
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
Date:    4/14/1998 12:07 PM
 
 
Does anyone know of scholarshop supporting abbreviated term writing
classes?  Anyone have experience and know how to make writing classes
effective in concentrated terms of 3-5 weeks?  I'm listening for any "how
to" or even "why not" info you can send my way...so of "course," thanks in
advance!
 
Will Hochman, Direcotr of Writing, U of Southern Colorado.
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Yes, Rosemary, I reprint that study (which originally appeared in College
English) in Teaching and Assessing Writing, 1994.  But I'm not sure that
evidence is what will shift an institution away from defining writing as
editing and grammar.  That requires a major attitude change toward writing
itself.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Rosemary Winslow wrote:
 
> Lauren,
>
> Perhaps the study of how minority students' scores on the old TSWE would
> help your case.  I can't remember where I read them--maybe one of Ed White's
> books.  Scores did not correlate with writing ability. I think the study
> was done in California. Maybe Ed, some one else, knows where to fid this
> information.  It sounds as though your test is similar to the TSWE.
>
> I've encountered this in students, especially one memorable egregious case
> where a student showed up in our at-risk program, near 12OO SAT scores,
> 20 on the TSWE, 22 on a retake, and actual writing nearly error free but
> for a few comma errors of the minor kind. Complex thought, perfect
> grammar, BTW.
>
> Also, can you find some professional writers who can't pass grammar tests
> to take it?  That might help.  I've met some reporters here in Washington
> who claim they don't know grammar, but they gleefully boast of making a
> good living (more than English professors) writing every day.
>
> Or how about some who can ace the tests but can't write worth a hill of
> salt.  Or don't such folks exist? Come to think of it, I've never heard
> any one proclaiming an exceptional grammar test taking ability. Or a
> living wage from it.  --Rosemary
>
> On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Lauren Fitzgerald wrote:
>
> > I wish I could get my institution to do some more thinking about grammar
> > and thinking. Currently, first-year students are required to pass a
> > "grammar" test (really a find-the-errors-in-25-sentences exam) or take
> > Composition 1 a second time.
> >
> > But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
> > that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
> > up and live with it?
> >
> > Lauren Fitzgerald
> >
>
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I agree with Doug that the rankings game is not one to play.  Yet it would
be very useful if we could (perhaps next time around in Rhetoric Review?)
have some foci listed.  For instance, a student looking for technical
writing should apply to some places, such as Renselaar or NM State, and
not to others.  Some programs are really lit programs with a bit of comp;
others are linguistically oriented; others passionate about publishing.
And things change as new people are hired.  I could sure use more
information.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> I'm relieved that such rankings don't exist, to my knowledge.  As someone
> who, by virtue of  being a grad director, is continually asked for such
> rankings by folks like U.S. News, I have an insider's view of how shoddily
> most such rankings are generated.  Almost inevitably, these are popularity
> and name recognition contests.
>
> If someone wanted to rank graduate programs, I think the only good measure
> would be an extremely complicated formula involving such factors as
> placement rates of graduates, tenure and promotions rates of graduates,
> publications/presentations rates of graduates, a cost/benefit analysis
> (cost of the education vs. return), and so on.  Notice that I've loaded the
> equation on the outcomes side, the bottom line, in my opinion. For example,
> a famous Ivy League school a couple years ago had 15 English Ph.D. grads
> and placed 2 in tenure line positions.  A less famous midwest university
> with which I am intimately familiar had 7 Ph.D. grads and placed all in
> tenure line positions.  Yet the former rated in the top 5 of the 130-some
> English doctoral programs (the name recognition thing) and the latter in
> the bottom half.  If one's interest is telling students where to go for
> graduate work, one has to decide the informational value of the relative
> rankings.
>
> Before anyone gets real excited about generating such rankings, I suggest
> looking at the Rolling Stone article last fall that critiqued this sort of
> thing.
>
> And I'd tell any student who's interested in various graduate programs to
> ask the following questions like,  What is the time toward degree and your
> completion rate?  What is your placement rate?  Where are your graduates 1
> year after the degree?  5 years?  10?
>
>
>
>
>
> >Has any group ever done a comparative rating of graduate programs in
> >rhetoric and composition or in technical writing?  I know about the list of
> >graduate programs in Rhetoric Review, of course, but is there any ranking
> >of such programs available for prospective students?  Back in the dark ages
> >when I was applying to graduate schools, I remember consulting some such
> >ranking of graduate English programs in general (i.e. in Literature).  I'm
> >not sure whether such ratings are valid or valuable, but I'm wondering if
> >any such exist in writing?
> >
> >Linda S. Bergmann
> >Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> >University of Missouri-Rolla
> >Rolla, MO  65409
> >
> >(573) 341-4685
> >
> >bergmann@umr.edu
>
>
> Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>
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Jeanne,
 
I'm interested in this list as well.  Thank you.
 
Marcy
 
 
At 01:52 PM 4/16/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Mark,
>
>I have a similar grant for similar purposes here and can send you a copy of
the annotated list of titles we've acquired (we're still at work on ordering
and annotating).  SCU is an undergraduate liberal arts school, so the list I
compiled with some colleagues won't fit your needs real closely, but I'm
happy to share it if you'd be interested.  Let me know and I'll send it to
you off-list.
>
>Jeanne Gunner
>
---------------------
Marcy Trianosky                         Hollins College
Director, The Writing Center            P. O. Box 9526
Phone:  (540) 362-6576                  Roanoke, VA  24020
FAX:    (540) 362-6642
e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
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Mark,
 
I can think of several books that would be especially relevant, considering
the mission of your university, (coming from someone at a similiar
university):
 
Dorothy Winsor, _Writing Like an Engineer_  (LEA Press)
David Russell _Writing in the Academic Disciplines_ (SIU Press)
Cheryl Geisler _Academic Literacy and the Nature of Expertise_ (LEA Press)
 
and, believe it or not,
 
William Coles _The Plural I_ (his assignments and pedagogy in that book
were developed when he was teaching engineers in a humanities division at
Case Western Reserve)
 
Each, in its own way, helps me understand the ways rhetoric works, or fails
to work, in the professions and in the education of future professionals.
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
 
>Friends,
>
>I'd like your advice.
>
>I recently joined the faculty of Kettering University, a small, private
>institution that specializes in educating engineers, scientists, and
>business professionals.  They have provided me with a truly generous
>"new faculty development grant" and I've decided that one of the best
>things I can do with this money is to build my collection of works in
>rhetorical theory, composition studies, technical and professional
>communications, and related areas.  I already have a pretty good list of
>books I think I should be getting, but I figured it could not hurt to
>get some advice from my colleages.
>
>This is my question.  If you had the money, I mean really had the money,
>like a thousand dollar budget, and then some, to spend on books, what
>books would you get?  What are the best new books that have come out
>recently, the five or ten volumes published during the last decade that
>everyone in our field should read?  And what are the classics of our
>field, and the most important reference volumes, the books everyone in
>composition or rhetoric or technical and professional writing should own
>if they have the money to get their own copy?  What do you consider the
>"bibles" of rhetoric?
>
>I'm looking forward to your answers.  I know everyone has their own
>favorites and I'm interested in hearing what different people are going
>to recommend.  I think we may get some very interesting discussion out
>of this question.
>
>Mark
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Sorry about the flood of mail. We exceeded 50 messages yesterday, and the list
was locked. Unfortunately, I was out of the office all day and missed the the
message from listserv that the list was locked. I have just freed it, and all
of our pent up wisdom has exploded at once. Can you handle it!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, Rachelle Smith wrote:
->Since we are discussing books, can anyone recommend books and/or
->articles on service learning?
 
Yes!
 
"Service Learning and English Studies:
 Rethinking 'Public' Service"
 
Aaron Schutz and Anne Ruggles Gere
 
Originally published in College English, Volume 60, Number 2, February
1998. Also available online at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/forms/sles/
 
where you can find the full text of the article plus a web forum for
posting comments & questions & critique. There are a few links to other
service learning programs and resources as well.
 
->I expect a large number of secondary ed teachers to
->enroll and I'd like to give them some concrete examples of writing
->assignments they can adapt for their own students.
 
Heck, invite them to talk about the article on the web forum! It's an
interesting piece, not only for its take on service learning, but for the
way Schutz and Gere situate tutoring in relation to service learning
project and for the way they distinguish between public and private
interaction.
 
--Eric Crump
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Let's remember why our hackles rise when we start talking about gramar and
usage. We do not want to go back to the good old days when a composition
course consisted of a tour through the parts of speech, the verb system,
clauses and phrases, restrictive and non-restrictive whatits, sentence parsing
or diagramming, usage tests, parallel outlines, and formula writing (if we
wever got around to writing). This is a linguistics course, of sorts, not a
writing course. Sure we have to know grammaer to write and it certainly helps
us to think (and may li mit us in some ways as well). It's a good idea to
understand standrad usage as well--some thing whose subtlties may best be
taught/learned through direct instruction. The real issue is what role these
things have in a writing cour and how we can best go about helping students to
get the control of language they need in order to communicate effectively and
strategically.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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fyi
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 16 Apr 1998 09:11:46 -0400
From: Jean Blackburn <jblackburn@NODE.ON.CA>
 
Please excuse cross-postings.
 
Greetings!
 
The NODE (http://node.on.ca) is pleased to announce the fourth event in the
technologies for learning series of open, Web-based forums.  "Assessment
Online: Testing and Evaluation of Student Learning" will run from Monday 20
April to Friday 1 May.
 
In previous tfl forums (see the forum archives at
http://node.on.ca/tfl/forums ), educators and instructional designers from
around the world have discussed issues related to putting courses on the
Web, promoting and sustaining interactivity in these courses, and the
collaborative nature of online learning and work.  "Assessment Online" will
explore methods and meaning in the measurement of student learning in the
contexts of Web-based courses, online interactivity and collaborative work.
 Questions to be examined in the forum include:
 
* What are some considerations in choosing appropriate software tools for
Web-based testing?
* How might assessment contribute to continuous learning and feedback?
* How do traditional testing methods work over the Web?  Should
traditional, static assessment methods be replaced with ongoing assessment?
* How should we assess participation in online discussions and group projects?
* What are some evolving procedures for security and authentication?
 
Beginning 20 April, join your colleagues and hosts at the NODE for
"Assessment Online: Testing and Evaluation of Student Learning", at
http://node.on.ca/tfl/forums/ .  "Assessment Online" will be moderated by
Tony Di Petta of the Faculty of Education at Brock University.  This forum
is open to all and free of charge.
 
 
 
 
Jean Blackburn
 
E-Mail  -- jblackburn@node.on.ca
Website -- http://node.on.ca
********************************************
The NODE *
Stevenson-Lawson Building * The University of Western Ontario
London * Ontario * Canada * N6A 5B8
Telephone: (519) 661-3249 * Facsimile: (519) 661-3799
********************************************
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------------------
DEOS-L is a service provided to the Distance Education community by
The American Center for the Study of Distance Education, The Pennsylvania
State University.  Opinions expressed are those of DEOS-L subscribers,
and do not constitute endorsement of any opinion, product, or service by
ACSDE or Penn State.
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Rachelle,
 
You might look at Writing the Community: Concepts and Models for
Service-Learning in Composition (eds. Linda Adler-Kassner, Robert Crooks,
and Ann Watters; published by the American Association for Higher
Education, 1997).  I haven't read it through, but it strikes me as the kind
of book that you're looking for.
 
 
Rebecca Jackson
Assistant Professor of English
Writing Center Director
New Mexcio State University
 
 
At 11:36 PM 4/17/1998 -0500, Rachelle Smith wrote:
>Since we are discussing books, can anyone recommend books and/or
>articles on service learning?  I'm looking for texts for a class I'm teaching
>this summer on ways to improve students' research and "critical thinking"
>skills in writing.  I expect a large number of secondary ed teachers to
>enroll and I'd like to give them some concrete examples of writing
>assignments they can adapt for their own students.
>
>Thanks!
>
>Rachelle M. Smith
>Director of Composition
>Emporia State University
>
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Hey, Nick--
 
>         Is this the same series Cindy and Gail referred to that Ablex has
> agreed to lower the price on from about $40 per item to around $25?
 
I think Karla was referring to the Technical Communication series,
coordinated by Jimmie Killingsworth, as opposed to Cindy and Gail's
series.  The books in the TC series thus far are:
 
FOUNDATIONS FOR TEACHING TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION: THEORY,
PRACTICE, AND PROGRAM DESIGN, edited by Katherine Staples and Cezar
Ornatowski.
 
COMPUTERS AND TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION: PEDAGOGICAL AND
PROGRAMMATIC PERSPECTIVES, edited by Stuart Selber.
 
WRITING AT GOOD HOPE: A STUDY OF NEGOTIATED COMPOSITION IN A
COMMUNITY OF NURSES, by Jennie Dautermann.
 
And, according to Stuart Selber, there are more in press.
 
Best,
 
James
 
James A. Inman
jinman@umich.edu
http://www.umich.edu/~jinman
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Nick,
     I think everything's been lowered.  The Ablex people who manned a
booth in the materials display area at the Cs were selling everything off
at $25 a pop. They had reprinted some vintage texts and were selling them
alongside new editions--a nice mix of merchandise--all at the same price.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, Nick Carbone wrote:
>
> Is this the same series Cindy and Gail referred to that Ablex has
> agreed to lower the price on from about $40 per item to around $25?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Karla Saari Kitalong wrote:
> >
> > Mark, In the spirit of Raul's suggestion of the Landmark series, Ablex
> > has a new tech comm series that looks pretty good. They cost around
> > $40 each, but there's a discount for pre-paid orders.
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Linda,
 
I think the ads both reflect and contsruct simultaneously.  Does the ad
reflect/represent/construct laptop production as essential to a definition of what
it means to write and how to write right?  If students are to be writers, they
necessarily will write on laptops--this is what it means to write.
 
A few years ago I taught writing in a high school with about 10% caucasians; the
other 90% consisted of a rich mixture of ethnically diverse clusters, too many to
list them all (over fifty different first languages were on record).  The
"essential" technology as I constructed it, promoted it, and employed it consisted
of #2 pencils and theme paper.  Those students who had access to the technology,
believed in its usefulness, and had peer and family "support" behind their beliefs
participated in the production of written texts.  Having theme paper and pencils
was valued by the 10% group because these students operatively understood and
valued their technological abilities.  What I am saying is, the "white" kids who
eventually made it into the AP classes and did well enough on their SATs to make
it into the UC system loved their pencils and paper from early on.  As children,
their parents spoke highly of crayons and paper, and pencils and pens and all the
tools of their literate world.
 
However, I could not for the life of me (pardon the cliche) convince many of the
other ethnic clusters that they too should buy pencils and paper, and they too
should carry these tools around in binders, inside of JANSPORT backpacks.  The
carrying of such technological "tools" signified a sell-out of their own
identities. The  identities they valued were tightly defined by specific shoes,
specific jeans and white T shirts, and NO school stuff on their bodies, in their
hands at any time.   I bought paper and pencils and labeled folders, thinking that
these kids just couldn't or wouldn't buy the items themselves (like Microsoft
offers free computers). I stored them in my classroom so they could pick them up
and leave them at the end of class.  They weren't about to carry paper and pencils
or folders out onto the courtyard where they hung out with their particular
groups.  To be a "school boy" was way too costly.  I learned this after many
attempts to "give" them the desire to take up the technology which was "essential"
to my definition of what it was to be a writer.  Sometimes, they would tuck a
pencil behind an ear and forget it, or they would not finish a page, but the page
would be folded and stuffed in a pocket where it couldn't be"seen."  One fellow
named Rudy received a backback as a gift from his counselor and the others called
him "school boy," and teased him whenever he spoke aloud about how he was going to
do the work and graduate.  Rudy actually opened up a space for dialogue.  With his
disruptive cross-dressing, I finally realized what was at stake.  It was not about
affording pencils and paper; it was about the values and the identities and the
absence of any desire to refigure who they were and what they understood as "good"
in their own communities.
 
Many children are "hands-on" in kindergarten, so computers are there like pencils
and papers were for me, but I desired to read and write because my friends and
family spoke highly of it, did it, enjoyed it, talked me into it.  I hope that
more and more of the minority kids who are featured in these ads have family
contexts wherein the same kinds of computer talk happens.  Computer access and
talk in classrooms alone is not enough to level the writing field.
 
So, when I ask about whether the ad says: "Give them computers; all writers use
computers; the desire is sure to come as long as they have computers," I have to
respond:  Having or not having the technology has little to do with the desire to
embrace it, to buy into the ways of being/doing/thinking/writing that that
technology brings along with it.  If we refigure writing as that which is solely
done on a laptop, is it more or less likely that more kids will desire to be or
imagine themselves as writers?  I think we need to construct writing as that which
can be done orally, that which can be done with pencil and paper as well as that
which can be done with a laptop.  I think it is similar to the earlier
oral/literate distinctions.  I think a both/and definition rather than a narrow
conception is better.
 
Well, that's what was behind my earlier questions.
 
Deb
 
Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
 
> Several things:
> Ruth Fisher:
> (perhaps you would
> like some online collaboration from some of us on this list)?
> ----------------------------
> Yes, absolutely! (to the comment on collaboration, and your remarks on the
> phonics flak.)  I think that the phonics movement that you write about is
> indicative of the debate over what writing is/should be right now.  I don't
> think that this debate is any more heated right now than it has been at
> other key historical moments (w/in recent memory, the Ebonics debate;
> before that, debates over the shape of student literacy that have
> manifested themselves throughout the 20th century, etc.)
> ----------------------------------
> >From Debra Dew:
> Here are a few questions I have about the claims made in this commercial:
>
> >>>First- Does the commercial causally connect the "having of laptops" with an
> increased desire to write?  Students who have laptops demonstrate a greater
> desire to write.
>
> >>>Second- Do students with laptops write more and write better, for whatever
> reason--laptops facilitate invention because they are "cool," "fun" or more
> engaging than other pedagogical approaches/tools..
>
> >>>And if these claims are embedded, do you accept them?  To what extent is
> the
> laptop being marketed as a cure-all or simply as a replacement for a solid
> pedagogy?  It suggests, to me, that the laptop can do more and do it better
> than the comp. instructor.  I see the appropriation of principles/values
> within
> the commercial, but do you think it promises too much? Give minority students
> laptops and they will become prolific writers.
>
> >>>Understanding writing differently--I worry that presenting laptops as the
> cure-all (if this is what the ad does) promotes a distorted understanding of
> what technology does, and a rather diminished understanding of "process and
> writing" as you mentioned.
> -----------------------------------
> Interesting questions.  But I'm less interested in whether the "claims"
> made about laptops and writing in this ad (and others that feature academic
> writing) are "true," than I am in investigating what they say (or reflect)
> about popular perceptions _of_ writing.  The questions I'll ask, therefore,
> will be a bit different - something like these:
>
> how is writing represented through the visual construction of these ads?
> (eg, as punishment, as creative outlet, as required, hoop-jumping
> schoolwork, etc.)
>
> how are writers represented?  (as creative beings, as novitiates to a
> critical tradition, etc.)
>
> what are the relationships between these constructions of writers and
> writing to perceptions of writing within the culture?
> (I don't think that any advertising _ever_ initiates a "trend"- ads, like
> all forms of communication, reflect values already out there in the
> culture.  That's what advertisers try to "find" when they create ads, and
> the successful ones (successful because they're popular, although I don't
> think anyone quite knows what will/won't be popular until it is) do it
> quite well.
>
> Although I have guesses (or, to be more accurate, hypotheses) as to what
> that might be, I really have no definitive answer - but that's what I'll
> find out by doing the study.
> ------------------------------------------------
> Robert Royar wrote:
> How about this interpretation:
>
> Computers are so ubiquitous and so inconsequential that we no loonger need
> to think of them as bringing something new to pedagogy.  They are no
> longer the "learning machines" of the future.  Teachers can now focus on
> pedagogy and ignore the technology--it's that easy.
>
> --------------------------
> I'll let you know what I find - thanks for the ideas!  Keep 'em coming!
> -Linda
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Rachelle,
 
For starters, two excellent texts on service learning are:
 
* Watters and Ford's WRITING FOR CHANGE: A COMMUNITY READER (McGraw-Hill)
  (The selection of readings is marvelous and it includes
  examples of student community-service projects.  You'd also
  want to get the associated text, A GUIDE FOR CHANGE, which
  will provide additional pedagogical insights.)
 
* Flower's PROBLEM-SOLVING STRATEGIES FOR WRITING IN COLLEGE & COMMUNITY
  (Harcourt) is also terrific.  I'm using it as a rhetoric for my
  "Writing in Communities" (sophomore-level comp) course this fall.
 
Both provide examples of community-engagement projects. Feel free to
write if you'd like to chat about this further on- or off-line.  If
you provide more info (on the specific goals of your course) I can
also pass along a fairly extensive bibliography of service-learning
articles.
 
 
Brooke Hessler
 
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Christian University
TCU Box 297270
Ft Worth, TX  76129
 
On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, Rachelle Smith wrote:
 
> Since we are discussing books, can anyone recommend books and/or
> articles on service learning?  I'm looking for texts for a class I'm teaching
> this summer on ways to improve students' research and "critical thinking"
> skills in writing.  I expect a large number of secondary ed teachers to
> enroll and I'd like to give them some concrete examples of writing
> assignments they can adapt for their own students.
>
> Thanks!
>
> Rachelle M. Smith
> Director of Composition
> Emporia State University
>
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Luaren and Ed, (and others)
I agree, Ed, about the attitude change.  I used that study a few years
ago to argue against using the TSWE for placement and the content of
the remedial course we then had, and it helped to start some changed
thinking, and get rid of that test for placement.  If all Lauren needs
is to get rid of the test, it could help, I thought.  Seems easier than
trying to change a campus "climate" (as you've phrased it) about writing
in order to get rid of a test.
 
We made some good progress on our campus toward changing attitudes
toward a more complex view of writing with a survey my colleague who
directs the ESL program and I did.  We used it as a rhetorical tool
instead of mere information device, and that was a major turning point.
Conversations with faculty were collaborative after that.  And we found
out people were no so dissatisfied as the vocal few made us think.  And
we found out who around campus was already pretty savvy about helping
their students develop their writing. We were suddenly at a new level
with our colleagues on campus, partly because we put in set of questions
on rhetorical skills, and faculty checked more of those than grammar,
and must have realized that's where the real problems were.  They must
have seen too, how much we have to teach in a semester from all the
genres and skills we asked for information on.
 
We changed our writing programs with information we got on the surveys,
and is a useful approach too, I think.  We knew better what we had to
prepare students for, so that helped, but so did the two-way listening
and learning.  Lauren,  maybe this is what I should have said to you
inthe first place.
 
Rosemary
 
On Thu, 16 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Yes, Rosemary, I reprint that study (which originally appeared in College
> English) in Teaching and Assessing Writing, 1994.  But I'm not sure that
> evidence is what will shift an institution away from defining writing as
> editing and grammar.  That requires a major attitude change toward writing
> itself.  --Ed White
>
> On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Rosemary Winslow wrote:
>
> > Lauren,
> >
> > Perhaps the study of how minority students' scores on the old TSWE would
> > help your case.  I can't remember where I read them--maybe one of Ed White's
> > books.  Scores did not correlate with writing ability. I think the study
> > was done in California. Maybe Ed, some one else, knows where to fid this
> > information.  It sounds as though your test is similar to the TSWE.
> >
> > I've encountered this in students, especially one memorable egregious case
> > where a student showed up in our at-risk program, near 12OO SAT scores,
> > 20 on the TSWE, 22 on a retake, and actual writing nearly error free but
> > for a few comma errors of the minor kind. Complex thought, perfect
> > grammar, BTW.
> >
> > Also, can you find some professional writers who can't pass grammar tests
> > to take it?  That might help.  I've met some reporters here in Washington
> > who claim they don't know grammar, but they gleefully boast of making a
> > good living (more than English professors) writing every day.
> >
> > Or how about some who can ace the tests but can't write worth a hill of
> > salt.  Or don't such folks exist? Come to think of it, I've never heard
> > any one proclaiming an exceptional grammar test taking ability. Or a
> > living wage from it.  --Rosemary
> >
> > On Wed, 15 Apr 1998, Lauren Fitzgerald wrote:
> >
> > > I wish I could get my institution to do some more thinking about grammar
> > > and thinking. Currently, first-year students are required to pass a
> > > "grammar" test (really a find-the-errors-in-25-sentences exam) or take
> > > Composition 1 a second time.
> > >
> > > But enough complaining.  Is there any research that I could point to
> > > that would help me make my case against this exam?  Or do I need to shut
> > > up and live with it?
> > >
> > > Lauren Fitzgerald
> > >
> >
>
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On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
        Sure we have to know grammar to write and it certainly helps
> us to think (and may limit us in some ways as well). It's a good idea to
> understand standrad usage as well--some thing whose subtlties may best be
> taught/learned through direct instruction.
 
But how do you mean, "know, Dave?  For instance, at the University of
Montana (and I believe here at U AZ more recently) we were getting lots of
very high scores on grammar from students of Korean, Japanese, and Chinese
heritage (native) on entrance exams which were entirely labeling of parts
and errors.  However, the ones who had been given TA ships in which they
had to lecture or lead discussions could not do it.  Could not.  So, UM
put a conversation test and a written test, both UM designed, in place.
No "foreign" student was turned away, but those who needed more use to
become more fluent in conversation and writing were given a year of study
to make those improvements.  (Don't ask me how that was paid for--by UM or
by the students or their country.)
 
As a counterpoint a little anecdote:  the Fall of 96, Tom called me saying
Pima CC needed a business writing instructor down at Nogales, AZ.  (I was
extremely grateful for the chance because I love teaching writing and
business and tech writing especially.  We centered our work in the writing
they did each day in their jobs, and we did a lot of reading aloud to
facilitate revision and to correct "error" which we agreed were problems
we did not want to pass on to our audience.
 
The students were ALL Hispanic, and 80% from Mexico.  One young woman had
never had an English class, but had only watched TV shows and asked
questions of people who could help with meaning, and had looked up
hundreds of words in the process.  She had the most errors to start with,
but rapidly became more and more fluent, as did the others.  They didn't
know squat about grammar, but they could somehow "hear" mistakes pretty
well, especially when they could consider their audience's preferences and
put their writing up to the material they were sent to compare.
(Sometimes, they could lift a sentence from the incoming message and
rewrite it in a turn-around with more complex success.)
 
They went away with a much better first-level self-monitor in their head,
an enthusiasm for writing and working in groups, and a lot better view of
themselves and their chances to do better at everything connected to the
use of English (and  no stigma left attached to their use of Spanish which
happens  a lot here.
 
Isn't that what we should be after?
 
Bill Pedersen
 
U AZ
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I would appreciate hearing what you recommend as the best software product
available for collaborative writing.  Also, are you aware of any good recent
studies that have compared products?  Thanks for your help.
 
Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
Technical Communication
Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
6001 S. Power Road
CNTR Building
Mesa, AZ 85206
U.S.A.
Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
barchilon.asu.edu
 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
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I've done a summertime first-year comp that met 5 hours every Monday night
for 10 weeks. We moved around a lot: computer collaborative writing,
computer individual writing, oral discussion groups, field trips to the
bookstore or cafeteria to write observations or interview people for papers
in progress, presentations by students, and semester-long team projects
that allowed some class time for library research, planning, composing, and
eventually presenting the project to the class. Exhausting but
rewarding--those who survived (a bit more than half) really liked the class
if not the pace. I can imagine doing the same in a 5-6-week version with a
highly motivated and disciplined group of students.
--
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us>
STARTING MAY 18: <tcreisd@mail.tc.cc.va.us>
Associate Professor, English-Humanities
Collegewide Coordinator of Online Learning
Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
phone 757-321-7364  fax 757-427-0327
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/
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At the u of southern colorado we use Daedalus "Interchange" to make create
colloaborative screens for our classes...most of our profs teaching in CAI
classes use it frequently, plus I know th e folks at Daedalus are
supportive and very insightful about how software works as a learning
resource...will
 
On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, MARIAN G. BARCHILON wrote:
 
> I would appreciate hearing what you recommend as the best software product
> available for collaborative writing.  Also, are you aware of any good recent
> studies that have compared products?  Thanks for your help.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> Technical Communication
> Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> 6001 S. Power Road
> CNTR Building
> Mesa, AZ 85206
> U.S.A.
> Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> barchilon.asu.edu
>
> "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
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I have a book purchasing budget in the library that needs to be spent, so I
could use the list too.
 
At 06:15 PM 4/16/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Jeanne,
>
>I'm interested in this list as well.  Thank you.
>
>Marcy
>
>
>At 01:52 PM 4/16/98 -0700, you wrote:
>>Mark,
>>
>>I have a similar grant for similar purposes here and can send you a copy of
>the annotated list of titles we've acquired (we're still at work on ordering
>and annotating).  SCU is an undergraduate liberal arts school, so the list I
>compiled with some colleagues won't fit your needs real closely, but I'm
>happy to share it if you'd be interested.  Let me know and I'll send it to
>you off-list.
>>
>>Jeanne Gunner
>>
>---------------------
>Marcy Trianosky                         Hollins College
>Director, The Writing Center            P. O. Box 9526
>Phone:  (540) 362-6576                  Roanoke, VA  24020
>FAX:    (540) 362-6642
>e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
>Russ and others--
>I'll try to tie a few threads together here. . . . [And thereafter said
many a >sensible thing].
 
Just one problem.  So long as you call it "grammar," anything you advocate
will inadvertently encourage the teachers who do not keep up on these
things--the teachers of the very large majority of writing classes--to drill
grammar, grade punitively, and focus altogether too little on the making of
meaning, including the making of meaning by honing language.
 
I certainly do not ignore langauge.  I workshop my developmental students in
particular on the meaning and motion of "heroic" main statements with their
limiting "describer" statements of all shapes and sizes.  I show them the
"gaps" where long "describers" go, get them to work with me on explaining
the _meaning_ of punctuation marks, formally presenting my one and only
comma rule (it's a bit of a ruse, but it gets them thinking of the _meaning_
of a comma--which we then debate).  I'll even use three of the dread terms:
subordination, coordination, and parallel structure.  There's more, but
enough.  The hardest part of all this writing teaching business, including
the language-work portion, is getting past students' expectation that the
only valid work on writing is just the same old meaningless labeling and
red-pen coding so many have endured and forgotten (or sometimes,
interestingly, haven't done and have been propagandized to disregard).
"Grammar," however we may want to nicely define it (yes, I meant to split
that), carries connotative water for disproductive approaches to writing--to
the point where many take the very titles of Constance Weaver's books as
license to go forth and do things the books themselves describe as pointless.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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Richard Haswell wrote:
 
>Everyone cites Hartwell, usually without
>mentioning the controversy that his article precipitated.
 
To what end?  His general idea of the disconnection between descriptive
grammar and used language certainly is not problematic, is it?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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Jeanne,
        Along with an increasing number, I would also appreciate receiving a
copy of your list.  Thank you.
 
Arlie Peck
 
> >>I have a similar grant for similar purposes here and can send you a copy of
> >the annotated list of titles we've acquired (we're still at work on ordering
> >and annotating).  SCU is an undergraduate liberal arts school, so the list I
> >compiled with some colleagues won't fit your needs real closely, but I'm
> >happy to share it if you'd be interested.  Let me know and I'll send it to
> >you off-list.
> >>
> >>Jeanne Gunner
> >>
Dr. Arlie R. Peck                 Phone: 740-245-7421
Coordinator of English            Fax:  740-245-7432
University of Rio Grande
Rio Grande, OH 45674
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Rachelle wrote:
Since we are discussing books, can anyone recommend books and/or
articles on service learning?  I'm looking for texts for a class I'm teaching
this summer on ways to improve students' research and "critical thinking"
skills in writing.  I expect a large number of secondary ed teachers to
enroll and I'd like to give them some concrete examples of writing
assignments they can adapt for their own students.
---------------------------
The latest edition of Linda Flower's _Problem Solving Strategies for
Writers_ has a very good section on community literacy, if you haven't
checked that out.  There are also some interesting discussions of
assignments in the book I co-edited with Robert Crooks and Ann Watters,
_Writing the Community: Concepts and Models for Service-Learning in
Composition_ (pub. by AAHE and NCTE, and available from NCTE).
-Linda
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The discussion on this book got off to fitful sort of start a couple of
months ago, but I think that was in part because I didn't get the word out
very well, so I'd like to give it another go.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/readings.html
 
  Discussion restarts: 15 May 98
 
>From the blurbs on the back cover:
 
"The university is a ruined institution, forced to abandon its historial
*raison d'etre* and enmeshed in consumerist ideology... The task that
substitues for the pursuit of culture is the adherence to Excellence,
which relegates the university ot the treadmill of global capitalism. It
turns out graduates as objects, not subjects, at so much per head, under
the scrutiny of the state bureaucracy. That is the nub of Bill Readings's
superbly argued pessimism... His essay provides an insight into
contemporary vexation as experienced in every form of society and
community obliged to exist in the new globalized economy."
 
--Anthony Smith, President, Magdaeln College, Oxford.
 
The book's a good read, but I think anyone who pays attention to the
current transformation of the university as an institution and who is
concerned about the directions it's heading might participate in this
conversation.
 
--Eric Crump
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Keith wrote:
>
>I'll be more interested in Microsoft's actual understanding of writing when
>Microsoft turns those annoying green and red squiggly underlines (for
>grammar and spelling problems, respectively) into the specially chosen
>option, not the default, in their Word program.  My sense is that it's the
>ad agency, not the company, that understands what's up; and so it's probably
>a much more limited success than it appears to be.
>
Mm!  An excellent point!  This semester (which, since it ends for us on
Tuesday, is almost last semester, amazingly enough) one of the rooms where
I teach was upgraded from Windows 3.1 to Windows 95, and word 6.X to Word
8.1, about the third week of the semester.  The computer types didn't turn
off the spelling/grammar check, and when my students figured out what was
going on, they want ballastic.  Fortunately, it turned into a fabulous
"teaching moment" - since the writing subject of the class is/was language,
and connections (or lack thereof) between home discourses and academic
discourse, and issues of ownership when the language in one's essays needs
to display some evidence that they're hooked into the conventions of
academic writing, etc.  Anyway - two students decided that they would
create their own paper assignment for the second paper, all linked to the
MS stuff.  I digress, a bit, to make the point that I think you're totally
right on here.  And in those ads, you don't see the green line of the
grammar check underscoring the work that those students are producing,
either.
 
Actually, this all ties in quite niftily (now that you've pointed this out,
that is) to another piece I'm working on (and have done quite a bit more
on) on  the historical origins and contemporary manifestations of a
fundamental tension in definitions of what an essay is - between "a place
to express one's opinions" and "a place to demonstrate mastery".  I won't
go into that here... but all of this is to say that your point is
excellent, and really useful for me.  So - thanks, Keith.
 
Deb wrote:
>Linda,
>
>I think the ads both reflect and contsruct simultaneously.  Does the ad
>reflect/represent/construct laptop production as essential to a definition
of what
>it means to write and how to write right?  If students are to be writers,
they
>necessarily will write on laptops--this is what it means to write.
>
A really interesting way to ask the question, I think!  I agree that they
reflect and construct simultaneously, and the story you tell about your
high school students brings up some really interesting questions, too -
particularly in light of the ones that come in conjunction with Keith's
observations about the grammar check in MS word.  Your story raises lots of
issues that came up in Cindy's keynote address at CCCC - clearly something
else I'll need to consider as I think about all of this stuff.  Thanks to
you too, Deb.
-Linda
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p.s.
 
Readings, Bill. The University in Ruins. Cambridge: Harvard University
Press, 1996. ISBN 0-674-92952-7 (cloth). ISBN 1-674-92953-5 (paper).
 
--Eric Crump
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Your concept of "know grammar" an mine are pretty much alike. I guess it might
be better to talk about one's ability to "do grammaer," which has much more to
do with language performance than analysis of instances of language. This is
what good old sentence combining was all about.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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To Marion Barchilon re collaborative writing software:
 
This question arises from time to time, on this and other listservs, and
usually turns somewhat into a Fordvs.Chevyvs.Toyota kind of discussion.
Unless you're comparing on the basis of very specific criteria/features,
that is, most folks (or at least myself) are somewhat reticent about making
a recommendation.
 
Without making a lengthy statement, therefore, I'll simply say that
CommonSpace 2.0, from Sixth Floor Media (Houghton Mifflin) offers a better
blend of features, design-friendliness, and moderate cost ($75 per copy)
than any other program of my acquaintance.  We've had reasonably good
results with Aspects, which we purchased 2 1/2 years ago for about $37 a
copy, but it lacks the sophistication of CommonSpace _and_ is more
difficult to use, plus the version we have (1.5) is not nearly so
compatible with a variety of word-processing packages--a serious
constraint.  I'll let other, more experienced users of programs such as
Daedalus and Textra Connect speak about those packages, and, if you'd like
more details about CommonSpace (I especially like their multi-columning and
instant compare-drafts features), I'll try to oblige.
 
                                                        Good luck with your
choice.
 
 
        ...............................................................................
..
                . Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)   .
                .               Bowling Green State University          .
 
                .            215 East Hall -- 2-7885            .
 
        ...............................................................................
..
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               Perhaps the evolutuion of the university is the
inevitable market response to the demand for vocational training (in
higher thinking).  Could it be that the tradition of academia which
Reading and Smith lament has gone the way of once cultural, societal
necessities like clay pottery, bronc busting, and [dare I say it?] book
binding?  These skilled endeavors have been relegated, by the one-two
punch of the industrial revolution and the age of information, to
practical art forms.  Maybe there should be a distinction drawn between
the worlds of education and academia - - the persuit of knowledge for
its applicability or the persuit of learning for its intrinsic value.
Can and does the modern university encompass both?  Or  "can't and
doesn't"  the modern university encompass both?
 
Either way,  has a void  been created?
 ----------
From: Eric Crump
To: Writing Program Administrators; NCTE College Hangout; Crewtonia;
College English Composition Discussion List; Interversity
Subject: [interversity] Renewed forum: The University in Ruins (fwd)
Date: Sunday, April 19, 1998 11:15AM
 
The discussion on this book got off to fitful sort of start a couple of
months ago, but I think that was in part because I didn't get the word
out
very well, so I'd like to give it another go.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/HyperNews/get/forums/readings.html
 
  Discussion restarts: 15 May 98
 
>From the blurbs on the back cover:
 
"The university is a ruined institution, forced to abandon its historial
*raison d'etre* and enmeshed in consumerist ideology... The task that
substitues for the pursuit of culture is the adherence to Excellence,
which relegates the university ot the treadmill of global capitalism. It
turns out graduates as objects, not subjects, at so much per head, under
the scrutiny of the state bureaucracy. That is the nub of Bill
Readings's
superbly argued pessimism... His essay provides an insight into
contemporary vexation as experienced in every form of society and
community obliged to exist in the new globalized economy."
 
 --Anthony Smith, President, Magdaeln College, Oxford.
 
The book's a good read, but I think anyone who pays attention to the
current transformation of the university as an institution and who is
concerned about the directions it's heading might participate in this
conversation.
 
 --Eric Crump
 
 ----------------------------------------------------
If you wish to escape Interversity, send email to
majordomo@lists.ncte.org and in the first line of
the note put: unsubscribe interversity
Write to eric@serv1.ncte.org if you run into trouble
 ----------------------------------------------------
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     I would suggest you check out Ceilidh, available at www.lilikoi.com
     It is the best I've seen at the price.
 
 
     Ed Moritz
     English & Linguistics
     Indiana U Purdue U Ft Wayne
     Ft Wayne IN 46805-1499
     219-481-6089
     219-481-6985 (fax)
     moritz@ipfw.edu
 
 
______________________________ Reply Separator _________________________________
Subject: Software
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
Date:    4/17/1998 9:22 PM
 
 
I would appreciate hearing what you recommend as the best software product
available for collaborative writing.  Also, are you aware of any good recent
studies that have compared products?  Thanks for your help.
 
Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
Technical Communication
Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
6001 S. Power Road
CNTR Building
Mesa, AZ 85206
U.S.A.
Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
barchilon.asu.edu
 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
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Keith and David, I'm a little uneasy with your distinctions.  In the
first place, the controversy over Hartwell's article, if I am
remembering right, was not conducted by people who wanted to continue to
teach parts of speech in writing classes against people who want to
retire such teaching along with Mrs. Grundy.  It was conducted by
people, on the one hand, who felt that some formal language analysis was
useful in teaching writing, and people on the other hand who felt that
it wasn't.  So the controversy was not so much over the "disconnection
between descriptive grammar and used language" (Keith) as it was over
the disconnection between metaconsciousness of language terms and
improvement in writing.
 
Similarly, an absolute division between "knowing" grammar and "doing"
grammar (David) bothers me because I can easily imagine a circular or
interactive relationship between the two.
 
I like the way that Carolyn Hill puts it.  Don't writing teachers face
students who have problems "in lacking a language to discuss their
language"? (WRITING FROM THE MARGINS, p. 230).  I think I face them.  A
case in point.  My students already are imitating the voice of the
academy to the point where often their sentences are overly dense with
elaborate nominal constructions, especially up front.  They will write,
"Continued over-fishing of populations of fish that are rapidly
declining because of past fishing and because of pollution of the water
will . . ."  Joe Williams, long ago, identified a very useful tactic to
improve these kinds of sentences, namely to identify the agent and then
to rewrite the sentence with the agent as subject and with the subject
made as simple as possible (STYLE:  TEN LESSONS IN CLARITY & GRACE).
Start writing "If the fishing industry continues to over fish, then it
will . . ." and the sentence will usually come out much more readable.
But to teach this requires talking about "agents" (semantic analysis)
and "subjects" (syntactic analysis).  And the minute I start doing that,
my students' eyes start glazing over.
 
I think the issue is not WHETHER apprentice writers sometimes need a
meta-language to discuss their language.  It is WHEN they need it.  My
students' eyes glaze over because (1) they have been taught parts of
speech over and over when they saw no use for it, or (2) they have never
been taught parts of speech because teachers took Hartwell too well to
heart (Hill says that she knows of at least one large school district
that has strongly discouraged teachers from ever teaching "grammar").
Maybe my students just have never had their new academic voice flung
back in their face by an irate job supervisor.
Recently I showed Williams' two re-writing steps to a graduate student
in psychology whose lab director has been highly dissatisfied with
drafts of a research report the student is writing (the student is part
of a laboratory team and his teacher will be the "first" author of their
report).  The student was so grateful for Williams' technique he was
practically in tears.
 
You can't tell me that formal analysis of language never helps writers
improve their writing.  We teachers just need to pick, or create, the
right time.  Kairos.  Development.
 
Rich Haswell
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I have been using Connect (NOrton) for 4 years and am very satisfied with it.
The support from NOrton is excellent. We now use it for 99% of our composition
classes.
 
The NOrton Connect Website has an interesting article that compares various
collaborative software systems. There are also articles that examine the
technical and pedagogical issues using Connect and sample assignments from an
American Culture Studies class (hotlinks).
 
WWW: http://www.wwnorton.com/connect.htm
 
HEide Weidner
Coordinator of Composition
TTU
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I applaud the plans of the Doctoral Programs Consortium for a Website.  I
didn't even know the entity exists.  I suppose that there'd be a link
to it from the NCTE/CCCC site, right?  Might it be useful for NCTE to
offer something parallel for English Education doctoral programs?  I
currently have two M.A. students interested in going this direction and
find myself knowing only a little about how to advise them.  I wasn't
sure, for example, whether to type Ph.D. or not a few lines above.
 
I certainly agree that substantive information rather than rankings is
what we need.
 
Virginia
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
 
On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Why not create, perhaps in conjunction with the WPA, a website where each
> program can post its own page describing its vision of itself, its
> faculty, success rates as defined by that program, research areas of
> faculty and of current and recent grads, etc.?  It wouldn't be difficult
> to keep it up to date year to year.
>
> Besides, ranking programs is just another hierarchy.  Haven't we had
> enough of them?
>
> Bill
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
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If you're interested in comparisons, Peter Sands wrote a comparative
review of several software packages, including CommonSpace, Daedalus,
Aspects, and Norton. The review is in _Kairos_ at
(http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.2/reviews/sands/comparison.html).
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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My thinking about this issue has been rattled by two incidents that
occurred at my previous institution. The first was when I recommended that
a student in my Humanities course consult the Writing Center to work on
language problems--essentially, clarity.  His sentences were jumbled with
misplaced modifiers, and full of usage errors.  He told me that he had been
to Writing Centers before--and that the staff always refused to help him
with language issues or even to talk about usage conventions (to teach him
grammar, in his terms).  So I sent him to the ESL tutor, who worked through
his problems with him.  The second was when a department chair called me
and begged me to provide an independent study course for a graduate student
who simply could not write clearly and correctly enough to pass for a
professional in her field.  I spent a (delightful) semester with this
student, working at her developing a confident, professional voice (many
students with dialect issues are subjected to so much drill that they
cannot hear themselves write) and doing the Joe Williams stuff.  We did not
live totally on the level of the sentence, but we did spend a lot of time
there, and both she and her department chair were pleased at the end of it.
What I had in both cases were very bright, articulate students with real
problems at the level of the sentence--and what I ended up with was a
suspicion that there are few classes or other places in which such issues
are addressed at all, either in high school or at the University.  I know
that I barely address them in my own composition courses--and I'm not sure
that I'm serving my students well in avoiding them.
 
At 10:41 AM 4/20/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Keith and David, I'm a little uneasy with your distinctions.  In the
>first place, the controversy over Hartwell's article, if I am
>remembering right, was not conducted by people who wanted to continue to
>teach parts of speech in writing classes against people who want to
>retire such teaching along with Mrs. Grundy.  It was conducted by
>people, on the one hand, who felt that some formal language analysis was
>useful in teaching writing, and people on the other hand who felt that
>it wasn't.  So the controversy was not so much over the "disconnection
>between descriptive grammar and used language" (Keith) as it was over
>the disconnection between metaconsciousness of language terms and
>improvement in writing.
>
>Similarly, an absolute division between "knowing" grammar and "doing"
>grammar (David) bothers me because I can easily imagine a circular or
>interactive relationship between the two.
>
>I like the way that Carolyn Hill puts it.  Don't writing teachers face
>students who have problems "in lacking a language to discuss their
>language"? (WRITING FROM THE MARGINS, p. 230).  I think I face them.  A
>case in point.  My students already are imitating the voice of the
>academy to the point where often their sentences are overly dense with
>elaborate nominal constructions, especially up front.  They will write,
>"Continued over-fishing of populations of fish that are rapidly
>declining because of past fishing and because of pollution of the water
>will . . ."  Joe Williams, long ago, identified a very useful tactic to
>improve these kinds of sentences, namely to identify the agent and then
>to rewrite the sentence with the agent as subject and with the subject
>made as simple as possible (STYLE:  TEN LESSONS IN CLARITY & GRACE).
>Start writing "If the fishing industry continues to over fish, then it
>will . . ." and the sentence will usually come out much more readable.
>But to teach this requires talking about "agents" (semantic analysis)
>and "subjects" (syntactic analysis).  And the minute I start doing that,
>my students' eyes start glazing over.
>
>I think the issue is not WHETHER apprentice writers sometimes need a
>meta-language to discuss their language.  It is WHEN they need it.  My
>students' eyes glaze over because (1) they have been taught parts of
>speech over and over when they saw no use for it, or (2) they have never
>been taught parts of speech because teachers took Hartwell too well to
>heart (Hill says that she knows of at least one large school district
>that has strongly discouraged teachers from ever teaching "grammar").
>Maybe my students just have never had their new academic voice flung
>back in their face by an irate job supervisor.
>Recently I showed Williams' two re-writing steps to a graduate student
>in psychology whose lab director has been highly dissatisfied with
>drafts of a research report the student is writing (the student is part
>of a laboratory team and his teacher will be the "first" author of their
>report).  The student was so grateful for Williams' technique he was
>practically in tears.
>
>You can't tell me that formal analysis of language never helps writers
>improve their writing.  We teachers just need to pick, or create, the
>right time.  Kairos.  Development.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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No, I'm not "specially defining" grammar; I'm defining thought as
inseparable from it, and distinguishing between G/grammar along the lines
Chomsky did.
 
Ed Kearns
English Department
University of Northern Colorado
 
On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Edward A Kearns wrote:
>
> >Gail: You're quite right -- we do need to think carefully and take care to
> >define what we mean by grammar.  That's why I tried to distinguish through
> >capital and lower case.  I'm also defining THOUGHT as inseparable from
> >Grammar.  As suggested earlier, we can imagine, feel, experience fragments
> >of this and that in our minds, but it seems to me that such activity
> >reaches "thought" only when expressed TO OURSELVES as well as others in
> >Grammatical form -- which may not coincide with the particular
> >"conventions" or "styles" popular at a given moment or among a given class
> >of speakers/writers.
>
> My sense, then, is that you're specially defining "Grammar," and
> unnecessarily.  Charles Peirce in particular made exhaustive demonstrations
> of the inseparability of thought and semiotics (and physical laws, for that
> matter); and there are biological and anthropoligical bases for believing
> that language uses the same structures as other forms of complex thought.
> But calling those structures "grammar" seems to beg for misunderstanding of
> a provocative sort.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> "Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
> and dance like nobody is watching." --?
>
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Yes, Bill, that's what I think we should be after, but it isn't true that
your Spanish speakers "didn't know squat about grammar" -- unless you mean
nomenclature, sets of "rules," what have you.  In this way, children don't
know squat about grammar either -- but by four years old, they've mastered
most of English grammar.  Their knowledge, I suggest, is
"performance-centered," which, it appears, is the same dimension of
knowledge your Nogales students shared.  And which, apparently we agree,
we ought to be teaching.
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
 
On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> On Fri, 17 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
>         Sure we have to know grammar to write and it certainly helps
> > us to think (and may limit us in some ways as well). It's a good idea to
> > understand standrad usage as well--some thing whose subtlties may best be
> > taught/learned through direct instruction.
>
> But how do you mean, "know, Dave?  For instance, at the University of
> Montana (and I believe here at U AZ more recently) we were getting lots of
> very high scores on grammar from students of Korean, Japanese, and Chinese
> heritage (native) on entrance exams which were entirely labeling of parts
> and errors.  However, the ones who had been given TA ships in which they
> had to lecture or lead discussions could not do it.  Could not.  So, UM
> put a conversation test and a written test, both UM designed, in place.
> No "foreign" student was turned away, but those who needed more use to
> become more fluent in conversation and writing were given a year of study
> to make those improvements.  (Don't ask me how that was paid for--by UM or
> by the students or their country.)
>
> As a counterpoint a little anecdote:  the Fall of 96, Tom called me saying
> Pima CC needed a business writing instructor down at Nogales, AZ.  (I was
> extremely grateful for the chance because I love teaching writing and
> business and tech writing especially.  We centered our work in the writing
> they did each day in their jobs, and we did a lot of reading aloud to
> facilitate revision and to correct "error" which we agreed were problems
> we did not want to pass on to our audience.
>
> The students were ALL Hispanic, and 80% from Mexico.  One young woman had
> never had an English class, but had only watched TV shows and asked
> questions of people who could help with meaning, and had looked up
> hundreds of words in the process.  She had the most errors to start with,
> but rapidly became more and more fluent, as did the others.  They didn't
> know squat about grammar, but they could somehow "hear" mistakes pretty
> well, especially when they could consider their audience's preferences and
> put their writing up to the material they were sent to compare.
> (Sometimes, they could lift a sentence from the incoming message and
> rewrite it in a turn-around with more complex success.)
>
> They went away with a much better first-level self-monitor in their head,
> an enthusiasm for writing and working in groups, and a lot better view of
> themselves and their chances to do better at everything connected to the
> use of English (and  no stigma left attached to their use of Spanish which
> happens  a lot here.
>
> Isn't that what we should be after?
>
> Bill Pedersen
>
> U AZ
>
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Keith:
Sounds like (reads like) we have much in common in our thinking and
teaching.  You're probably right that some teachers will continue using a
foolish pedagogy in approaching grammar, and that the term raises red
flags.  Still, I would prefer to call grammar grammar and ducks ducks, and
foolish, outmoded, counter-productive teaching methods just that.
 
Ed Kearns
UNC
 
On Sat, 18 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Edward A Kearns wrote:
>
> >Russ and others--
> >I'll try to tie a few threads together here. . . . [And thereafter said
> many a >sensible thing].
>
> Just one problem.  So long as you call it "grammar," anything you advocate
> will inadvertently encourage the teachers who do not keep up on these
> things--the teachers of the very large majority of writing classes--to drill
> grammar, grade punitively, and focus altogether too little on the making of
> meaning, including the making of meaning by honing language.
>
> I certainly do not ignore langauge.  I workshop my developmental students in
> particular on the meaning and motion of "heroic" main statements with their
> limiting "describer" statements of all shapes and sizes.  I show them the
> "gaps" where long "describers" go, get them to work with me on explaining
> the _meaning_ of punctuation marks, formally presenting my one and only
> comma rule (it's a bit of a ruse, but it gets them thinking of the _meaning_
> of a comma--which we then debate).  I'll even use three of the dread terms:
> subordination, coordination, and parallel structure.  There's more, but
> enough.  The hardest part of all this writing teaching business, including
> the language-work portion, is getting past students' expectation that the
> only valid work on writing is just the same old meaningless labeling and
> red-pen coding so many have endured and forgotten (or sometimes,
> interestingly, haven't done and have been propagandized to disregard).
> "Grammar," however we may want to nicely define it (yes, I meant to split
> that), carries connotative water for disproductive approaches to writing--to
> the point where many take the very titles of Constance Weaver's books as
> license to go forth and do things the books themselves describe as pointless.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> "Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
> and dance like nobody is watching." --?
>
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Linda,
 
I've watched this discussion with real interest, and I'm particularly
struck by your descriptions of these two students because I've had
successful one-on-one experiences too.
 
For me, these students continue to justify Marie Nelson Winn's
"At the Point of Need" and the studio model that supplements a class
for a small group or for individual students. I'm not convinced that
the Writing Center is the best place for such students. I've worked
with these students in discipline-based, upper-level independent
studies that I could develop for each student individually.
 
Lynne
 
 
Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
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Thanks to all of you who responded to my question about service
learning texts.  Eric's suggestion about having students respond on the
web is a great idea!  I'll let you know how it works out.
 
Thanks again,
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
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> . . .
> You can't tell me that formal analysis of language never helps writers
> improve their writing.  We teachers just need to pick, or create, the
> right time.  Kairos.  Development.
>
> Rich Haswell
 
 
 
I completely agree with all that Rich wrote in this excellent
posting.  I have tried in various ways to incorporate a formal
analysis of language in my writing courses in a meaningful way and
have found that students respond very positively.  They want this
knowledge and it seems absurd to keep it from them.  All other
disciplines require their students to learn their terminology without
worrying about how meaningful it may or may not be.  I may have
forgotten much of what I learned this way in Chemistry, Geology, etc.
but I always understand the terms when I come across them.  In other
words, I may not be able to come up with the terms and their
definitions, but they have informed my understanding of the physical
world and that has not been lost.  Similarly, an understanding of how
language works, especially with an historical perspective thrown in,
and applied to students' own writing can both inform and educate.
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
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Colleagues,
 
Transfer and articulation of courses is a hot topic in Missouri right now,
for a variety of reasons.  And while we've had workable agreements for
first-year composition for some time, we've not been pressured to do the
same with "writing intensive" or writing-across-the-curriculum
courses--until now.  We are not under any mandate to develop such a system.
But we do feel obligated to rethink our long held position that WI courses
be taken in residence and to be sensitive to the issues that other
institutions and policy makers are raising.
 
In preparation for convening a small group of representatives from around
the state to ponder the transfer and articulation of WI or WAC courses,
we'd like to hear from people at institutions that are doing this now--or
from places that have tried it but have not yet been completely satisfied
with the results--or from places that considered it and decided not to do
it at all.
 
What are your "stories"?  If you're doing it successfully, would you
describe the impetus for it and your methods?  If you've tried it and
didn't like it, would you tell us what the problems were?  If you thought
about it, and decided not to do it, what were your reasons?  If you're
aware of any "experts" on the subject, would you let us know who they are?
And if there's a literature on this, would you share citations?
 
If you'll post me off-list (asap, please), I'll gladly compile responses
and share them with any who are interested.  We hope to use this
information to identify an out-of-state speaker for the event we're
planning and to illustrate possible scenarios we should anticipate.
 
There may be something on the WPA archive on this topic and I will search
it, too.  But if you didn't contribute to an earlier conversation, or if
you have new perspectives, please let us hear from you.  Many thanks!
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Keith and David, I'm a little uneasy with your distinctions.  In the
> first place, the controversy over Hartwell's article, if I am
> remembering right, was not conducted by people who wanted to continue to
> teach parts of speech in writing classes against people who want to
> retire such teaching along with Mrs. Grundy.  It was conducted by
> people, on the one hand, who felt that some formal language analysis was
> useful in teaching writing, and people on the other hand who felt that
> it wasn't.  So the controversy was not so much over the "disconnection
> between descriptive grammar and used language" (Keith) as it was over
> the disconnection between metaconsciousness of language terms and
> improvement in writing.
 
Richard's description of the problem here speaks to my experience
anyhow. In the past, I expected students to read my marginal notes, look up
terms they'd find there to seek guidance (diction, usage, etc.) and
proceed to address the problem.  Hah! What I found was little improvement
over time, not because students were deficient in cognitive skills, but
because they weren't equipped to "find" answers; the metadiscourse that
derived from my survelliance of their writing was so
radically unfamiliar to them.  I *HAD* to give brief lectures, yes
lectures, on certain grammatical concepts (or punctuation). Even then,
however, I'd order supplementary guides designed to meet this unfamiliarity
(let me plug Mayfield's WRITING FROM A TO Z (Ebest, Alred, Brusaw, Oliu).  This
guide is organized alphabetically, so students having problems with
homonyms like to/too would not have to recognize their problem in
"proper" terms but they could simply turn to the "T's."
 
>
> Similarly, an absolute division between "knowing" grammar and "doing"
> grammar (David) bothers me because I can easily imagine a circular or
> interactive relationship between the two.
 
absolutely.  The more we "know" of a generalized concept, the more
readily use it and/or adapt it to our purposes. [she brackets the
politics of generalized grammar concepts for another day].
>
> I like the way that Carolyn Hill puts it.  Don't writing teachers face
> students who have problems "in lacking a language to discuss their
> language"? (WRITING FROM THE MARGINS, p. 230).  I think I face them.  A
> case in point.  My students already are imitating the voice of the
> academy to the point where often their sentences are overly dense with
> elaborate nominal constructions, especially up front.  They will write,
> "Continued over-fishing of populations of fish that are rapidly
> declining because of past fishing and because of pollution of the water
> will . . ."  Joe Williams, long ago, identified a very useful tactic to
> improve these kinds of sentences, namely to identify the agent and then
> to rewrite the sentence with the agent as subject and with the subject
> made as simple as possible (STYLE:  TEN LESSONS IN CLARITY & GRACE).
> Start writing "If the fishing industry continues to over fish, then it
> will . . ." and the sentence will usually come out much more readable.
> But to teach this requires talking about "agents" (semantic analysis)
> and "subjects" (syntactic analysis).  And the minute I start doing that,
> my students' eyes start glazing over.
 
Mine too.  Often, I suggest instead that they think about how they might
describe the scene, explanation (whatever) to a friend in a coffeehouse/bar
--a good friend with whom they can really open up and just talk,
anyone with whom they can "be themselves," whatever that may mean. This
apparently expressive move is not the end of the process of
deconstructing their verbose and imitative "academic"-style prose, however.
Rather, they are then asked to revise according to purpose and audience;
usually, at this point, purpose and audience are viewed from a distance
greater than that separating the writer/speaker and friend/audience but
not so far away as it had been previously. Imagining the oral
presentation of the text in settings they associate with real breathing
humans allows them to consider the kinds of awkward posturing their prose
suggests when it is similar to that prose Richard addressed, above.
Usually, students are pretty glad to be encouraged to revise so that they
sound like people.
 
>
> I think the issue is not WHETHER apprentice writers sometimes need a
> meta-language to discuss their language.  It is WHEN they need it.  My
> students' eyes glaze over because (1) they have been taught parts of
> speech over and over when they saw no use for it, or (2) they have never
> been taught parts of speech because teachers took Hartwell too well to
> heart (Hill says that she knows of at least one large school district
> that has strongly discouraged teachers from ever teaching "grammar").
> Maybe my students just have never had their new academic voice flung
> back in their face by an irate job supervisor.
> Recently I showed Williams' two re-writing steps to a graduate student
> in psychology whose lab director has been highly dissatisfied with
> drafts of a research report the student is writing (the student is part
> of a laboratory team and his teacher will be the "first" author of their
> report).  The student was so grateful for Williams' technique he was
> practically in tears.
 
During the process of writing my dissertation, a similar experience
helped me to overcome my achingly bad writing and lack of structure.  If
I had been taught in those terms when I *first* entered graduate school, I
probably would not have stayed with it (the more I think of it, I'm
certain I would have left).
 
> You can't tell me that formal analysis of language never helps writers
> improve their writing.  We teachers just need to pick, or create, the
> right time.  Kairos.  Development.
 
I agree. We work in spaces somewhere between order and chaos, and we
negotiate our work and guide our students' work in ongoing acts that seek
to find the right balance; how much formal instruction is
necessary/allowable and how much workshopping/discovery will help
students to find appropriate forums, meaninful content, etc.?? Grammar
instruction is introduced carefully and advisedly by teachers who are
capable of determining how much and how often.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Does anyone know of electronic lists of job postings for community
colleges?  I've found the Chronicle's list online, and NCTE's jobs page,
but no others yet.
 
Kurt Bouman
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When I have the time to teach sentence-level skills (usually, I'm working
on invention, inquiry, organization, and rhetorical strategy and the
semester just slips away. . .) I teach very simple concepts such as
"sentence coring." This involves  finding the "most  important" actor
(agent) in an idea and pairing it with the "most important" act (e.g.,
subject and verb)  then building  a  sentence outward from  the middle
rather  than left to right. We spend a lot of time finding the "best, most
descriptive" choices for agent and actor. Sometimes, I have them write a
series of agent-act pairs, exchange papers, and see how their partners
would construct a story or paragraph from them. Later we work on
modification to fill out the "sentence cores." I've had really good luck
with this approach because it introduces students to a technique that gets
fast results and doesn't force them to learn a lot of terminology before
they have had experience with the "moving parts" of the sentence. Once
they know what they're doing with agent and act, they can get used to the
names, subject and verb, from a new perspective, one that generally erases
the old, bad memories of decontextualized grammar instruction. Gail Hapke
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I am a very new member of the WPA list, though I've been a WPA member
for a while and have been WPA here at Franklin Pierce for the past 6
years or so.  The recent thread on grammar, transference, etc.  is of
interest to me as an on-campus curriculum assessment group has just
broached the idea of addressing "writing correctness" across our
gen-ed courses.  As WPA (and soon to be administrator of the gen-ed
program), this issue has fallen heavily into my lap.  I am wondering
if anyone else has dealt with such an issue, or implemented
some such program.
 
I suspect some of you may be wondering how such an initiative could
even be suggested, but our gen-edu structure makes it possible to
implement changes across the curriculum for students in all four years as
our gen-ed program includes common, sequenced courses for all
students throughout their four years.  Implementing across the
curriculum changes is do-able (we had much success last year with a
research component initiative), but adding research assignments and
determining how many sources, and what sorts, and page lengths and
such is a much different matter, I think, than correctness.
 
I have asked the involved people to define what they mean by
correctness and to identify which issues of correctness they are most
concerned with so that we can use our summer workshops to float some
trial balloons and gather some feedback from those who will be most
immediately affected.  I also asked if they indeed wanted to
privilege correctness or just raise its profile.  No answer, yet.
 
Since I'm new to the list and I've not searched the archives (my
internet connection has been on the fritz for about 2 weeks now), I;m
begging your indulgence and guidance.  Especially from anyone who has
undertaken such a project.  Replies off list would be fine, and if
anyone has an interest in how this plays out, let me know and I'll
fill you in as the story develops.
 
Many thanks.
 
Sarah Bearinger Dangelantonio
Franklin Pierce College
Rindge, NH
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I second the motion.....it seems much more adaptable than others I looked
at but didn't use.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, Moritz,Ed wrote:
 
>      I would suggest you check out Ceilidh, available at www.lilikoi.com
>      It is the best I've seen at the price.
>
>
>      Ed Moritz
>      English & Linguistics
>      Indiana U Purdue U Ft Wayne
>      Ft Wayne IN 46805-1499
>      219-481-6089
>      219-481-6985 (fax)
>      moritz@ipfw.edu
>
>
> ______________________________ Reply Separator _________________________________
> Subject: Software
> Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
> Date:    4/17/1998 9:22 PM
>
>
> I would appreciate hearing what you recommend as the best software product
> available for collaborative writing.  Also, are you aware of any good recent
> studies that have compared products?  Thanks for your help.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> Technical Communication
> Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> 6001 S. Power Road
> CNTR Building
> Mesa, AZ 85206
> U.S.A.
> Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> barchilon.asu.edu
>
> "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
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Sarah,
Sounds like you're asking the right kinds of questions:
 
>I have asked the involved people to define what they mean by
>correctness and to identify which issues of correctness they are most
>concerned with so that we can use our summer workshops to float some
>trial balloons and gather some feedback from those who will be most
>immediately affected.  I also asked if they indeed wanted to
>privilege correctness or just raise its profile.  No answer, yet.
 
You might also ask whether people are serious about holding up students'
graduation, say, over this issue.  And you could ask what kinds of
resources the college is willing to devote to *teach* the students who
can't achieve the objective on their own.  I'd suggest that individual,
intensive tutorials would be the only way to go, a la the stories several
others have posted about their experiences.  If students have reached
advanced undergraduate standing and still can't produce correct SWE,
another large-group experience (like a writing class) is probably not going
to help.  They need direct, individual attention, so that they can learn
what they need to learn within the context of their own writing.
 
> if
>anyone has an interest in how this plays out, let me know and I'll
>fill you in as the story develops.
 
Given the news from Maryland, I'd say we're all interested in the results.
I suspect this won't be the last we'll hear of such proposals.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Yes, and a point I meant to add earlier:  if we come together with our
students to a better understanding of how writing is done, of what works
for us (them), and we're satisfied _for the moment_, haven't we done what
we set out to do--that is, IF they have gained tools which from now on
will allow them to be self-teachers and independent?
 
I think so. :)  Sometimes we act as if at the end of a writing course, we
can predict their success later.  No way.  It's their choice, and their
move.  That's why I push the process so much.
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Here's a call for papers our folks wanted you to see......
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sat, 18 Apr 1998 14:52:40 -0700 (MST)
From: Terrel Y Ratchford <ratchfot@U.Arizona.EDU>
To: wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU
Subject: Re: Fund Con Conf (fwd)
 
Bill,
Could you please forward this request for proposals to the WPA list?
Thank you,
Terrel
 
 
The 1998 Conference on Fundamental Controversies in Rhetoric and Comp.
University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ
12-13 November 1998
 
 
Language is always a major arena of contention, with oppposing groups
attempting to claim ownership of the "true" methods of writing and
reading, speaking and listening.  It is the business of English studies to
study these conflicts in the past and the present.
                                        James A. Berlin
 
 
Keynote speaker: Richard Miller
 
1. Title and type of session/proposal (please attach a one-page abstract)
 
 
 
2. Proposal submitted by:
 
Name:
 
Affiliation:
 
Address:
 
E-mail:
 
 
3. materials and/or equipment required:
 
 
****Deadline for proposal submission: 1 July 1998****
 
Contact person at The University of Arizona:
        Terrel Ratchford
        Dept. of English
        Modern Languages 445
        Tucson, AZ 85721
        e-mail: ratchfot@u.arizona.edu
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A commission created by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement
of Teaching has issued "Reinventing Undergraduate Education: A
Blueprint for America's Research Universities." From the report:
"Baccalaureate students [at research universities] are the
second-class citizens who are allowed to pay taxes but are barred
from voting, the guests at the banquet who pay their share of the tab
but are given leftovers."
 
I'm appending the section on writing. It deserves, I think, comment.
 
(Copies of the report are available free from Mary Leming, Office of
the President, SUNY Stony Brook, Stony Brook, N.Y. 11794; or by
e-mail (mleming@notes.cc.sunysb.edu). The report is posted on Stony
Brook's World-Wide Web site
 
 http://www.sunysb.edu/boyerreport
 
).
------------------
[from the report:]
 
 
V. Link Communication Skills and Course Work
 
Undergraduate education must enable students to acquire strong
communication skills, and thereby create graduates who are proficient
in both written and oral communication.
 
The failure of research universities seems most serious in conferring
degrees upon inarticulate students. Every university graduate should
understand that no idea is fully formed until it can be communicated,
and that the organization required for writing and speaking is part
of the thought process that enables one to understand material fully.
Dissemination of results is an essential and integral part of the
research process, which means that training in research cannot be
considered complete without training in effective communication.
Skills of analysis, clear explanation of complicated materials,
brevity, and lucidity should be the hallmarks of communication in
every course.
 
At present, most writing in universities is addressed to professors
who know more about the subject matter than the writers, but all
students should be taught to write for audiences less informed on the
topic than the writer. After college there will be little need to
write "up" to a professor; it will be more important to write "down"
to an audience that needs information and/or opinions, even if that
audience happens to be the employer or higher authority. The
abilities to explain, to convey new information, and to condense
materials for easy absorption will be essential for any profession.
 
Unfortunately, today's students too often think of composition as a
boring English requirement rather than a life skill; moreover, hardly
any are exposed to courses or class requirements in oral
communication. Faculty too often think of composition as a task the
English or composition department does badly, rather than
understanding that an essential component of all faculty members'
responsibility is making sure that their students have ample practice
in both writing and speaking. In evaluating examinations and papers,
faculty members are often willing to forgive grammatical and
stylistic blunders, thinking such matters the responsibility of
composition teachers, as long as they believe they can grasp the
essence of the student's text; that behavior reinforces the
assumption on the part of students that clear communication is not
important.
 
Communication in Every Course
 
From the freshman seminar to the senior capstone course,
communication skills should be integrated with the subject matter.
Freshman composition must be cast in a new form intimately related to
a student's other courses. Instructors throughout the curriculum need
to build opportunities for written and oral presentations into their
course outlines, so that experience and confidence can grow
continuously. Faculty members need to assign papers as part of normal
course expectations and to create examinations that require
demonstration of writing and analytical skills.
 
Communications must be similarly emphasized in the education of
graduate students (see Section VIII below, Educate Graduate Students
as Apprentice Teachers).
 
 Recommendations:
 
1.All student grades should reflect both mastery of content and
ability to convey content. Both expectations should be made clear to
students.
 
2.The freshman composition course should relate to other
classes taken simultaneously and be given serious intellectual
content, or it should be abolished in favor of an integrated writing
program in all courses. The course should emphasize explanation,
analysis, and persuasion, and should develop the skills of brevity
and clarity.
 
3.Writing courses need to emphasize writing "down" to an
audience who needs information, to prepare students directly for
professional work.
 
4.Courses throughout the curriculum should
reinforce communication skills by routinely asking for written and
oral exercises.
 
5.An emphasis on writing and speaking in graduate
courses will prepare teaching assistants for research, teaching, and
professional roles.
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dr.Thomas Hilgers
Director, Manoa Writing Program
Professor of English
http://www2.hawaii.edu/uhmwrite
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> On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
> Does anyone know of electronic lists of job postings for community
> colleges?  I've found the Chronicle's list online, and NCTE's jobs page,
> but no others yet.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Kurt,
      Two responses.
 
      First, there are persistent rumours that our twin campus in
Rockville, Maryland (17,000 students, 30% second-language population) will
be hiring two full-time faculty to start 98-99. When (if) the positions
are released, I'll post them to the list.
 
      Second, the Internet list _Jobs in Higher Education_ has broken its
affiliation with the National Association for Academic Advising which in
turn has changed its address slightly.  Its new address is still a
jaw-breaker:
 
        http://volvo.glsis.utexas.edu/~acadres/jobs/index.html
 
once inside, follow the directions in the left-hand frame.  The right-hand
frame will become your view screen.  If your browser won't let you do
frames, there is a hyperlink to a usable, plain view screen, but with
fewer viewing options.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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> On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, Chet Pryor wrote:
>
> ...its new address is still a jaw-breaker:
>
>       http://volvo.glsis.utexas.edu/~acadres/jobs/index.html
                    ~~~~~
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Sorry, I appear to have reversed a few letters:
 
        http://volvo.gslis.utexas.edu/~acadres/jobs/index.html
                     ~~~~~
My apologies; it's been a long day.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Marty, ASU has certain courses that are designated as writing intensive. If,
in the regular statewide articulation meetings, a department accepts a
community college course as being equivalent to the ASU course, then the
community college course is assumed to be writing intensive. Otherwise, it
would not be equivalent. Here's a slightly different wrinkle. If a community
college offers a course that meets ASU's criteria for writing intensive but
for which there is no ASU equivalent, the ASU General Studies Council can (and
does, on occasion) approve such a course as meeting the ASU writing intensive
requirement. This has always made me a bit nervous for fear that the course
taught is not the same as the course described. But I worry about that
in-house too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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This is a new one on me, but it might be very interesting. UA has some good
folks in this area.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Richard Haswell wrote:
 
>Recently I showed Williams' two re-writing steps to a graduate student
>in psychology whose lab director has been highly dissatisfied with
>drafts of a research report the student is writing (the student is part
>of a laboratory team and his teacher will be the "first" author of their
>report).  The student was so grateful for Williams' technique he was
>practically in tears.
>
>You can't tell me that formal analysis of language never helps writers
>improve their writing.  We teachers just need to pick, or create, the
>right time.  Kairos.  Development.
 
Yep.  And grad school is inarguably timely.  That's where my wife was when I
taught her half-remembered Christensen rhetoric so successfully that I first
suspected that I might have a future in this writing teaching business.  My
sense is that first-year composition is just as inarguably too early.  If a
student cannot yet understand the nature of a proposition and its support in
even a gross sense (as about 9/10 of mine really can't at the start of the
first-year sequence), Williams' method goes right over their heads.  That
being said, even in developmental composition I start working that concept
of a proposition at all levels, including the sentence.  There is also
level-appropriate preparation, then.
 
So, yes.  There are lots of good and necessary ways to work with analysis of
language, starting with (as David put it) "good old sentence combining."
Berthoff's "How Does Who Do What and Why" works across from large-level
propositions right down to sentence composing, something my developmental
students tend to appreciate knowing and using.  But, no. Championing grammar
has side effects.  Hartwell's most basic point, about the disconnection
between used and formal grammars, was not undermined by any of the
controversy, and it remains the reason why we have to be exceedingly careful
with what we advocate in the name of that most over-determined of language
terms, "grammar."
 
That's also why I resist defining "grammar" in these discussions, by the
way. If we make a fine definition of "grammar" the basis of our discussion,
the results will have no connection with what is actually thought and done
in the name of the term by most people--who mostly find its definition
tragically unproblematic.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
If you give a man a fish, he will eat for a day.
If you teach a man to fish, he will eat for a lifetime.
Unless, of course,  he starves to death
before he gets the hang of it.
In which case, for God's sake, give him a little fish to get by.
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Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
>No, I'm not "specially defining" grammar; I'm defining thought as
>inseparable from it, and distinguishing between G/grammar along the lines
>Chomsky did.
 
Okay, let me be more precise: you are _using_ a special definition of grammar.
 
Capitalizing the G is not going to indicate the radical nature of the shift
to most people who should be in on this discussion.  So why use that
particular terminology?  There are lots of available terms that would not
generate such confusion.  Chomsky's terminology, as imported here,
implicitly suggests a relatively close connection between grammar (littl g)
and thought--it's just a capital away!  Do you want to indicate _that_? If
so, the basis for that further implication is a radical idea that ought to
be very interesting to review and discuss.
 
If you just mean that a linguistic structure that Chomsky chose to call
Grammar is inseparable from thought, then we have a whole 'nother
discussion--and excuse me for interrupting it.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
If you give a man a fish, he will eat for a day.
If you teach a man to fish, he will eat for a lifetime.
Unless, of course,  he starves to death
before he gets the hang of it.
In which case, for God's sake, give him a little fish to get by.
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WPAers:
 
Some end-of-semester fun (but it also might come in handy for future
meetings across campus) . . .
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
>>Random Elizabethan Curse Generator
>>
>>Random quasi-historical silliness, the best kind. Push a button and the
>>curse generator will spit something Elizabethan at you, for instance: "Thou
>>grizzled pinch-spotted pigeon-egg!" Or "Thou mewling rump-fed lewdster!" It
>>says there are more than 388,000 possible curses, so press reload a lot to
>>collect em all!
>>
>>http://www.tower.org/insult/
>
>
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Sarah:
A suggestion:First, find out what assignments faculty across the General
Ed.curriculum require -- lab reports, "reaction papers," research papers,
what have you. Second: survey them on what features of writing are most
significant in their grading (from spelling to organization, punctuation
to manuscript format).  I did both recently on our campus.  I was
surprised at the diversity of the assignments.  Not surprised at the
diversity in grading standards or priorities.  Most faculty rated
paragraph- and full-composition concerns (organization, coherence,
cohesion) as more important than word- (spelling) and sentence-level
(grammar) issues.  But collectively, they rated everything (15 different
features) as above "3" on a 5-point scale of importance.
 
So-- I think it's unwise to proceed by discussing 'correctness'
(presumably word- and sentence-level) issues in isolation from everything
else, and I think it's important for the faculty to come to grips with
reality--they themselves disagree about the importance of correctness,
standard usage, whatever we wish to call it, in the context of grading
their own students' writing.  If they CAN achieve reasonable consensus
(and I think that IS possible), then I think you can proceed productively.
Otherwise, I'm uncertain.
 
Ed Kearns
English Department
University of Northern Colorado
 
On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, DR. SARAH BEARINGER DANGELANTONIO wrote:
 
> I am a very new member of the WPA list, though I've been a WPA member
> for a while and have been WPA here at Franklin Pierce for the past 6
> years or so.  The recent thread on grammar, transference, etc.  is of
> interest to me as an on-campus curriculum assessment group has just
> broached the idea of addressing "writing correctness" across our
> gen-ed courses.  As WPA (and soon to be administrator of the gen-ed
> program), this issue has fallen heavily into my lap.  I am wondering
> if anyone else has dealt with such an issue, or implemented
> some such program.
>
> I suspect some of you may be wondering how such an initiative could
> even be suggested, but our gen-edu structure makes it possible to
> implement changes across the curriculum for students in all four years as
> our gen-ed program includes common, sequenced courses for all
> students throughout their four years.  Implementing across the
> curriculum changes is do-able (we had much success last year with a
> research component initiative), but adding research assignments and
> determining how many sources, and what sorts, and page lengths and
> such is a much different matter, I think, than correctness.
>
> I have asked the involved people to define what they mean by
> correctness and to identify which issues of correctness they are most
> concerned with so that we can use our summer workshops to float some
> trial balloons and gather some feedback from those who will be most
> immediately affected.  I also asked if they indeed wanted to
> privilege correctness or just raise its profile.  No answer, yet.
>
> Since I'm new to the list and I've not searched the archives (my
> internet connection has been on the fritz for about 2 weeks now), I;m
> begging your indulgence and guidance.  Especially from anyone who has
> undertaken such a project.  Replies off list would be fine, and if
> anyone has an interest in how this plays out, let me know and I'll
> fill you in as the story develops.
>
> Many thanks.
>
> Sarah Bearinger Dangelantonio
> Franklin Pierce College
> Rindge, NH
>
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Call for Papers
 
Ecocomposition: Theoretical and Pedagogical Approaches
 
Editors Sidney I. Dobrin and Christian Weisser seek abstracts for a new
collection of original articles that addresses the intersections of
ecotheories and composition studies. Ecocomposition: Theoretical and
Pedagogical Approaches seeks to provide a variety of perspectives about ways
in which composition can embrace ecotheories such as ecocriticism and how
composition classroom pedagogies might be designed to promote the critical
category of place and environment.  Because of the relatively recent move to
integrate ecotheories into composition studies, the editors seek
contributions which explore and initiate conversations about areas such as:
definitions of ecocomposition, ecocomposition pedagogies, ecocriticism as
cultural studies, ecofeminism, ecocolonialism, and environmentalism as
public intellectualism.  All articles should pertain specifically to
composition scholarship and/or pedagogy.  The editors do not seek rhetorical
readings of environmental debates nor ecocritical readings of literary
texts.  300 word abstracts should be submitted for review by September 1,
1998 to: Sidney I. Dobrin, Department of English, University of Florida, PO
Box 117310, Gainesville, Florida, 32611-7311.  Authors will be notified of
acceptance by October 1, 1998.  Inquiries may be directed to
sdobrin@english.ufl.edu or cweisser@chuma.usf.edu.
__________________________________________________
Piscator non sula piscatur
__________________________________________________
Sidney I. Dobrin
Department of English
University of Florida
__________________________________________________
Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
__________________________________________________
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The selection posted from the Carnegie report sounds like something one of us
would have written (probably has written) on a bad day. How does it align with
the work of the outcomes group?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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If you have access to the _Chronicle of Higher Ed._ online, check out the
special section on Microsoft, especially the article by Goldie Blumenstyk
that looks at MS's acquisition of intellectual property, a move that is
happening at the same time they're expending extra effort in marketing to
teachers and *for* teachers. The article notes that MS looked into content
partnerships with Middlebury College in Vermont for language ed. software,
and Stanford for distance ed. software. The company offers training
packages and lesson plans to future elementary and middle school teachers
on how to use software to achieve pedagogical goals:
 
   The company also has a program of computer-technology instruction for
    college students who are preparing to become teachers. The program,
       called "teacher .training@Microsoft," makes Microsoft software
     available to school districts and schools of education, along with
   booklets of exercises and model lesson plans based on the software. A
     sample lesson for future middle-school teachers, for example, asks
    students to design, write, edit, and publish a brochure that sells a
   space-research project -- and to use Microsoft's Encarta, "Publisher,"
                     "PowerPoint," and "Word" to do it.
 
   Some 370 colleges participate in the teacher-training program, though
       it's unclear whether their students spend a lot of time using
   Microsoft's lesson plans. One technology instructor, in fact, says he
     hadn't even opened the cellophane seal on the Microsoft booklets.
 
    College participants in the "teacher.training" program say they take
       pains to insure that their students learn to use non-Microsoft
                             software as well.
 
 
 
I know that on one level MS isn't doing anything other companies
do not do--publishers, for example, offer pedagogical advice on how to use
their textbooks, offer ancillaries and lesson plans and tests. These don't
seem to me so pernicious.
 
Still, given MS's size and dollars, this isn't business as usual; they're
more than just a publisher, and the combination of ip property grab, the
ubiquity of their software, their wealth, their agility and willingness to
study pedagogy and create products that espouse what teachers say they
want to do (thus their laptop ad with what looks like collaborative
writing versus AT&T's old ad of the jazz instructor calling the shots from
an electronic podium), makes them especially foreboding in many ways.
 
Larry Lessig, the Harvard lawyer and the man MS doesn't want to serve as
an expert consultant in their anti-trust case, says it best--we're at risk
of being legislated by computer code, the language and commands written to
shape and make the software that increasingly mediates so much of what we
do, see, say, and by extension think. If we've gone from poets to coders
as our unacknowledged legislators, with Gates as King of Code, then what?
 
 
I'm sending this to the lists indicated above because it ties in with, for
7C's-l recent discussions re: Cindy's keynote and technology education;
for WPA-L recent musings on the pedagogy on display in a MicroSoft ad; and
for CCCC-IP, the essay in the _Chronicle_ will shed more light and serve
as followup to the recent article by Noble that was posted to the list.
 
If you can't connect to _Chronicle_, email off list and I'll send you a
copy of the piece.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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 I just had a student in my office who is reconsidering her education:
she's an English major who loves linguistics, who plans to become an ESL
teacher in Spanish speaking communities, either here or abroad.  She's not
very comfortable in our highly literature-oriented department, and, having
some two years to go, she's wondering whether to transfer to another
university to major in linguistics?  Or whether she should wait until
graduate school, maybe even going after 2 masters degrees, one in
linguistics and one in ESL.  She's wondering about the connection between
ESL and linguistics, and looking for ways to pursue her love for
linguistics while preparing for the future work she wants to do.  And about
how to find the appropriate department for either undergraduate or graduate
work.
 
I'm way out of my depth here.  Any ideas?
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Speaking of Microsoft, I cut an ad out of the New Yorker last
night. It's a full page Microsoft ad promoting Windows.
Down toward the bottom is the phrase "Where do you want to go today?"
followed by the registered (r) symbol. Further down, the entire
ad is
  (c) Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Where do you
  want to go today?, the Windows logo and the Windows Start logo
  are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation
  in the United States and/or other countries.
 
I find it fascinating and a bit silly that they can trademark
such a common phrase as "Where do you want to go today?" I can
imagine someone using this phrase, innocently, in a speech or
paper, and suddenly finding themselves being sued.
 
Anyone have any thoughts or information about how much one is
able to trademark such common phrases?
--Laura
 
PS: My use of this ad and the above email is fair use, because
it is educational in nature and because it also constitutes
criticism.
 
Responding to the message of
<Pine.OSF.3.96.980421132322.14019A-100000@lessing.oit.umass.edu>
from Nick Carbone <nickc@english.umass.edu>:
>
>
> If you have access to the _Chronicle of Higher Ed._ online, check out the
> special section on Microsoft, especially the article by Goldie Blumenstyk
> that looks at MS's acquisition of intellectual property, a move that is
> happening at the same time they're expending extra effort in marketing to
> teachers and *for* teachers. The article notes that MS looked into content
> partnerships with Middlebury College in Vermont for language ed. software,
> and Stanford for distance ed. software. The company offers training
> packages and lesson plans to future elementary and middle school teachers
> on how to use software to achieve pedagogical goals:
>
>    The company also has a program of computer-technology instruction for
>     college students who are preparing to become teachers. The program,
>        called "teacher .training@Microsoft," makes Microsoft software
>      available to school districts and schools of education, along with
>    booklets of exercises and model lesson plans based on the software. A
>      sample lesson for future middle-school teachers, for example, asks
>     students to design, write, edit, and publish a brochure that sells a
>    space-research project -- and to use Microsoft's Encarta, "Publisher,"
>                      "PowerPoint," and "Word" to do it.
>
>    Some 370 colleges participate in the teacher-training program, though
>        it's unclear whether their students spend a lot of time using
>    Microsoft's lesson plans. One technology instructor, in fact, says he
>      hadn't even opened the cellophane seal on the Microsoft booklets.
>
>     College participants in the "teacher.training" program say they take
>        pains to insure that their students learn to use non-Microsoft
>                              software as well.
>
>
>
> I know that on one level MS isn't doing anything other companies
> do not do--publishers, for example, offer pedagogical advice on how to use
> their textbooks, offer ancillaries and lesson plans and tests. These don't
> seem to me so pernicious.
>
> Still, given MS's size and dollars, this isn't business as usual; they're
> more than just a publisher, and the combination of ip property grab, the
> ubiquity of their software, their wealth, their agility and willingness to
> study pedagogy and create products that espouse what teachers say they
> want to do (thus their laptop ad with what looks like collaborative
> writing versus AT&T's old ad of the jazz instructor calling the shots from
> an electronic podium), makes them especially foreboding in many ways.
>
> Larry Lessig, the Harvard lawyer and the man MS doesn't want to serve as
> an expert consultant in their anti-trust case, says it best--we're at risk
> of being legislated by computer code, the language and commands written to
> shape and make the software that increasingly mediates so much of what we
> do, see, say, and by extension think. If we've gone from poets to coders
> as our unacknowledged legislators, with Gates as King of Code, then what?
>
>
> I'm sending this to the lists indicated above because it ties in with, for
> 7C's-l recent discussions re: Cindy's keynote and technology education;
> for WPA-L recent musings on the pedagogy on display in a MicroSoft ad; and
> for CCCC-IP, the essay in the _Chronicle_ will shed more light and serve
> as followup to the recent article by Noble that was posted to the list.
>
> If you can't connect to _Chronicle_, email off list and I'll send you a
> copy of the piece.
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
>
>
> .
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> She's wondering about the connection between
> ESL and linguistics, and looking for ways to pursue her love for
> linguistics while preparing for the future work she wants to do.  And about
> how to find the appropriate department for either undergraduate or graduate
> work.
>
> I'm way out of my depth here.  Any ideas?
 
 
I'd recommend a degree in Applied Linguistics or a TESL (Teaching
English as a Second Language) Certificate.  The latter often leads to
the former.
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Director, Writing Centre
Writing Proficiency Programme
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Laura,
 
I think I'm going to start finding ways to incorporate Where do you want
to go today? into my everyday talk, perhaps even at Where do you want to
go today? inappropriate places and times just to Where do you want to go
today? see if anything Where do you want to go today? comes of it.
 
If nothing happens, maybe I'll trademark "I am not a greedy monopolist"
and charge BillG a smallish fortune to use it.
 
:)
 
--Eric "Where do you want to go today?" Crump
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This is not exactly relevant to the Microsoft issue, but to trademarking
of language, in general:
 
As the Chicago Bulls were heading toward their third national
championship, many began to discuss the possibility of a "threepeat."
Interestingly, earlier, Pat Riley, coach of arch-rivals the New York
Knicks, had bought the rites to that very term. eek.
 
On Tue, 21 Apr 1998, Laura Gurak wrote:
 
> Speaking of Microsoft, I cut an ad out of the New Yorker last
> night. It's a full page Microsoft ad promoting Windows.
> Down toward the bottom is the phrase "Where do you want to go today?"
> followed by the registered (r) symbol. Further down, the entire
> ad is
>   (c) Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Where do you
>   want to go today?, the Windows logo and the Windows Start logo
>   are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation
>   in the United States and/or other countries.
>
> I find it fascinating and a bit silly that they can trademark
> such a common phrase as "Where do you want to go today?" I can
> imagine someone using this phrase, innocently, in a speech or
> paper, and suddenly finding themselves being sued.
>
> Anyone have any thoughts or information about how much one is
> able to trademark such common phrases?
> --Laura
>
> PS: My use of this ad and the above email is fair use, because
> it is educational in nature and because it also constitutes
> criticism.
>
> Responding to the message of
> <Pine.OSF.3.96.980421132322.14019A-100000@lessing.oit.umass.edu>
> from Nick Carbone <nickc@english.umass.edu>:
> >
> >
> > If you have access to the _Chronicle of Higher Ed._ online, check out the
> > special section on Microsoft, especially the article by Goldie Blumenstyk
> > that looks at MS's acquisition of intellectual property, a move that is
> > happening at the same time they're expending extra effort in marketing to
> > teachers and *for* teachers. The article notes that MS looked into content
> > partnerships with Middlebury College in Vermont for language ed. software,
> > and Stanford for distance ed. software. The company offers training
> > packages and lesson plans to future elementary and middle school teachers
> > on how to use software to achieve pedagogical goals:
> >
> >    The company also has a program of computer-technology instruction for
> >     college students who are preparing to become teachers. The program,
> >        called "teacher .training@Microsoft," makes Microsoft software
> >      available to school districts and schools of education, along with
> >    booklets of exercises and model lesson plans based on the software. A
> >      sample lesson for future middle-school teachers, for example, asks
> >     students to design, write, edit, and publish a brochure that sells a
> >    space-research project -- and to use Microsoft's Encarta, "Publisher,"
> >                      "PowerPoint," and "Word" to do it.
> >
> >    Some 370 colleges participate in the teacher-training program, though
> >        it's unclear whether their students spend a lot of time using
> >    Microsoft's lesson plans. One technology instructor, in fact, says he
> >      hadn't even opened the cellophane seal on the Microsoft booklets.
> >
> >     College participants in the "teacher.training" program say they take
> >        pains to insure that their students learn to use non-Microsoft
> >                              software as well.
> >
> >
> >
> > I know that on one level MS isn't doing anything other companies
> > do not do--publishers, for example, offer pedagogical advice on how to use
> > their textbooks, offer ancillaries and lesson plans and tests. These don't
> > seem to me so pernicious.
> >
> > Still, given MS's size and dollars, this isn't business as usual; they're
> > more than just a publisher, and the combination of ip property grab, the
> > ubiquity of their software, their wealth, their agility and willingness to
> > study pedagogy and create products that espouse what teachers say they
> > want to do (thus their laptop ad with what looks like collaborative
> > writing versus AT&T's old ad of the jazz instructor calling the shots from
> > an electronic podium), makes them especially foreboding in many ways.
> >
> > Larry Lessig, the Harvard lawyer and the man MS doesn't want to serve as
> > an expert consultant in their anti-trust case, says it best--we're at risk
> > of being legislated by computer code, the language and commands written to
> > shape and make the software that increasingly mediates so much of what we
> > do, see, say, and by extension think. If we've gone from poets to coders
> > as our unacknowledged legislators, with Gates as King of Code, then what?
> >
> >
> > I'm sending this to the lists indicated above because it ties in with, for
> > 7C's-l recent discussions re: Cindy's keynote and technology education;
> > for WPA-L recent musings on the pedagogy on display in a MicroSoft ad; and
> > for CCCC-IP, the essay in the _Chronicle_ will shed more light and serve
> > as followup to the recent article by Noble that was posted to the list.
> >
> > If you can't connect to _Chronicle_, email off list and I'll send you a
> > copy of the piece.
> >
> > Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> > Marlboro College
> > Marlboro, VT 05344
> > nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
> >
> >
> > .
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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> Anyone have any thoughts or information about how much one is
> able to trademark such common phrases?
 
My father, who used to be a corporate lawyer, was involved in a
trademark case back in the 1970s when Budweiser came out with a new
beer (since discontinued) and packaged it in a black can. What's the
problem? Well, the Carling brewery, which made "Black Label" beer,
claimed that Budweiser was infringing on its market by using
black. The case went to trial, but Budweiser won: the jury ruled that
Carling could not lay exclusive claim to a *color*, even within a
specific industry.
 
What's scary about this case, and Microsoft's efforts, is the effort
to establish ownership over *anything*: color, ordinary phrases,
airspace, artwork, college athletics even courses, etc. I guess the
operating philosophy here is just do it, grab all the gusto you can
... oops, another trademark violation.
 
Jim Porter
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James,
        According to a legal dictionary online at www.nolo.com, colors,
smells, slogans, images, words, phrases, and sounds can be trademarked.
 
Smells?
 
I don't know why Carling lost, but I believe ABC did trademark or patent
that hideous yellow color they used in the ads about t.v. being good.
Sometimes there's an infringement of trademark even when the use of the
trademark by another would not cause confusion in the minds of consumers.
Nolo Press offers the example of Candyland, the trademarked name of the
game, going after a web-based porno site called Candyland. There was
little danger of causing consumer confusion, but the website had to drop
the use of the term Candyland.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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More thinking and grammar on both:
I'm content with most definitions of grammar, and don't mean to be cute in
using lower- and upper-case g's.  As David Schwalm noted, hackles arise
over the good/bad old days and methods of teaching grammar -- which is a
point on which some of us seem to be differing in this discussion.
 
My point is that from the moment children begin to learn a language--any
language--they begin to learn its grammar, and the process parallels their
intellectual development (thinking).  Likewise, they learn the conventions
of their particular dialect, and eventually the conventions of literacy,
print, and so on.  So, it seems to me absurd to imagine that we can teach
anyone to write without in some way teaching grammar.  What you're reading
is a display of grammar -- not my academic, specialized knowledge about
it.  I've used various parts of speech, subordination, what have you, and
until now have not used the nomenclature, but I have displayed my
knowledge of grammar.
 
Further, I can help students improve their writing without deadening them
with lectures on grammar, without grammar tests, even without the
nomenclature (although it often saves time with students who already know
basic terms). Indeed, the nomenclature can get in the way -- does it
really matter that a student can call a particular fault a "dangling
modifier"?  It seems more important to me that the student be able to
recognize that his/her sentence makes little sense-- or that it carries an
unintended double meaning.
 
So in suggesting a link between grammar and thinking, I'm not only echoing
Chomsky and other theorists, I'm suggesting a very concrete, practical
approach to teaching writing (and English grammar) without, perhaps, using
the "G" word at all. Certainly without memorizing words and "rules," most
of which will be forgotten by most people -- including writers.  A quick
example: I once asked about 100 non-English faculty how many of them knew
what a conjunctive adverb was.  Six hands went up.  Yet insofar as they
USED "however," "furthermore," and so on, they did in fact know what
conjunctive adverbs were.  Their knowledge was "performance-based."  (And
as a side note, their claim that they lacked the expertise to grade
students' writing flew out the window.)
 
I believe we can build on that performance-based knowledge, teach students
increasingly complex thoughts/constructions, elements of style, methods of
brainstorming/inventing, what have you, but we cannot do so without
grammar (whether or not we mention it).  Nor can we do so effectively by
teaching decontextualized GRAMMAR.  And the most important context within
which we operate is the student's own thought process, the "grammar" s/he
came to school already knowing.
 
Ed Kearns
UNC
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On Mon, 20 Apr 1998, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> You might also ask whether people are serious about holding up students'
> graduation, say, over this issue.  And you could ask what kinds of
> resources the college is willing to devote to *teach* the students who
> can't achieve the objective on their own.  I'd suggest that individual,
> intensive tutorials would be the only way to go, a la the stories several
> others have posted about their experiences.  If students have reached
> advanced undergraduate standing and still can't produce correct SWE,
> another large-group experience (like a writing class) is probably not going
> to help.  They need direct, individual attention, so that they can learn
> what they need to learn within the context of their own writing.
 
 
Hi, Bill (and others).
 
My thesis is looking at situations like the one you describe; I'm
conducting case-study research with students who have failed freshman
writing three or more times.  Some are academic seniors, and STILL haven't
passed the requirement.  The situation raises the same questions for me
that it does for you.
 
I wonder if WSU--or any other institution--has any formal way of
addressing this problem. Used to be, back in the late 70's-early 80's,
that UI offered eight sections of freshman writing limited to 5
students each.  These were funded by the precursor of Student Support
Services and were open to upper-level (jr/sr) students who had previously
failed English 104 (now 102).  The plan was abandoned in the mid 1980s for
reasons I assume to be financial (none of our current faculty remembers
why these special classes went away).
 
If you--or other WPA's--know of any program that formally (or informally)
addresses the situation of successful students who have not been
successful in freshman comp (for reasons mechanical or otherwise), I'm
eager to hear about it.  Thanks.
 
Kurt Bouman
boum9534@uidaho.edu
University of Idaho
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I am teaching a course in 19th century British Lit.  One of my students
called me and asked if I would comment on the sentence:  Perjury is when
someone breaks an oath.
 
I asked her what the occasion was, and she said her mother had recently
taken a test to go to work for the city, and she failed by one point.  She
marked the above sentence as "correct," and when her answer was said to be
wrong, she
asked the testers what was wrong with it; no one could say, so she argued
that she should be given credit for her answer.  The politics of the
situation are fairly tense, I gather, which is what led my student to seek
an "expert" response.  When I told her that the sentence was, in fact,
grammatically incorrect, she asked why.  The next day in class, between
discussing "Tears, Idle Tears," and "My Last Duchess," I went over the
answer, involving copulative verbs (they liked that term) and nominative
cases and all that jazz.  To my amazement, both she and the other students
were fascinated, but it was all terra incognita for these upper division
English majors.  Their interest was genuine, I think.  I could hardly get
them back on task.  Perhaps it was because of the real world connection?
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
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Whoa, I sure do wish they'd test would-be employees of the City of Chicago
to see if they could recognize faulty predication and copulae.  I'd rest
easier knowing my tax dollars were well spent.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul
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Hello from a new member of this list. I'm looking for help. I have been
asked to look at different models for designing a writing course for science
students. In NZ universities writing is not an established part of the
curriculum so we have an opportunity to start from scratch based on the
experience of more established programmes. So we are looking t wat would be
the best structure of instruction for these studens, given that there is no
establshed programme for teaching writing.
 
I am well versed in the literature on WAC, Writing Centers etc, I am NOT
familiar with the argument in favour of teaching writing to science
students, through a generic, essay-focused course taught through an English
Department. I would like to be familiar with all points of view. So - is
there anyone out there who might suggest something I could read which takes
the opposing view to WAC or to a writing in the disciplines philosophy? One
which says a generic course taught by the English dept is most suitable?
 
 
Many thanks
 
Lisa Emerson
 
 
 
 
 
Lisa Emerson
Head
Student Learning Centre
Massey University
Palmerston North
New Zealand
 
ph 06-3502251
fax 6-3502251
email L.Emerson@massey.ac.nz
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My husband, who is a medievalist turned computer programmer noticed that
the music played under the "Where do you want to go today?" motto on one
of the Microsoft ads was the "Confutatis Maledictis" from Mozart's
Requiem. The words that the chorus sings are " Confutatis
maledictis / flammis acribus addictis," or, "When the evildoers are
damned, and given over to fierce flames. . . ." So where do YOU want to go
today, Bill Gates?
 
Gail Hapke
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In response to Linda Bergmann's question about a student interested in
linguistics and ESL--
 
I guess the question is about the connection between linguistics and ESL.
Historically, linguistics played a major role in establishing the teaching
of ESL as an independent profession, but recent developments in
linguistics proper (i.e., phonology, syntax, semantics) seem to have very
little to do with ESL teaching.
 
During the 1960s, and 1970s, the disciplinary-base for ESL was replaced by
applied linguistics, which was originally focused exclusively on language
teaching. Applied linguistics itself has expanded its scope to include
almost anything related to language. Second Language Acquisition, a
subfield of applied linguistics, is concerned with the nature of second
language learning as well as teaching.
 
For these historical reasons, many ESL programs are housed in linguistics
departments, applied linguistics departments, or sometimes in TESOL
(Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) departments. At other
institutions, Education departments host ESL programs (because it is
related to teaching, I suppose). ESL may also be found in English
department because ESL before the 1940s was housed in the English
department.
 
If the student is interested in both linguistics and ESL as more or less
discrete areas of professional interest, Linguistics departments with
specializations or certificates in TESOL might be the best bet. Applied
linguistics programs in most cases also offer some linguistics courses. So
do English departments. (At Purdue, for example, ESL is part of the
graduate program in English Language in Linguistics, which is housed in
the English department.)
 
As for the question of undergraduate or graduate degree, I guess it
depends on the students' interest. If she is serious about teaching ESL,
MA in TESOL would be helpful. (Many people in the profession would say
it's a must!)
 
An organization called TESOL publishes a _Directory of Professional
Preparation Programs in TESOL in the United States and Canada, 1995-1997_
(ISBN 0-939791-61-7). I highly recommend it. More information is available
from the following website:
 
        http://WWW.TESOL.EDU/
 
Hope this helps.
 
Paul
 
=====================================================================
 Paul Kei Matsuda                         office phone: 765-494-3324
 Department of English                home phone & fax: 765-743-6643
 Purdue University                        email: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 West Lafayette IN 47907-1356    http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda
=====================================================================
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My writing has been helped considerably (in my own judgment, anyway) by things
I learned from Joe Williams' "Style," and Richard Lanham's "Revising Prose." I
got lots of good stuff from them when trying to use their books with
undergraduates who were not getting much from them at all. These are great
books for knowledgeable and experience writers because both force us to be
conscious mainly of syntactical choices we are making and encourage us to make
different choices. These books didn't increase my syntactical inventory; they
help me to make better choices from among patterns that are already "mine."
They help me to think about revision syntactically. I have seen both books
work magic with experienced writers who are in command of a lot of language
and a lot of subject matter.
 
Joe Williams started working on the prototype of "Style" when I was taking
courses from him at Chicago. As I recall, he had been approached by physicians
who were concerned about the turgidity of prose in medical journals and asked
him to identify the stylistic features that were responsible. "Nominalization"
was the one I remember his talking about at the time (he was teaching a
Structure of the Langauge course). The point is that the earliest students of
this approach were highly educated and highly literate people with bad writing
habits--not people with a lack of control over great huge chunks of English
syntax. "Style" (and RL's "Revising Prose") are not for typical first year
students, although some can get some benefit from them.
 
This is not a bad thing. I've long been a decent writer, and Joe's book made
my writing better by helping me to see things in it that I could not really
see for myself. I was able to reduce the length of papers and articles by a
third with no loss, nay, with positive gains. I have managed to keep my
administrative writing (and I do tons of it) a lot briefer and a lot punchier
than I might have done otherwise. My colleagues are often stunned at the speed
with which I can revise and abbreviate almost any document on demand. And this
is largely because I have internized 10 lessons and the paramedic method. But
back to my point: I can only do this because I already had most of what I
needed--everything but reflective self consciousness.
 
I could teach a great rhetoric course if the students came into my class the
way I came to Joe's book and to the advanced study of rhetoric, that is, very
much in command of the potentials of language but not making linguistic
choices strategically or consciously. But that is not the usual case with
first-year students and most institutions. I think Keith said it: there are
things that we are ready to learn about writing when we're writing our
dissertations that we are not ready to learn as first-year students (yes, even
us).
 
It's been almost of mantra of mine for years. Give me students who can write
sentences, and I can teach them structure, organization, and strategy in a
flash. What I can't figure out is how to ACCELERATE students' acquisition of
the inventory of conventional syntactic/semantic constructs that they need to
"write sentences" with the richness implied in the way I use the term.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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A billboard next to Highway 101 in San Francisco, advertising a Billy
Graham revival meeting, reads:
 
"Where do you want to go TOMORROW?" [with a white hand icon pointing
up]
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Jim Porter                         Purdue Professional Writing Home Page:
Director of Professional Writing   http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/
Purdue University
jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
jporter@purdue.edu
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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There's also the infamous-in-the-southwest example of the trademark
lawsuit against a jeans maker and a transport company who were using the
company name "Navajo." The Navajo Nation objected, since they were trying
to trademark the name, and were told that the word "Navajo" has passed
into public domain, that they had no proprietary rights to the name.
 
James Porter wrote:
 
> > Anyone have any thoughts or information about how much one is
> > able to trademark such common phrases?
>
> My father, who used to be a corporate lawyer, was involved in a
> trademark case back in the 1970s when Budweiser came out with a new
> beer (since discontinued) and packaged it in a black can. What's the
> problem? Well, the Carling brewery, which made "Black Label" beer,
> claimed that Budweiser was infringing on its market by using
> black. The case went to trial, but Budweiser won: the jury ruled that
> Carling could not lay exclusive claim to a *color*, even within a
> specific industry.
>
> What's scary about this case, and Microsoft's efforts, is the effort
> to establish ownership over *anything*: color, ordinary phrases,
> airspace, artwork, college athletics even courses, etc. I guess the
> operating philosophy here is just do it, grab all the gusto you can
> ... oops, another trademark violation.
>
> Jim Porter
 
 
 
--
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T.
Coleridge
************************************************************
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Nick wrote:
>If you have access to the _Chronicle of Higher Ed._ online, check out the
>special section on Microsoft, especially the article by Goldie Blumenstyk
>that looks at MS's acquisition of intellectual property, a move that is
>happening at the same time they're expending extra effort in marketing to
>teachers and *for* teachers.
***
>I know that on one level MS isn't doing anything other companies
>do not do--publishers, for example, offer pedagogical advice on how to use
>their textbooks, offer ancillaries and lesson plans and tests. These don't
>seem to me so pernicious.
 
----------------------
I read the MS series yesterday.  I think it's interesting on multiple levels:
1) It certainly taps into the "Big Brother" fears that many of us,
particularly in academe, carry around.  While I think the article is right
on, Nick is right to point out that the kind of arrangements MS is making
aren't exactly new ones.  There's always a historical context for this kind
of thing (for everything, in fact).  MS didn't rise up from nowhere and
"pounce" on academia.  As a proud (?) graduate of the University of
Minnesota's School of Journalism and Mass Communication, I can speak long
and loud about the tradition of "advertising research" that fueled that
school and gave the program its fine reputation through the 1950s and 1960s
- in fact, helped it to be seen as one of the "outstanding" programs in the
country.  Liberal arts fields like mass comm. (not as I did it, of course,
as the only person in the history of the SJMC look at literacy and
schooling as forms of communication, but as many others do...) have a
looooong history of ties to industry.
 
2) Despite that disclaimer, I think the articles do raise some interesting
questions about MS's relationship with academe, and Cindy's address (as
Nick has pointed out) seems more and more important every day.  The
marketing and strategy folks at MS are terrific at tapping into
techno-fervor and erasing questions of ideology from their practice, which
is why we should all be all the more cautious about them.
-Linda
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Laura Gurak wrote:
 
>I find it fascinating and a bit silly that they can trademark
>such a common phrase as "Where do you want to go today?" I can
>imagine someone using this phrase, innocently, in a speech or
>paper, and suddenly finding themselves being sued.
 
>Anyone have any thoughts or information about how much one is
>able to trademark such common phrases?
 
Trademark law lets you file about anything you want to, or lay claim to
anything you've been using to identify a product made by you.  Then it's up
to you to protect the mark by aggressively preventing others from using it
and demonstrating in such protection actions that you have put enough unique
value and corporate identification into the phrase that it's not just common
anymore.  Protection can also be limited to market segments--meaning that
while perhaps Netscape (r) might not be able to use it, United Airlines (r)
could (at least unless the phrase can be shown to be so identified with
Microsoft (r) that people would assume United was a Microsoft division)(It
isn't, is it?).
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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Centuries from now our era may be known as "The Buyer's Market."
Microsoft, I understand--or maybe it is Bill Gates himself--has
purchased the digital rights to many famous paintings, purchased from
the museums that own the paintings.  And some years ago Robert Bly and
others campaigned against the practice of American publishers who  buy
the English translation rights of works written, say, in Spanish.  They
then control whether the works can be published in translation in
English.  If they themselves decide not to publish such translations,
and do not offer or sell permission to anyone else to publish them, they
can keep the works from readers in the U.S. who cannot read Spanish.
The campaign, I believe, failed, and publishers still have the legal
right to  the practice.
 
Correct me if I'm wrong on these matters.  Rich
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Lisa, Check out the WAC-Clearinghouse Web site that Mike Palmquist has
put together.  There's lots of good information for teachers wanting to
design courses for disciplines.  The URL is www.colostate.edu/Dept/WAC/
index.html      Christine Hult
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Just a thought:
 
As legislation to ban "reverse engineering" is currently under
consideration, it may be interesting to think about how Microsoft
essentially got off the ground--reverse engineering any usable
hard/software it could (through the work of various individuals, some of
whom, sadly, weren't as business-saavy as Bill Gates).
 
In a way, Microsoft is kind of a punk--or it was--making a pastiche
network from "found objects," much like many of today's best artists.
So, is it that Gates' business acumen has gone, er, bad?  Or is he just
really shrewd, really rich, and painfully representative of the kind of punk
nerd-power that gets things done but always arouses our deepest
jealousies??
 
Do I offer too much sympathy?  I don't know.  But I work daily to
balance my conspiracist fears with my less suspicious willingness to see
further than they hype (and I don't deny that Microsoft is the
hype-master-flash).  Intel is just as guilty in that respect.
 
I think often these days of the ways in which we speak of rhetoric and
social action/change--all very hopeful and necessary; how differnt is OUR
rhetoric from THEIRS?
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Hmmm, a weekend by the sea....sounds wonderful. Also a terrific conference.
 
 
 
>Please distribute widely.
>
>***CALL FOR PAPERS***CALL FOR PAPERS*******
>
>1998 MEETING OF THE COUNCIL FOR PROGRAMS IN
>TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION
>
>*******************************************
>
>The Council for Programs in Technical and Scientific Communication (CPTSC)
>will hold its 25th annual meeting October 11-13, 1998, in Lewes, Delaware.
>Our 25th anniversary conference is "Silver CPTSC by the Sea."
>
>POSITION PAPERS
>Position papers are invited on the conference theme, "The
>Ecology, the Environment, and the Evolution of Technical Communication."
>Subtopics include, but are not limited to
>
>       * the ecology of programmatic relationships with stakeholders such
>       as engineering colleges, university programs/administration,
>       local/national industries, and faculty development;
>
>       * the environments conducive to excellent technical and scientific
>       communication programs such as distance education and on-line
>       courses; and
>
>       * the evolution of programs including minors, graduate
>       concentrations and tracks, certificate and doctoral programs.
>
>Papers should discuss how these areas complement, complicate, or even
>challenge programmatic perspectives and issues in technical and scientific
>communication. Sample position papers are available at
>
>       http://english.ttu.edu/cptsc
>
>Position papers should focus on programmatic issues as opposed to reports
>of specialized research or discussions of particular teaching strategies.
>Typically, we have more submissions than we can accommodate, so relevant to
>the theme of the meeting and close attention to this call is important.
>
>The CPTSC conference emphasizes discussion rather than presentation. To
>that end, participants present five-minute papers in order to generate
>discussion. The audience includes people from new as well as established
>programs, and anyone with programmatic interests in technical and
>scientific communication. The CPTSC welcomes participants from secondary,
>community college,e or university levels as well as representatives of
>industry. The Proceedings includes the position papers, often in expanded
>versions. Only those papers presented are published in the Proceedings.
>
>Email submissions <mailto:dsbosley@email.uncc.edu> preferred, but you may
>send a one-page position paper on the conference theme, postmarked no later
>than July 1, 1998 to
>
>       Deborah S. Bosley, 1998 CPTSC Program Chair
>       Department of English
>       University of North Carolina at Charlotte
>       Charlotte, North Carolina 28223-0001
>
>CONFERENCE SITE
>The Virden Retreat Center of the University of Delaware is
>located in the historic ship-building town of Lewes on the Delmarva (for
>Delaware-Maryland-Virginia) peninsula, about 40 minutes from the nearest
>airport in Salisbury MD. The Center has two lodges housing up to 46 guests.
>Each room features a private bath, air conditioning, and a screened porch
>overlooking the surrounding wetlands. Lewes offers small B&Bs, and motels
>and hotels. Activities may include bird watching (guided by an
>ornithologist), a ferry ride and walkabout in Cape May NJ, and a shoreline
>tour guided by a member of Delaware's Marine Studies faculty. The beaches
>at Cape Henlopen State Park, which is one mile from the conference site,
>should be lovely  (temperatures in the 60s or low 70s).
>
>If you have questions about the conference site, e-mail
>Debby Andrews <mailto:dandrews@udel.edu> or
>Lili Fox-Velez <mailto:l.velez@pcps.edu>
>
>
>__________________________________________________
> Stuart A. Selber
> Technical Communication and Rhetoric Program
> Department of English, Box 43091
> Texas Tech University, Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
> 806.742.2507 (phone)
> 806.742.0989 (fax)
> mailto:selber@ttu.edu
> http://english.ttu.edu/faculty/selber/home.html
>__________________________________________________
>
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Catherine G. Latterell                           phone: (806) 742-2521
Associate Director of Composition                email: cgl@ttu.edu
Department of English                            fax:   (806) 742-0989
Box 43091                                        www: http://english.ttu.edu/
Texas Tech University
Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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>Joe Williams started working on the prototype of "Style" when I was taking
>courses from him at Chicago. As I recall, he had been approached by physicians
>who were concerned about the turgidity of prose in medical journals and asked
>him to identify the stylistic features that were responsible. "Nominalization"
>was the one I remember his talking about at the time (he was teaching a
>Structure of the Langauge course). The point is that the earliest students of
>this approach were highly educated and highly literate people with bad writing
>habits--not people with a lack of control over great huge chunks of English
>syntax. "Style" (and RL's "Revising Prose") are not for typical first year
>students, although some can get some benefit from them.
 
As you might expect, I've been following this discussion with interest and
pleasure.  David is right about the genesis of _Style_.  I was a very new
asst. prof. and the departmental secretary steered a call to me from the
American Medical Association, wanting to know if anyone could do a seminar
in editing for their medical editors on the staff of the Journal of the
American Medical Association. We had just gained a child and lost a
transmission, so I said of course I could do it.  Hung up and wondered how
the hell I was going to do it.  I read a lot of medical prose, came down
with and recovered from every disease I read about, then decided that the
only way to think about it was to imagine that medicalese was a foreign
language, and that I needed to write an algorithm to translate medicalese
into English (I had been interested in machine translation in those days).
I couldn't change the vocabulary, but I could change the syntax.
 
It was at that time that I also learned what I think was one of the best
lessons I've learned in 32 years of doing this stuff (but that I have to
relearn every time):  Don't be tyrannized by the current presiding theory.
It took me a year to break loose from transformational grammars as the
model by which to explain style.  It took me that long to realize that what
I wanted to do was different from what Chomsky wanted to do, and so I
didn't have to be faithful to transformational theory or get a
transformational grammars "right" to do what I wanted to do.  I could do
anything I wanted with a model, so long as it did what I wanted the model
to do.
 
If I see any shortcoming in the best work of younger people it's that--they
can't shake loose of trendy theories and just get what they want to do to
turn out right.  Same thing with uses of Toulmin, these days, I think.  I
taught Toulmin right down the line for a couple of years until I realized
that what I wanted to do was different from what he wanted to do, and so I
didn't have to get Toulmin "right" in what I was doing.  All I had to do
was get what I wanted to do right.  The first shot at getting away from
Toulmin is in _Craft of Research_, but what's there is also wrong in
significant ways.  It's taken that long to shake loose of Toulmin's
vocabulary.
 
In any event, I confess to pleasure in reports about _Style_.  Thanks.
 
Joe Williams
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For another article on corporate sponsorship of technology and technology
education, see Pamela Mendels Cybertimes piece from 4-19-98, "Corporate
Sponsorship of Educational Technology Program Raises Concerns"
(http://www.nytimes.com/library/tech/98/04/cyber/articles/19teacher.html).
 
The article focuses on Integrate 98, a pilot project underwritten by
Microsoft, Compaq, and Computer Curriculum Corp (unit of Viacom, like
Allyn and Bacon), and a nonprofit called Council of the Great City
Schools. The group offers free training to teacher on how to use the
Internet and how to integrate technology into the curriculum.  According
to the article, Great City Schools has insisted the companies not push
their particular products by "vendor-heavy lobbying."
 
There are only three graphs which address concerns hinted at in the
headline, and they are far down in the article, just before the final two
graphs. So you want find a balanced debate here. But this does point to
some of the trends and contexts surrounding Microsoft's marketing and the
costs of adapting computer technology.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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Joe Williams has no doubt done more than any other person in the world
to reduce the turgidity of medical prose, but there are at least two
writers he hasn't reached, whom I had the pleasure of reading not long
ago.  Part of one of their sentences may set a new record for Yngvian
depth of pre-nominal modifiers:  ". . . gathered from 20 prospectively
encountered, distinctly different, and criteria-meeting (laboratory
and/or EKG confirmed) acute chest pain case presentations. . . ."
 
The editors of ACADEMIC MEDICINE, which published this phrase, ought to
be rewarded with a copy of Joe's STYLE.  (But not my copy.)
 
Rich Haswell
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I have another thought (from a conversation with friends):  why don't we
name our kids for products, then corporate sponsors could pay us advertising
royalties eachtime the kid's name is said.  Think about it.  Kids' names get
called on role everyday for years, why not make a little money for it.  I
can hear the teacher now: "Coke Albertson?" "Here." "Nike Brittain?"
"Present."  "Nyquil Cartman?" "Yo."  Think about it: six classes a day for a
180 days a year for twelve years, that's 12,960 advertising spots, not
counting college or professional/graduate school.  What corporation wouldn't
want that kind of visibility.  If I ever have kids I'll pitch the idea to
Bill gates: Windows Dobrin.  or maybe I just shouldn't have kids.
S.
__________________________________________________
Piscator non sula piscatur
__________________________________________________
Sidney I. Dobrin
Department of English
University of Florida
__________________________________________________
Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
__________________________________________________
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Cover of US News & World Report (I think, or some magazine) recently
had a picture of a baby with a bar code stamped on her/his forehead.
Everytime you think something is so absurd that it couldn't happen
("What? Ronald Reagan for President?!!!"), it happens.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
> I have another thought (from a conversation with friends):  why don't we
> name our kids for products, then corporate sponsors could pay us advertising
> royalties eachtime the kid's name is said.  Think about it.  Kids' names get
> called on role everyday for years, why not make a little money for it.  I
> can hear the teacher now: "Coke Albertson?" "Here." "Nike Brittain?"
> "Present."  "Nyquil Cartman?" "Yo."  Think about it: six classes a day for a
> 180 days a year for twelve years, that's 12,960 advertising spots, not
> counting college or professional/graduate school.  What corporation wouldn't
> want that kind of visibility.  If I ever have kids I'll pitch the idea to
> Bill gates: Windows Dobrin.  or maybe I just shouldn't have kids.
> S.
> __________________________________________________
> Piscator non sula piscatur
> __________________________________________________
> Sidney I. Dobrin
> Department of English
> University of Florida
> __________________________________________________
> Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
> __________________________________________________
>
 
 
--
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Jim Porter                         Purdue Professional Writing Home Page:
Director of Professional Writing   http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/
Purdue University
jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
jporter@purdue.edu
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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On Tue, 21 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
>
> It's been almost of mantra of mine for years. Give me students who can write
> sentences, and I can teach them structure, organization, and strategy in a
> flash. What I can't figure out is how to ACCELERATE students' acquisition of
> the inventory of conventional syntactic/semantic constructs that they need to
> "write sentences" with the richness implied in the way I use the term.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Dave, wasn't this exactly what sentence-combining was devised to do?  My
current project has to do with the sudden and somewhat mysterious decline
of sentence-based pedagogies (SC, Christensen, imitation, controlled
composition) just at the point when they had all been proven to work.
During the late 70s, a raft of research arrived telling us that such
techniques did accelerate students' acquisition of syntactic constructs.
Whereupon we yawned, declared ourselves tired of such stuff, and went on
to fresh fields and pastures new.  I've asked various people involved--Don
Daiker, Lester Faigley--why they thought this happened, and they have no
strong theories; they themselves went on to other work.  Some people
thought that "the research" had disproved sentence-combining, but Daiker
et al's last paper merely found that absent other writing work, the
syntactic maturity of the controls caught back up to that of the
experimentals by mid-junior year.  (By this criterion, in other words, if
what we do in FyComp doesn't measurably put our students ahead of other
students forever, it's not worth doing.)  I'm not carrying a brief here
for SC or any of the other syntactic methods of yore--just wondering as a
historian why they went up and came down so fast--and what that says
about our field.
 
I, too, have used and admired Joe Williams' and Richard Lanham's style
work, but I've also found that their approaches seem to be based around
badly formed stylistic habits rather than basic or forming style habits.
For first-year students, Ed Corbett's counting studies still offer a way
in, one based on comparative and inductive study of students' own writings
up against admired pro writing.  Once students learn to define the things
they have to count, understanding and making comparative statements on the
basis of the numbers comes easily.  It doesn't cover everything, but
neither is it opaque to them, which Williams and Lanham can be for
students whose problem is not an overly nominalized style, but an overly
simple one.  (I am carrying a brief for Corbett, since he's asked me to be
co-author of the new CRMS, but the counting studies were in place when I
was in junior high. . .)  Incidentally, Lanham's *Analyzing Style* is a
fine book that doesn't get nearly as much coverage as his "paramedic
method" books.
 
Bob Connors
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In David Foster Wallace's INFINITE JEST, years are bought, managed, and
named by corporate sponsors, i.e., "The Year of the Depends Adult
Undergarment."  I forget the rest.  I thought it was a scream.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Linda,
      I think were dealing with a matter of perspective.  At our college,
our American English Language program (ESL) in placed under Reading
(Applied Linguistics).  Most of our AELP faculty admit a love for teaching
grammar and a disdain for literature and rhetoric.  A lot of ESL
specialists simply _like_ to teach grammar.  On the other same token, I
would think it curious if an ESL person didn't understand Whorfianism,
linguistic tonality and relativity, dialect transfer, or dialect
stratification--things that help an instructor understand where his/her
students were coming from.  So in the long run, a minor in linguistics
might not be such a bad idea.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 21 Apr 1998, Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
>  I just had a student in my office who is reconsidering her education:
> she's an English major who loves linguistics, who plans to become an ESL
> teacher in Spanish speaking communities, either here or abroad.  She's not
> very comfortable in our highly literature-oriented department, and, having
> some two years to go, she's wondering whether to transfer to another
> university to major in linguistics?  Or whether she should wait until
> graduate school, maybe even going after 2 masters degrees, one in
> linguistics and one in ESL.  She's wondering about the connection between
> ESL and linguistics, and looking for ways to pursue her love for
> linguistics while preparing for the future work she wants to do.  And about
> how to find the appropriate department for either undergraduate or graduate
> work.
>
> I'm way out of my depth here.  Any ideas?
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
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>Microsoft, I understand--or maybe it is Bill Gates himself--has
>purchased the digital rights to many famous paintings, purchased from
>the museums that own the paintings.
 
I wonder if this could possibly be possible.  The museum that owns a work
does not own the rights to the intellectual property any more than a
library holding, say, the papers of Kenneth Burke would hold the rights to
the intellectual property in those papers.  If you want to quote the
Kenneth Burke Papers here at Penn State, you need the permission of Kenneth
Burke's heirs; Penn State doesn't hold the rights to the intellectual
property.
 
Wouldn't the same hold in the case of a painting?  For example, if I buy a
painting, that doesn't give me the right to sell reproductions (digital or
otherwise) of the painting.
 
JS
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On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
> I, too, have used and admired Joe Williams' and Richard Lanham's style
> work, but I've also found that their approaches seem to be based around
> badly formed stylistic habits rather than basic or forming style habits.
 
Here's where being able to adapt Williams, Lanham, and Christensen can
be so powerful--at the forming level. In other words, just as "During the
late 70s, a raft of research arrived telling us that such techniques (SC,
Christensen, imitation, controlled composition) did accelerate students'
acquisition of syntactic constructs," I've found that applying Williams,
Lanham, and Christensen early on, even with writers just "forming style
habits," can help them to form better habits. Using _Revising Prose_ and
_Style_ as the main texts doesn't work too well, but adapting the
principles laid out in those books really is cool. What I like is that the
techniques are so concrete, and if adapted properly, they offer
specific and useful steps and advice students can follow.
 
Writers still need to make judgments after they practice with the changes
wrought from applying the techniques, and they need to be warned not to
apply them blindly, by rote, but I've found that the recommendations found
in Christensen, Williams, and Lanham can help even the very novice writers
form habits at the beginning level that resemble the description David
S. offered of how he changed some of his habits.
 
As for CRMS, I used that as well, and it proved very successful too (for
fun, combine its chapters on invention and tropes with the _Craft of
Research_). Corbett's choice to Lead off with an analysis of an
advertisement sparked student interest right away because all my students
fancied themselves as media savvy.
 
What surprised me, though, was that students claimed that
Corbett was too wordy, that he went into too much detail and some of his
sentences were too long. I disagreed, but it's telling that they would be
so earnest in making the argument, reading Corbett as they
perceived and believed, based upon how they had been read by
teachers past, writing should be read.
 
The nice thing about all the books--Christensen, Williams, Corbett, and
Lanham--is that even if students can't get them a 100%, there's enough in
them that can adapted and used constructively. Better yet, though, they
move to making style a central issue of writing, more so than correction
or rule-following. Or put another way, they address rules in *terms* of
style and style in terms of rhetoric.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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> I'm not carrying a brief here
>for SC or any of the other syntactic methods of yore--just wondering as a
>historian why they went up and came down so fast--and what that says
>about our field.
 
In the 1970s linguistics was widely regarded as a potentially strong "root"
for "the new rhetoric."  Hence the attraction of linguistics-based SC.  But
the process movement, which got its major impetus in the 1970s, was
anathema to sentence combining, wasn't it?  SC was perceived to be
anti-process (though of course it's a revision tool in fact, or could be
conceived of as such).  If you were pro-process, that meant anti-product
(for some reason), so product-oriented pedagogies like SC lost ground with
the triumph of process.  The relative demise of linguistics as a promising
"root for the new rhetoric" in the 1980s also helped kill off SC.
 
An amateur historian, engaging in speculations,
 
JS
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Gates bought the Betteman (spelling's wrong, I think) archive, one of the
largest collections of photographic prints in existence. He *owns* them
and the copyrights to the collection *as a collection.* Assuming you can
get a camera in, anyone can take a picture of the Sistene Chapel's
ceiling, but not anyone can use the pictures owned by Gates without
getting permission. If he only makes the archive available in software and
CD-Rom's MS publishes, then the thousands of pictures with historical and
research significance that are in the collection are inaccessible to
researchers unless they can somehow purchase access.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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At 01:43 PM 4/22/98 -0400, you wrote:
>>Microsoft, I understand--or maybe it is Bill Gates himself--has
>>purchased the digital rights to many famous paintings, purchased from
>>the museums that own the paintings.
 
I remember reading that Gates purchased the Bettman Archive, a huge library
of photographic images, and with the purchase, he also collected rights to
those images.  No doubt everyone remembers his acquisition of da Vinci's
_Codex_ as well.  Whether he can acquire and control digital images of
original art outside his own (growing!) collection is something else.
Let's hope Jack Selzer has that one assessed correctly.
 
With a shudder,
 
Carol
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
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        An honest question for everyone from someone just learning the intricacies
of writing program administration-- I understand many of the concerns
associated with having corporate sponsors in the classroom, and that
Microsoft is already a company that affects writing instruction. (I would
like a nickel for every time that a student has argued against my
interpretation of a punctuation error by saying "Word 'corrected' it that
way.")
        Yet I'm also looking at my engineering students, who rely on grants from
various companies for their various projects, and whose departments are
being supported (with information, opportunities for on-site training) by
these companies.   Rather than "selling out" to a particular company, they
seem to have the luxury of resources--resources they do use to engage in
critical thinking within their fields.  And as a system of funding a dept.,
it doesn't seem worse than shifting a lot of teaching responsibilities to
TA's & adjuncts, and cutting benefits and tenure-track jobs.  (Yes, I know
that this happens in the sciences, too, but the humanities seem to have
been particularly hard hit.)
        Am I being hopelessly naive?  Or are there successful, uncorrupting ways
to bring corporate dollars into writing studies?   I've been thinking about
this especially since the MLA has recommended that English depts. ought to
help prepare their PhD students for jobs other than in the isolated ivory
tower.
 
Thanks,
Karen Lunsford
klunsfor@uiuc.edu
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We're both slightly wrong:  It's Bettmann.  And yes, Gates owns the whole
shebang and controls access to all of those images, many of which exist
only in that archive.
 
 
At 01:56 PM 4/22/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Gates bought the Betteman (spelling's wrong, I think) archive, one of the
>largest collections of photographic prints in existence. He *owns* them
>and the copyrights to the collection *as a collection.* Assuming you can
>get a camera in, anyone can take a picture of the Sistene Chapel's
>ceiling, but not anyone can use the pictures owned by Gates without
>getting permission. If he only makes the archive available in software and
>CD-Rom's MS publishes, then the thousands of pictures with historical and
>research significance that are in the collection are inaccessible to
>researchers unless they can somehow purchase access.
>
>Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
>Marlboro College
>Marlboro, VT 05344
>nickc@marlboro.edu
>
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
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Jack, your point about the process movement killing off syntactic methods
is an essential one.  The romantic (lamp not mirror) attitude in general
criticized all syntax-practice methods as slavish and secondhand.  We
often forget how powerful that movement was before 1987.
 
Bob
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Joe:
Just to let you know:  Style is one of the important books around here, too.  My
grad students carry it with them through their lives and glad of it.
Irv
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I have one answer to Bob Connor's question, which I asked back in the '80s
of the Scottish sentence-combining guru from Ohio State, whose name has
slipped my mind. He had a regular sc feature in Scholastic publications and
regularly traveled as a consultant to campuses a decade or so ago.  He told
me that he usually wound up advising teachers to stop depending so much on
sentence combining, which, after all, was a matter of editing other
peoples' sentences, and to get the students WRITING their own ideas. His
sense was that sc had turned into a formula, not unlike the formal grammar
it was designed to replace, and was substituting for writing instead of
supplementing it. --Ed White
 
 
At 12:40 PM 4/22/98 -0400, you wrote:
>On Tue, 21 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
>>
>> It's been almost of mantra of mine for years. Give me students who can
write
>> sentences, and I can teach them structure, organization, and strategy in a
>> flash. What I can't figure out is how to ACCELERATE students'
acquisition of
>> the inventory of conventional syntactic/semantic constructs that they
need to
>> "write sentences" with the richness implied in the way I use the term.
>>
>> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>> ___6001 South Power Road
>> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>>
>
>Dave, wasn't this exactly what sentence-combining was devised to do?  My
>current project has to do with the sudden and somewhat mysterious decline
>of sentence-based pedagogies (SC, Christensen, imitation, controlled
>composition) just at the point when they had all been proven to work.
>During the late 70s, a raft of research arrived telling us that such
>techniques did accelerate students' acquisition of syntactic constructs.
>Whereupon we yawned, declared ourselves tired of such stuff, and went on
>to fresh fields and pastures new.  I've asked various people involved--Don
>Daiker, Lester Faigley--why they thought this happened, and they have no
>strong theories; they themselves went on to other work.  Some people
>thought that "the research" had disproved sentence-combining, but Daiker
>et al's last paper merely found that absent other writing work, the
>syntactic maturity of the controls caught back up to that of the
>experimentals by mid-junior year.  (By this criterion, in other words, if
>what we do in FyComp doesn't measurably put our students ahead of other
>students forever, it's not worth doing.)  I'm not carrying a brief here
>for SC or any of the other syntactic methods of yore--just wondering as a
>historian why they went up and came down so fast--and what that says
>about our field.
>
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Speaking from the point of view of someone who used sentence-combining way
back when (1970s) and then abandoned it as a formal part of the class, I
can provide a somewhat different view which may resonate with the
experience of others.
 
My students produced wonderful, complex sentences using William Strong's
sentence-combining text, but could never transfer that skill to their own
work.  The issue of transfer of any learned skill is an important one, one
that I think we have not perhaps paid enough attention to in writing
research.  I think too that the issue of content and context needs to be
considered.  Sentence combining was, as a pedagogical method, a-rhetorical
(at least in the texts I used at the time).
 
I might add that I still use sentence combining in a much more informal way
when discussing revision of their own texts with students. I did in fact
find it useful as a technique I could pass on to students for their
revision repertoires, in the context of their own writing.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>Jack, your point about the process movement killing off syntactic methods
>is an essential one.  The romantic (lamp not mirror) attitude in general
>criticized all syntax-practice methods as slavish and secondhand.  We
>often forget how powerful that movement was before 1987.
>
>Bob
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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>Joe:
>Just to let you know:  Style is one of the important books around here, too.
>My
>grad students carry it with them through their lives and glad of it.
>Irv
 
Thanks for saying so. Makes my day.
 
Joe
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Before you convict "the process movement" of killing off sentence
combining, this witness would like to testify that the process-oriented
workshops I attended in 1983 and 1984 promoted SC.  This was the Northern
Nevada Writing Project, which (at least at the time) had connections with
BAWP.  Sentence combining was presented to public school and first-year
college teachers as an alternative to decontextualized grammar instruction
and "exercises."
 
The name of the Ohio State SC "guru," I believe, is Frank O'Hare.
 
Kathy Boardman
kab@unr.edu
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Those who attended the impromptu meeting (Leslie P., Linda B., Marty T.
Sharon Q, etc.) - there was an article discussed which many of you found
helpful in making a point to administration about the need of consistency in
program implementation (mainly in those doing the programs).  I may not have
the gist exactly correct, but something along that line.  Could someone give
me that citation, PLEASE!  This seems an excellent time to pass it on to
those getting ready to renegotiate/renew (I guess I'm renegotiating and they
are renewing) my contract.  Thanks.
 
Pat
 
Pat Stephens Williams
WAC/CAC Coordinator, ASA
Southern Illinois University
Carbondale, IL 62901
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Would you post that citation to the list please? Or email me with it...thanks
 
At 03:37 PM 4/22/98 -0500, Pat Stephens Williams wrote:
>Those who attended the impromptu meeting (Leslie P., Linda B., Marty T.
>Sharon Q, etc.) - there was an article discussed which many of you found
>helpful in making a point to administration about the need of consistency in
>program implementation (mainly in those doing the programs).  I may not have
>the gist exactly correct, but something along that line.  Could someone give
>me that citation, PLEASE!  This seems an excellent time to pass it on to
>those getting ready to renegotiate/renew (I guess I'm renegotiating and they
>are renewing) my contract.  Thanks.
>
>Pat
>
>Pat Stephens Williams
>WAC/CAC Coordinator, ASA
>Southern Illinois University
>Carbondale, IL 62901
>
>
******************************
Lauren Sewell, Assistant Professor
Dept. of English
University of Tennessee-Chattanooga
615 McCallie Ave.
Chattanooga, TN  37403
phone:  423-755-5232    fax:  423-785-2282
email:  lauren-sewell@utc.edu
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On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Jack Selzer wrote:
 
> But
> the process movement, which got its major impetus in the 1970s, was
> anathema to sentence combining, wasn't it?  SC was perceived to be
> anti-process (though of course it's a revision tool in fact, or could be
> conceived of as such).
 
The problem we had with sentence combining when we used it in our U of L
basic writing program was the difficulty of teaching 17 year olds to take
it seriously.  I believe it would have caught on had more elementary and
middle-school teachers switched fro m explicit grammar instruction to
sentence combining exercises.  Students at a younger age appear to see
more use in the exercises than did most of our 1200+ students.  Another
problem I saw with SC was that teaching it to a group of 15 students
required we work with models--we used the Daiker, Karek [sp?} and
Morenberg SC text.  I think it would have worked better were we able to
focus their attention on models based on their own essays.  That my
require training in sentence decombining.
 
Sentence combining and paragraph imitation always seemed related to me,
but that may be because we studied Christensen, D'Angelo and Daiker
together over a three-semester period in the early 1980s.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Dear Linda, I didn't have any useful remark on this topic, but the question
of advising undergraduate English majors about future options concerns me.
(My wife is Director of Career Services here, and we have long discussions
about such topics.)  I have a colleague who does research in ESL and edits a
major linguistics journal.  So I forwarded the question to him and got this
response (which includes a partial ad for our graduate programs).
 
This is obviously a student of exceptional talent and inimitable good
taste.  She should by all means get out of her current situation and
transfer immediately to Texas A&M-Commerce.  Barring that, however, she
might be advised that most ESL programs are associated with English or
Languages/Linguistics departments or programs, or they are situated in
Colleges/Departments of Education.  Our own department's Master's program
is not at all unusual by allowing various concentrations, including Applied
Linguistics.  Being imperialist by nature, we linguists include all manner
of language-related programs (except literary criticism, which we consider
a peculiar but largely innocuous pastime), including composition, reading,
language teaching (ESL and foreign languages), psychology of language,
sociology of language, history and philosophy of language, and so forth,
within our purview.  Many compositionists, reading researchers, and
deconstructionists among others fail to appreciate that point of view for
some reason that has always been opaque to us.  Linguistics programs run
the range from concentrating on language per se (syntax, phonology,
semantics) to cranking out foreign language teachers.  Usually the larger
the school, the more compartmentalized the programs.  UCLA, for example has
both a Department of Linguistics and a Department of TESL/Applied
Linguistics.  North Texas, on the other hand, has linguistics and applied
linguistics concentrations in the English Department, and here at A&M -
Commerce, we offer almost exclusively applied linguistics, though one of us
fancies himself a functional syntactician, another an onomast, and the
third a sociolinguist, and we teach such things as Structure of English,
History of English, and Introduction to Linguistics.
 
Jon Jonz
 
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Damn, last year I named my pound dog "Browser." Generic dog, generic name. No
royalties. Phooey.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Yes, Frank O'Hare really got that movement going.  I
remember BAWP in 1977 promoting it in a limited fashion.
O'Hare wrote an NCTE monograph that was a take-off on
Mellon's work (Mellon, as I remember it, didn't find
significant improvement in the "treatment" group, but O'Hare
did).  I think their work may have been an outgrowth of the
interesting work by Walter Loban (great person) who may have
popularized the T-unit and the concept (not that he meant
to) that longer and more embedded sentences were more mature
sentences.  These were way-stations on the way to where we
are now, as we are a way-station.
 
Charles Cooper really broke down the process in a way that I
think led to Strong's later yellow manual.  I was teaching
high school at the time (in response to Jack S's
supposition).  Like a lot of others, I thought this was a
way to move the grammar gropers forward and got most of the
district into sentence combining after I read O'Hare's
report in the mid-seventies.  As I said, it was a way
station.  It didn't work.  All the exercises became shut-up
sheets, as they were bound to.  They displaced writing, as
grammar displaced writing.  It's so much more wonderful to
teach writing by writing, and looking at our writing, and
talking about our writing, and writing about our writing.
There may be a time for exercises, but it's not often.
 
Irv
 
Kathleen A. Boardman wrote:
>
> Before you convict "the process movement" of killing off sentence
> combining, this witness would like to testify that the process-oriented
> workshops I attended in 1983 and 1984 promoted SC.  This was the Northern
> Nevada Writing Project, which (at least at the time) had connections with
> BAWP.  Sentence combining was presented to public school and first-year
> college teachers as an alternative to decontextualized grammar instruction
> and "exercises."
>
> The name of the Ohio State SC "guru," I believe, is Frank O'Hare.
>
> Kathy Boardman
> kab@unr.edu
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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The trick with SC is to recognize that it teaches by indirection. O'Hare's
signalled sentence combining--reinforced by writing and speaking the
combinations--forced students to generate and rehearse syntactic patterns that
were not in their syntactic inventory. The idea was that they would then have
these patterns to draw on in writing other things. O'Hare's research, as I
recall, found that SC "worked"--that is, students acquired new patterns and
transferred them to their writing in general. It helped them increase their
inventory of syntactic choices. In the classroom, there was an apparent
disconnect between the SC work and the "composition" stuff, largely because
the connection was at the level of abstract schemata.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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During my sentence-combining days, I always coupled the activity with
sentence imitation, telling my students that in the first exercise they
would put someone else's content into their mold and in the second they
would pour their content into someone else's mold.  We had some good
times, and a few of them occasionally took pride in writing sentences that
were much more eloquent than they had ever written before.  Others
considered it busy work and groaned each time I assigned it. It was
especially satisfying when they followed the exercises with revisions of
papers in which they had a real interest, often generated using prompts
from process pedagogy.  It seemed as though they were now able to  find
more significance in the events they were relating because their
expression was structurally more sophisiticated. I'm thinking out loud
now, as it were, but if meaning and form influence one another, then
isn't it possible that the artificial separation of the two in this
exercise might lead to an ability to actually think in a more complex way,
just as practice with making similes develops the habit of metaphoric
thinking?
 
In any event, I believe that for some students this combination of
sentence combining and sentence imitation will expand their syntactic
repertoire and
benefit their reading as well as their writing, but it should be done in
small increments--like irrigating, not flooding.
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
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Hi everyone.
 
I'm looking for articles and books on action research (also known as
teacher research) -- primarily its goals, methods, and outcomes rather than
examples of action research.
 
Any recommendations?
 
Marguerite
 
Marguerite Helmers
Director of Composition
(920) 424-7282
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
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Hi, folks, from a former high school teacher and university director of
composition:  I, too, have taught sentence combining, and have found it a
wonderful tool for teaching style.  It's not a cure-all for sentence
formation problems, but it helps.  No one should use "workbooks" or even
exercise books such as O'Hare's first one was.  But teaching sentence
combining IN CONTEXT of students' own sentences does work.  And the
effects carry over -- maybe not to the extent that students in jr. and
sr. high will become professional writers, but to the extent that options
open to them, options they've never considered (but which they utter
vocally).  I find sentence combining as effective today in teaching
stylistically deficient graduate students as it was in teaching basic
English students in high school.  I'd have the same to say about teaching
Christensen sentence rhetoric. Perhaps we have abandoned these two
approaches because they don't fit with today's emphasis on theory, but
they do fit with rhetoric's emphasis on PRAXIS.
 
On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Yes, Frank O'Hare really got that movement going.  I
> remember BAWP in 1977 promoting it in a limited fashion.
> O'Hare wrote an NCTE monograph that was a take-off on
> Mellon's work (Mellon, as I remember it, didn't find
> significant improvement in the "treatment" group, but O'Hare
> did).  I think their work may have been an outgrowth of the
> interesting work by Walter Loban (great person) who may have
> popularized the T-unit and the concept (not that he meant
> to) that longer and more embedded sentences were more mature
> sentences.  These were way-stations on the way to where we
> are now, as we are a way-station.
>
> Charles Cooper really broke down the process in a way that I
> think led to Strong's later yellow manual.  I was teaching
> high school at the time (in response to Jack S's
> supposition).  Like a lot of others, I thought this was a
> way to move the grammar gropers forward and got most of the
> district into sentence combining after I read O'Hare's
> report in the mid-seventies.  As I said, it was a way
> station.  It didn't work.  All the exercises became shut-up
> sheets, as they were bound to.  They displaced writing, as
> grammar displaced writing.  It's so much more wonderful to
> teach writing by writing, and looking at our writing, and
> talking about our writing, and writing about our writing.
> There may be a time for exercises, but it's not often.
>
> Irv
>
> Kathleen A. Boardman wrote:
> >
> > Before you convict "the process movement" of killing off sentence
> > combining, this witness would like to testify that the process-oriented
> > workshops I attended in 1983 and 1984 promoted SC.  This was the Northern
> > Nevada Writing Project, which (at least at the time) had connections with
> > BAWP.  Sentence combining was presented to public school and first-year
> > college teachers as an alternative to decontextualized grammar instruction
> > and "exercises."
> >
> > The name of the Ohio State SC "guru," I believe, is Frank O'Hare.
> >
> > Kathy Boardman
> > kab@unr.edu
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
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> It's so much more wonderful to
> teach writing by writing, and looking at our writing, and
> talking about our writing, and writing about our writing.
 
 
It is while looking at and talking about our writing that time can
sometimes be found to pull back and examine how language works.  No
need for extensive exercises or that dreaded workbook.
 
In all my course evaluations students kept demanding more grammar.
Who knows what they meant, but we now examine common errors based on
the research done by Andrea Lunsford and Robert Connors.  I always
stress that these errors are a result of the oddities of the
written code and often have historical reasons (like the infamous
comma splice).  Students seem to enjoy that approach (it took me a
long time to refine it, using editing logs and stuff) and they no
longer demand more grammar on my course evaluations.  Sometimes you
have to satisfy the clients, as the administrators like to call the
them.
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
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Marguerite, here are a few titles.  The Harvard Educational Review
article is very substantial.
 
Cathy Fleischer, Composing Teacher-Research:  A Prosaic History, SUNY
Press, 1995
Miles Myers, The Teacher-Research, ERIC/NCTE, 1985
Dixie Goswami, & Stillman, Reclaiming the Classroom:  Teacher Research,
Boynton,  1987
Goswami, Dixie, Teachers as Researchers, Boynton, 1990
Donald A. Daiker & Max Moremberg, The Writing Teacher as Researcher,
Boynton, 1990
D. Ulichny & Schoener,  Teacher-researcher Collaboration from Two
Perspectives,  Harvard Educational Review 66 (1996): 496-524
Ruth E. Ray, The Practice of Theory:  Teacher Research in Composition,
NCTE, 1993
Karin L. Dahl, Teacher as Writer:  Entering the Professional
Conversation, NCTE, 1992
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Marguerite,
 
I'd add Sondra Perl to the list, esp THROUGH TEACHERS' EYES which
offers both an unfolding narrative and a critique of that narrative.
 
 
On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Marguerite, here are a few titles.  The Harvard Educational Review
> article is very substantial.
>
> Cathy Fleischer, Composing Teacher-Research:  A Prosaic History, SUNY
> Press, 1995
> Miles Myers, The Teacher-Research, ERIC/NCTE, 1985
> Dixie Goswami, & Stillman, Reclaiming the Classroom:  Teacher Research,
> Boynton,  1987
> Goswami, Dixie, Teachers as Researchers, Boynton, 1990
> Donald A. Daiker & Max Moremberg, The Writing Teacher as Researcher,
> Boynton, 1990
> D. Ulichny & Schoener,  Teacher-researcher Collaboration from Two
> Perspectives,  Harvard Educational Review 66 (1996): 496-524
> Ruth E. Ray, The Practice of Theory:  Teacher Research in Composition,
> NCTE, 1993
> Karin L. Dahl, Teacher as Writer:  Entering the Professional
> Conversation, NCTE, 1992
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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I can't resist tossing my two cents in on sentence-combining.  I may be
alone in the profesesion in still using it, on occasion.
 
In 1981 I published a little study which showed that moderate
sentence-combining activity (once a week) was associated with syntactic
changes in the students' writing (as had been found by Mellon, O'Hare,
and others, including the influential 1978 Miami U study by  Morenberg,
Kerek, & Daiker).  The course was regular FYC.  But when the gain was
broken down, I found, generally, that only those students who were below
norm in syntactic skills at the beginning of the semester achieved the
gains in their writing.  Maybe you could say--I am still tempted to
say--that the sentence-combining exercises helped the half of the class
that needed them, but not the other half.
 
So I still, on occasion, talk certain students into doing some regular
sentence-combining exercise--but only students who have shown me in
their own writing that they could use it.  They write with monotonous,
choppy, unadventurous sentences that never end with any free
modification.  Universally, these students say they learned a lot from
doing the work.
 
BUT, I don't have them exercise with isolated sentences.  They work on a
sequence of sentence-combining tasks that I cooked up myself.  It works
like this.  They get whole passages of one-clause sentences to combine.
The passage is coherent, makes a paragraph.  The students are also
provided with a target.  The paragraph they have is, say, 23 (short)
sentences) and 220 words.  The target is, say, 5 sentences and 125
words.  They know that is a reasonable goal for their combining, because
they know that I have created the paragraph-exercise from an  original
paragraph, written by a competent writer, with that many sentences and
that many words.  And, indeed, when the are finished, they then can
compare their effort with the original.  So then we can talk about
sentence shape in terms of paragraph rhythm, variety, cohesion, and
emphasis.
 
Anybody interested, I'll be glad to e-mail an example.
 
Last semester, on a dull day, I put an exercise on the class file and
everybody did it in class (combining sentences in a word-processing
program removes a lot of the drudgery).  The class enjoyed it so much we
did two more that semester.  I figured it couldn't hurt.
 
There are good exercises and bad exercises.  But exercise, itself, is
good, isn't it?
 
Rich Haswell
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That's how I teach it, Mieke. And yours is my experience
exactly.  Grammar (and sc if one chooses--I prefer using
Style as a base) can be taught very decently within the
context of the student's writing.  It's a good place to talk
about the sociology of grammar, too--examining whose grammar
is this anyway.  When you don't take the particle approach,
people often think you don't care about the sociology of
commas.
Irv
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
>
> > It's so much more wonderful to
> > teach writing by writing, and looking at our writing, and
> > talking about our writing, and writing about our writing.
>
> It is while looking at and talking about our writing that time can
> sometimes be found to pull back and examine how language works.  No
> need for extensive exercises or that dreaded workbook.
>
> In all my course evaluations students kept demanding more grammar.
> Who knows what they meant, but we now examine common errors based on
> the research done by Andrea Lunsford and Robert Connors.  I always
> stress that these errors are a result of the oddities of the
> written code and often have historical reasons (like the infamous
> comma splice).  Students seem to enjoy that approach (it took me a
> long time to refine it, using editing logs and stuff) and they no
> longer demand more grammar on my course evaluations.  Sometimes you
> have to satisfy the clients, as the administrators like to call the
> them.
>
> Mieke
>
> Mieke Koppen Tucker
> Bishop's University
> Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Rich, I'd be very interested in seeing an example, if you have time.  Thanks.
Rita
 
>
>Anybody interested, I'll be glad to e-mail an example.
>
>Last semester, on a dull day, I put an exercise on the class file and
>everybody did it in class (combining sentences in a word-processing
>program removes a lot of the drudgery).  The class enjoyed it so much we
>did two more that semester.  I figured it couldn't hurt.
>
>There are good exercises and bad exercises.  But exercise, itself, is
>good, isn't it?
>
>Rich Haswell
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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I agree that grammar must be taught in the context of student writing
along with the historical, sociological, or the political connotations and
denotations of the subject at hand, be it a comma splice, a sentence
fragment, and so on.  If grammar is not taught in context -- and yes,
some "practice" or exercises can work for some students sometimes --
without the necessary discussion of "why" a particularly egregious error
has been made, the student will not understand why her reader will
consider her uneducated, or to put it plainly and bluntly, why her reader
might consider her stupid.  Isn't the teaching of grammar about power? And
whose power?  The teacher's or the student's?  Who defines power? And why
are we so willing to spend so much time talking about this subject on the
list?  What does it say about our priorities?  Don't get me wrong.  I've
saved the posts, will print them out and distribute them to the
Composition faculty as an "exercise" in "food for thought."  But, I still
find it curious that the "grammar," or SWE issue isn't treated as an
exercise in power and that quite often grammar -- or SWE -- is used as a
hammer to threaten exposure of stupidity and/or class.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Colleagues, I am hoping to propose a session for the Atlanta CCCC that revisits
Karen Burke LeFevre's 1987 *Invention as a Social Act*.  The book's
contributions to composition and rhetoric are extraordinary.  In my own
subfield, theory of authorship, *ISA* functions as a foundational document.  The
session I'm proposing, tentatively titled "Revisiting *Invention as a Social
Act*, would (1) look at the possibilities for new applications of *ISA* to
contemporary theories in composition and rhetoric and/or (2) consider how *ISA*
itself might be reimagined in light of subsequent disciplinary developments.
The author has generously agreed to serve as respondent to the session (provided
that CCCC allows her this role in addition to a speaking role on another panel).
 
If you're interested in participating, please send me, by May 1, a paragraph or
two describing the 20-minute presentation you would give on the topic.  Feel
free to forward this message to others who you think might be interested.
 
 
Becky Howard
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
F (817) 921-7709
RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
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Rich, I'll bet you're far from alone in using sentence combining.  I use
it, and so does the teaching staff at my school, in the way you describe,
and related ways, always inthe context of real published models and
students writing.  I once worked with a high school teacher in an NWP
site who had her students combine Faulkner's sentences a s way into
understanding his prose--just to make sense of it.  An article she wrote
was published in the NWP Newsletter in the mid-80s.
 
I've used it since the early 70s, learned from Charles Cooper, when I was
teaching jr. high school in a city school.  Worked great to teach
cetrtain strustures (e.g., relative clauses) the students did not know
how to read or to write.  There were no workbooks then, so I had to make
up my own. (I did them from the Sunday hockey and football games, which
everybody listened to--not much else going on as a shared context in that
city).  By the end of the first year, I was amazed that more than 50 % of
the students could name formal grammar categories, vs. 30% in previous
years.  We were barred from teaching formal grammar in those days, though
there were still 5 points of questions on the city final exam.  That's
another tory, but shortly after I left that district, I heard from
collleagues that the city had mandated sentence combining once a week in
all English classes.  Didn't work--most folks used published workbooks.
 
I like to use SC with a bit of Christiansen, a bit of Joe Williams (I'm
fond of that 1979 essay in CE), and a bit of phonology, a bit of general
principles of rhythm as expectation and surprise, to teach the
arrangement of meaning as delivery--how meanings and their effects change
depending on how words and sentences are arranged.  (I view invention,
arrangement, and style as interwoven, all pertaining to delivery--that
is, the making and conveying of force).  5 to 20 minilessons scattered
around the semester can help a lot with learning the art and technique of
making meaning and effect.
 
I'm wondering if Irv's school district was the same as mine, or were
there several (many) that went the SC route in the 70s?
 
Like you, Rich, I like Carolyn Hill's discussion of teaching grammar.
She sets it within the fabric of rhythm, which is the fabric of
distribution of relative importance of meaning in the sentence, and in
analoguous ways above the sentence, as Chomsky ad Halle claim in the 1968
book.  (I hope I have the dates on the references here and above right.
It's been awhile.)
 
Rosemary Winslow
 
On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I can't resist tossing my two cents in on sentence-combining.  I may be
> alone in the profesesion in still using it, on occasion.
>
> In 1981 I published a little study which showed that moderate
> sentence-combining activity (once a week) was associated with syntactic
> changes in the students' writing (as had been found by Mellon, O'Hare,
> and others, including the influential 1978 Miami U study by  Morenberg,
> Kerek, & Daiker).  The course was regular FYC.  But when the gain was
> broken down, I found, generally, that only those students who were below
> norm in syntactic skills at the beginning of the semester achieved the
> gains in their writing.  Maybe you could say--I am still tempted to
> say--that the sentence-combining exercises helped the half of the class
> that needed them, but not the other half.
>
> So I still, on occasion, talk certain students into doing some regular
> sentence-combining exercise--but only students who have shown me in
> their own writing that they could use it.  They write with monotonous,
> choppy, unadventurous sentences that never end with any free
> modification.  Universally, these students say they learned a lot from
> doing the work.
>
> BUT, I don't have them exercise with isolated sentences.  They work on a
> sequence of sentence-combining tasks that I cooked up myself.  It works
> like this.  They get whole passages of one-clause sentences to combine.
> The passage is coherent, makes a paragraph.  The students are also
> provided with a target.  The paragraph they have is, say, 23 (short)
> sentences) and 220 words.  The target is, say, 5 sentences and 125
> words.  They know that is a reasonable goal for their combining, because
> they know that I have created the paragraph-exercise from an  original
> paragraph, written by a competent writer, with that many sentences and
> that many words.  And, indeed, when the are finished, they then can
> compare their effort with the original.  So then we can talk about
> sentence shape in terms of paragraph rhythm, variety, cohesion, and
> emphasis.
>
> Anybody interested, I'll be glad to e-mail an example.
>
> Last semester, on a dull day, I put an exercise on the class file and
> everybody did it in class (combining sentences in a word-processing
> program removes a lot of the drudgery).  The class enjoyed it so much we
> did two more that semester.  I figured it couldn't hurt.
>
> There are good exercises and bad exercises.  But exercise, itself, is
> good, isn't it?
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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Enough people have suggested just putting a sample of my kind of
sentence-combining exercise on the list.  Here's one of my students'
favorites.  Rich Haswell
 
Exercise 5:  The Third Baseman
 
The author is describing the infield of the old Brooklyn Dodgers.  He
comes to the great third baseman, Billy Cox.
 
Re-write, conveying all of the information in 6 sentences and around 87
words.
 
 
     Something happened more than once.  A batter would hit the ball
hard.  He would be a visiting batter.  He would be powerful.  The drive
would be a terrific smash.  It would go up the line.  It would head
toward third base.  The manager was Charlie Dressen.  He would refer to
the batter in a particular way.  He would say, "one o' them big,
hairy-assed bastards."  It was a phrase of his.  He was fond of it.  At
third base was Billy Cox.  He squinted.  He crouched there.  He was
wiry.  He had the face of a horse.  He had the arms of a blacksmith.
His arms were little.  He waited.  He was ready to spring.  He subdued
hard grounders.  He slapped his glove downward.  He imprisoned the
ball.  The ball was trapped between the glove and the earth.  The glove
was small.  It was black.  It was ancient.  Someone once said something
about Cox.  This person said Cox had purchased the glove.  He said Cox
had bought it at a drugstore.  He said Cox had bought it during a
closeout.  The glove was made by a company called Whelan.  Cox was a
phenomenon with it. (196 words, 34 sentences)
 
 
Exercise 5:  Original Paragraph
 
     Sometimes a powerful visiting batter, "one o' them big, hairy-assed
bastards" in manager Charlie Dressen's fond phrase, would drive a
terrific smash up the third-base line.  There Billy Cox, a wiry,
horse-faced man with little blacksmith's arms, waited to spring.  He
subdued hard grounders by slapping his glove downward and imprisoning
the ball between glove and earth.  The glove was small and black and
ancient.  Someone accused Cox of having purchased it during a drugstore
closeout.  With the Whelan glove, Cox was a phenomenon.  (87 words, 6
sentences)
 
Roger Kahn, THE BOYS OF SUMMER, New York:  Harper & Row, 1972.
pp. xvii xviii.
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I'm afraid "process theory" has been blamed for a good many things -- by
people who practiced but did not understand it, and by people who just
didn't like it to begin with.  Like Susan, I have used SC techniques; they
certainly do not contradict process pedagogy.  AND I suspect that some
"process theorists" did indeed contribute to the decline of SC.
 
Here's another explanation for our history: prompted by an ethos of
publishing/perishing, of being "on the cutting edge," and of imagining
that "theory" is somehow more important than "practice," we must
perpetually "produce," whether or not we have much to say.  Much of this
new produce amounts to "re-defining," taking arms against the
"established" (theory, father/mother, what have you), creating "new,
improved" versions of this and that.  Inevitably, ideas both sound and
silly end up on garbage heaps so that we can make room for new crops and
new heaps.
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
 
On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Kathleen A. Boardman wrote:
 
> Before you convict "the process movement" of killing off sentence
> combining, this witness would like to testify that the process-oriented
> workshops I attended in 1983 and 1984 promoted SC.  This was the Northern
> Nevada Writing Project, which (at least at the time) had connections with
> BAWP.  Sentence combining was presented to public school and first-year
> college teachers as an alternative to decontextualized grammar instruction
> and "exercises."
>
> The name of the Ohio State SC "guru," I believe, is Frank O'Hare.
>
> Kathy Boardman
> kab@unr.edu
>
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Rosemary.  Cormac McCarthy?  If you didn't much like the first volume,
you won't much like the second.  It's much of the same.  Highpoint:  the
hero gets shot through the thigh and heats the barrel of his pistol up
in a campfire and cauterizes the wound.  Ends with a glimmer of hope,
though I suppose the last volume of the trilogy will stamp that out.  Do
you think McCarthy could use some sentence-combining work?  Jan's alive
and well in Omaha.  Last I heard she was about to go down to the hotel
bar and have drinks with some Holocaust enthusiasts.  Why do I keep
getting Omaha and Tulsa confused?  I used to get Witchita mixed up with
the other two.  Then I read Allen Ginsberg.  Rich
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A footnote to Irv's remarks: both SC and "grammar instruction" fail when
detached (through exercises, worksheets, tests, etc.) for very long from
students'own writing; likewise both are powerful tools when the students'
writing remains the center of attention.
 
On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Yes, Frank O'Hare really got that movement going.  I
> remember BAWP in 1977 promoting it in a limited fashion.
> O'Hare wrote an NCTE monograph that was a take-off on
> Mellon's work (Mellon, as I remember it, didn't find
> significant improvement in the "treatment" group, but O'Hare
> did).  I think their work may have been an outgrowth of the
> interesting work by Walter Loban (great person) who may have
> popularized the T-unit and the concept (not that he meant
> to) that longer and more embedded sentences were more mature
> sentences.  These were way-stations on the way to where we
> are now, as we are a way-station.
>
> Charles Cooper really broke down the process in a way that I
> think led to Strong's later yellow manual.  I was teaching
> high school at the time (in response to Jack S's
> supposition).  Like a lot of others, I thought this was a
> way to move the grammar gropers forward and got most of the
> district into sentence combining after I read O'Hare's
> report in the mid-seventies.  As I said, it was a way
> station.  It didn't work.  All the exercises became shut-up
> sheets, as they were bound to.  They displaced writing, as
> grammar displaced writing.  It's so much more wonderful to
> teach writing by writing, and looking at our writing, and
> talking about our writing, and writing about our writing.
> There may be a time for exercises, but it's not often.
>
> Irv
>
> Kathleen A. Boardman wrote:
> >
> > Before you convict "the process movement" of killing off sentence
> > combining, this witness would like to testify that the process-oriented
> > workshops I attended in 1983 and 1984 promoted SC.  This was the Northern
> > Nevada Writing Project, which (at least at the time) had connections with
> > BAWP.  Sentence combining was presented to public school and first-year
> > college teachers as an alternative to decontextualized grammar instruction
> > and "exercises."
> >
> > The name of the Ohio State SC "guru," I believe, is Frank O'Hare.
> >
> > Kathy Boardman
> > kab@unr.edu
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
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But Susan-- are there any academic/instructionalissues that aren't about
power?  Education is by nature "political," hence a matter of power, and
so on, and so on.  Perhaps those of us concerned about how best to teach
grammar, writing, rhetoric, what have you, are concerned about how to
"empower" students.  Isn't this angle old hat by now?
 
Ed Kearns
UNC
 
On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> I agree that grammar must be taught in the context of student writing
> along with the historical, sociological, or the political connotations and
> denotations of the subject at hand, be it a comma splice, a sentence
> fragment, and so on.  If grammar is not taught in context -- and yes,
> some "practice" or exercises can work for some students sometimes --
> without the necessary discussion of "why" a particularly egregious error
> has been made, the student will not understand why her reader will
> consider her uneducated, or to put it plainly and bluntly, why her reader
> might consider her stupid.  Isn't the teaching of grammar about power? And
> whose power?  The teacher's or the student's?  Who defines power? And why
> are we so willing to spend so much time talking about this subject on the
> list?  What does it say about our priorities?  Don't get me wrong.  I've
> saved the posts, will print them out and distribute them to the
> Composition faculty as an "exercise" in "food for thought."  But, I still
> find it curious that the "grammar," or SWE issue isn't treated as an
> exercise in power and that quite often grammar -- or SWE -- is used as a
> hammer to threaten exposure of stupidity and/or class.
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
>
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If anyone can manage it at this busy time, I would appreciate being
directed to an authoritative reference or two on the history of
WAC--specifically, on WAC as it emerged in the mid-to-late 1970s.
 
If you could e-mail me off-line, that would be best of course.
 
Many thanks.
 
JS
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Karen,
 
I'm also digging around in this area, and although I haven't come up with
any model corporate sponsor-writing program collaboratives yet (would
anyone on the WPA list care to share a few?) I do have one thought to
share:
 
Service Learning-Corporate Sponsor-Leadership
 
A rather cryptic response, but it's one trajectory I'm exploring to find
out how we (i.e., people interested in service learning) might garner
resources by operating from sites of existing interest within the
university and corporate community.  For example, my school (like so many
others) has a strong, well-funded co-curricular program to help students
"develop as leaders"--what this basically means is that they are learning
to become more involved in the community, better problem-solvers, better
collaborators, better communicators, etc. Because the goals of many
leadership programs are compatible with the goals of service learning
programs, and because corporations are funding "leadership" these days
(particularly in business schools), it seems possible that a service
learning writing program could take advantage of these compatibilities.
 
Similarly, a writing program with a strong technical/professional
communication curriculum could logically partner with business and
engineering departments to seek and share funding from corporate sponsors
for internships, service-learning projects, and leadership initiatives
tied to communication.
 
Get to know the staff of your university's Development office (the
fundraising dept), and find out what is on their 1-N list for the next 3-5
years.  You may be able to find compatible goals there--for example, many
schools are focusing on technology as a key development goal.  Because the
technology needed by writing programs is technology that will be
accessible to any student enrolling in a composition course, you are not
out of bounds to inquire about the potential for your program to be
included in that development goal.  Because development folks often seek
funding for technology from technology corporations, the scenario I've
described would involve a more distant relationship between your program
and the donor, one that could involve fewer headaches because you would
not be the sole targeted recipient of the corporate funds.
 
Quite a lot of text for just "one thought"!
 
Best of luck to  you, Karen.
 
 
Brooke Hessler
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Christian University
TCU Box 297270
Ft Worth, TX  76129
 
 
 
On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Karen Lunsford wrote:
 
>         An honest question for everyone from someone just learning the intricacies
> of writing program administration-- I understand many of the concerns
> associated with having corporate sponsors in the classroom, and that
> Microsoft is already a company that affects writing instruction. (I would
> like a nickel for every time that a student has argued against my
> interpretation of a punctuation error by saying "Word 'corrected' it that
> way.")
>         Yet I'm also looking at my engineering students, who rely on grants from
> various companies for their various projects, and whose departments are
> being supported (with information, opportunities for on-site training) by
> these companies.   Rather than "selling out" to a particular company, they
> seem to have the luxury of resources--resources they do use to engage in
> critical thinking within their fields.  And as a system of funding a dept.,
> it doesn't seem worse than shifting a lot of teaching responsibilities to
> TA's & adjuncts, and cutting benefits and tenure-track jobs.  (Yes, I know
> that this happens in the sciences, too, but the humanities seem to have
> been particularly hard hit.)
>         Am I being hopelessly naive?  Or are there successful, uncorrupting ways
> to bring corporate dollars into writing studies?   I've been thinking about
> this especially since the MLA has recommended that English depts. ought to
> help prepare their PhD students for jobs other than in the isolated ivory
> tower.
>
> Thanks,
> Karen Lunsford
> klunsfor@uiuc.edu
>
>
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>If anyone can manage it at this busy time, I would appreciate being
>directed to an authoritative reference or two on the history of
>WAC--specifically, on WAC as it emerged in the mid-to-late 1970s.
 
 
Jack, here are two items.
 
Russell, David.  "Writing Across the Curriculum in Historical Perspective:
Toward       a Social Interpretation."  College English 52 (1990): 52-73.
 
---.  Writing in the Academic Disciplines, 1870-1990: A Curricular History.
Carbondale: Southern Illinois U P, 1991.
 
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Re Richard Haswell's suggested tactic for optimizing sentence-combining as
a learning approach:
 
Great suggestion, Richard.  I haven't had occasion to use sc much in recent
years, but I remember when I did, and I remember that students worked with
more motivation, formed better constructions, and ultimately learned more
effectively when they had some sort of goal to shoot for.  The numbers
approach is realistic, of course, only to the extent that students accept
the ethos of the teacher or the original author of the sample.  But we
often must rely on the same sort of ethos-attraction anyway, _plus_ my
students have often risen to the challenge--and often, relatively
quickly--by "competing" to see whether they could construct more
meaningful, more fluent (to their ears, at least), and more elegant prose
than the original.  And sure, there are always some who choose to compete
at the purely numerical level, by trying to reduce 230 words to 100,
instead of 125, or 23 sentences to 1, instead of 5.  At worst, however,
these (latter) students find the challenge an interesting word game, and
even those who carry the challenge to extremes gain (and provide) some
insights, have some fun, and achieve a relatively memorable *positive*
academic experience.
 
In a nutshell, Richard, I see the theoretical strength of your tactic as
providing students some immediate relief from the terror that is limitless
possibility, promoting some (albeit cautious, in many cases) initial
engagement with the proffered task until the students can find out for
themselves how rewarding such "play" with language can be. Imagine getting
your first Call for Proposals from the 4Cs conference and finding that
there are no stipulations:  theoretically, anything is permissible, because
there are no guidelines whatsoever.  More than a few of us, I
submit--despite the obvious dissimilarities in age, in experience, and
often in attitudes toward writing between ourselves and most first-year
students--would feel the same dismay and distrust _they_ do when faced with
a new writing task with no concrete goals.  *Some* structure, in such
situations, can be a very comforting thing.  My thanks to Richard for
providing me/us with such a clear illustration of that principle.
 
                                                        John Clark
 
 
        ...............................................................................
..
                . Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)   .
                .               Bowling Green State University          .
 
                .            215 East Hall -- 2-7885            .
 
        ...............................................................................
..
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Your Billy Cox example is too good, Richard.  "Horse-faced" could only have
been applied by Kahn.
 
                                                                Thanks,
 
        John Clark
 
 
        ...............................................................................
..
                . Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)   .
                .               Bowling Green State University          .
 
                .            215 East Hall -- 2-7885            .
 
        ...............................................................................
..
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Rich--I loved All the Pretty Horses.  Taught it several times to our
at-risk students.  A stunning, beautiful book.  I remember that wound
in the thigh--classic hero wounding.  Glimmer of hope--well, after that
moral spiritual journey, hero no longer fits into American society, and
he's given up the girl (which the young women students do not like at
all), higher duty and all. I guess hope for the boy, but what does it say
about Texas?  You live there, so fill me in.
 
The writing is beautiful. All those lyrical flights out of the narrative
so characteristic of Southern writing, the out-of-time reaching beyond
the material for the transcendent. I think McCarthy has learned his
sentence lessons well.  Wonderful short sentences studded by superlong,
multi-line ones.  And vice versa in places.  He knows and wields the
power of the short sentence.  And the long one.  Creates those lyrical
flights partly by sentence length, it seems to me.  He's got Faulkner,
Hemingway, and Joyce all down pretty well, seems to me.  What do you
think?  What a good idea to have students combine his sentences.
Comparing the results with his original would make a good discussion.  I
use Orwell's essays this way, but McCarthy would point up other virtues
of sentence length in context.  (In my imagination Texas and Mexico have a
spareness, sometimes exotic, and that's not entirely via McCarthy's
imaginative rendering.  Must come from the popular imagination.  The way
Tulsa and Omaha can can fixed together as one place.  parly it's the
number of letters, partly . . . . .)
 
Big article in the Post yesterday assessing the Holocaust Museum.  Five
year anniversary this month.  Shall I send it your way, for Jan?
 
Rosemary
 
p.s. Love the spelling of the Kansas city below.  Kansas is one of those
liminal places in Oz, like McCarthy's border crossing (plot and lyrical)
flight.  Shouldn't sentences break down in those places, and get combined
strangely?  To defamiliarize the world/experience in prose?
 
On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Rosemary.  Cormac McCarthy?  If you didn't much like the first volume,
> you won't much like the second.  It's much of the same.  Highpoint:  the
> hero gets shot through the thigh and heats the barrel of his pistol up
> in a campfire and cauterizes the wound.  Ends with a glimmer of hope,
> though I suppose the last volume of the trilogy will stamp that out.  Do
> you think McCarthy could use some sentence-combining work?  Jan's alive
> and well in Omaha.  Last I heard she was about to go down to the hotel
> bar and have drinks with some Holocaust enthusiasts.  Why do I keep
> getting Omaha and Tulsa confused?  I used to get Witchita mixed up with
> the other two.  Then I read Allen Ginsberg.  Rich
>
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PLEASE ELIMINATE ME FROM THIS SERVER.  I'VE BEEN STYUCK IN HERE FOR A YEAR
AND I CAN'T GET OUT.  SOMEONE PLEASE TELL ME HOW TO UNSUBSCRIBE.  I AM
DESPERATE!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
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Jack--
 
Let me add one more item, also by David Russell:  "American Origins of the
Writing Across the Curriculum Movement" in the collection edited by Anne
Herrington and Charles Moran _Writing, Teaching, and Learning in the
Disciplines_ (New York, MLA, 1992).  This essay is reprinted in the
Landmark Essays series on writing across the curriculum.
 
Cheers,
Rolf
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, Larry Beason wrote:
 
> >If anyone can manage it at this busy time, I would appreciate being
> >directed to an authoritative reference or two on the history of
> >WAC--specifically, on WAC as it emerged in the mid-to-late 1970s.
>
>
> Jack, here are two items.
>
> Russell, David.  "Writing Across the Curriculum in Historical Perspective:
> Toward       a Social Interpretation."  College English 52 (1990): 52-73.
>
> ---.  Writing in the Academic Disciplines, 1870-1990: A Curricular History.
> Carbondale: Southern Illinois U P, 1991.
>
>
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
> (509) 359-6030
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
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> On Thu, 23 Apr 1998, SHEARER wrote:
>
> PLEASE ELIMINATE ME FROM THIS SERVER.  I'VE BEEN STYUCK IN HERE FOR A YEAR
> AND I CAN'T GET OUT.  SOMEONE PLEASE TELL ME HOW TO UNSUBSCRIBE.  I AM
> DESPERATE!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Hello, Desperate.
 
                     Nah!   This is too easy.   :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Rosemary, so I got the plot mixed up?  Not surprising.  Anyway, The
Crossing is equal to All the Pretty Horses.  If you like the first, you
will like the second.  I did, and am awaiting the third.  Elizabeth, my
older daughter, couldn't get through All the Pretty Horses.  Did I
really spell it Witchita?  Oh, well.  I understand the Owyhee River in
Oregon was named by people who thought they were spelling Hawaii. . . .
Rich
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The NCTE Executive Committee is currently meeting in Washington. Here's a
report from Victor Villanueva regarding the response the EC members have
gotten to matters of IP legislation. The more reason for us all to contact
our reps!
 
--Eric Crump
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 23 Apr 1998 13:50:54 -0800
From: victor villanueva <villav@mail.wsu.edu>
 
well, pass this on, if you would.  i haven't had a chance to speak with
everyone. but the executive committee has been spending the afternoon
speaking with congress folks for our respective states.  gail hawisher and
i both had the same experience, and that is that the senators and
representatives we spoke with (all of whom were voting on education issues
all this week and today) did _not_ associate the intel property stuff as
related to education at all.  so part of what we need to do in our letters
concerning IP bills is to underscore our concerns are intrinsically tied to
education.
victor.
 
At 9:34 AM -0500 4/23/98, Eric Crump wrote:
>Victor, Nell Ann, Gesa, Debi, and Paul:
>
>Linda Adler-Kassner said on WPA-L yesterday (where currently there's a
>thread about Microsoft's intellectual property grabs and its effect on
>education): "Cindy's address (as Nick has pointed out) seems more and more
>important every day."
>
>I think that's so, and I am hoping that we can use her speech as a
>starting point for more conversation and for action on the political and
>economic problems of equity and access.
>
>Of course, we *will* as a matter of course. A version of her text will, I
>assume, appear in _CCC_ and there will be letters to the editor, followup
>articles, references, etc. But in addition to the print-based
>conversation, we can add another layer that will include more people and
>perhaps reach different people than do our journals.
>
>I'm writing to you all as leaders in our field to invite you to take a few
>minutes sometime in the next week or two to add your response to Cindy's
>address on the CCCC Online web forum set up for that purpose.
>
>  http://www.ncte.org/forums/selfe/
>
>This forum may help us keep a bit of momentum going. Comments don't have
>to be extensive or thoroughly cited. This is an opportunity to respond and
>converse. More 'scholarly' treatments may follow in print venues, but this
>forum can serve a different purpose and perhaps inform some of those later
>texts.
>
>I hope you all will consider participating. The forum uses a program
>called Ceilidh (pronounced 'kay-lee'; it's Gaelic for 'a gathering of
>people'). If you have any questions or problems making it work, please
>write to me at ecrump@ncte.org or eric@serv1.ncte.org.
>
>Thanks!
>
>--Eric Crump
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search mainstream in WPA-L since 1 Jan 1998 until 15 Apr 1998
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Bonniejean Christensen taught the advanced comp course I took when I was in
college, and it was pretty solidly sentence combining.  Much as it did
"take" in general, and much as it enabled me to help other people work with
their language, it never really turned into anything like an ability I could
_command_ until I encountered "process"--or at least a sort of hybrid
Berthoff/Corbett version of the same--many, many years later in Nancy Myers'
rhetoric class.  Since the next leap in my own ability followed from an
Elbow-inspired workshop, it's pretty hard for me to see "process" or
"expressivism" as the enemies of good writing, or even of just the
sentence-combining path to better writing.
 
It's a matter of finding the right center for early work toward the possible
readiness for _Style_--and, btw, Berthoff's _Forming/Thinking/Writing_ still
strikes me as the book that does that most perfectly well, even if I first
met it as a 35-year-old lawyer with a distant sentence-combining background.
 
But I'm still wondering whether the study of language--perhaps language in
full, as social, political, cognitive, and linguistic--has a strong role to
play in developing better _thinking_ (including thinking about writing).
Maybe we English folk are teaching the wrong course in Gen Ed.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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I have been following this discussion on grammar/Grammar/thining with
sporadic interest (blame it on the end-of-the-tem craziness, not lack of
respect for either the topic or my colleagues on the WPA list).
 
First of all, I have been encouraged by the depth of the ongoing
conversation. I assume that, by now, you are familiar with the newest
Boyer report and its implication that FYC lacks intellectual rigor until
and unless it has first been linked with "content" courses.  This current
discussion belies the notion that FYC is necessarily without intellectul
rigor.  Working with language in a systematic way such that it
communicates one's intent *is* a form of intellectual rigor.
 
But I digress.  My real intention in the post is to respond to the
assertion made by Leon Coburn that the sentence "Perjury is when . . ."
is grammatically incorrect.  I was hoping that he would explain how it was
incorrect in his post because I have to disagree with him.
 
What prompted this reponse at this late date (for an online discussion) is
a line from Judy Mann's column in today's _Washington Post_. p. E3:  "One
of the ugliset turns in divorce is when parents start using the children
against each other."  Structurally this sentence matches the "perjury is
when . . ." sentence but I doubt that anyone would challenge Judy Mann for
its potential ingrammaticality.
 
In addition, I looked up dependent clauses in Quirk and Greenbaum's _A
Concise Grammar of Contemporary English_ to find in Section 11.10
(Functional classification of dependent clauses) that such clauses (and
the when-intitiated clauses in both of the above sentences qualify) can be
used as subject complements, a situation we find in both of these
sentences.
 
Having (I hope) made my case that the sentence "Perjury is when . . ." is
not *grammatically* incorrect, I agree with Leon that it can be jarring
to read such a construction in some settings.  And so, on some level, the
sentence is somehow less than "correct."  But this lack of correctness is
due to the use of an inappropriate style within a specific discourse
situation; the sentence is grammatically sound and from what I know
about the definition of perjury, semantically sound, too.  Too bad the
woman (semmingly) failed the exam b/c of it!  (But we weren't told the
context of the exam either--and hence the type of expected discourse.
Was the purpose to determine if the woman could define the term 'perjury'
or to write some kind of contextualized official document?)
 
Other postings have commented on the political nature of grammar as well
as the political nature of *anything* we do in a classroom.  If we are
going to claim expertise on issues relating to grammar, we owe it to our
students to be able to discuss with them when a sentence in their writing
is grammatically incorrect (and how to correct it) and when a sentence is
stylistically inappropriate within a certain kind of discourse.  The
importance of this kind of discussion is that it can provide students
with tools to use whatever discourse they face in their
academic/work/personal lives.
 
Ruth
 
 O Tue,
21 Apr 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote
 
 
II am teaching a course in 19th century British Lit.  One of my students
> called me and asked if I would comment on the sentence:  Perjury is when
> someone breaks an oath.
>
> I asked her what the occasion was, and she said her mother had recently
> taken a test to go to work for the city, and she failed by one point.  She
> marked the above sentence as "correct," and when her answer was said to be
> wrong, she
> asked the testers what was wrong with it; no one could say, so she argued
> that she should be given credit for her answer.  The politics of the
> situation are fairly tense, I gather, which is what led my student to seek
> an "expert" response.  When I told her that the sentence was, in fact,
> grammatically incorrect, she asked why.
>
> Leon Coburn
> UNLV
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
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Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
 
Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
 
The fact that a writer in the _Washington Post_ uses the "is when" form
does not, of course, make the practice desirable.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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I think formality vs. informality is the key here. In a formal definition,
like "perjury is the act of. . ." an adverb clause is inappropriate, but
in an informal  or descriptive setting, like "summer is when the roses
bloom" it's unobjectionable--also summer is a time and perjury is an act;
therefore, calling summer a "when" makes considerably more sense than
calling perjury a "when." Gail Hapke
 
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
 
> Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
>
> Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
> being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
> practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
> is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
> defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
>
> The fact that a writer in the _Washington Post_ uses the "is when" form
> does not, of course, make the practice desirable.
>
>
> Lowell T. Frye
> Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
> Hampden-Sydney College
> Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
> lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
>
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Suppose the perjury question was intended as a copyediting or proofreading
test.  If that were the case, then we are overanalysing.  For example
consider the following correction of the sentence:
  Perjury is *charged* when . . .
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I think formality vs. informality is the key here. In a formal definition,
> like "perjury is the act of. . ." an adverb clause is inappropriate, but
> in an informal  or descriptive setting, like "summer is when the roses
> bloom" it's unobjectionable--also summer is a time and perjury is an act;
> therefore, calling summer a "when" makes considerably more sense than
> calling perjury a "when." Gail Hapke
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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From Wm Muridck:
 
        I agree with Ruth Fischer. We English teachers should know the
difference between ungrammaticality and poor style. One of the great
contributions of the structualists linguists of the 1950's was their
revelation that native speakers cannot make grammatical errors, except
through misspeaking (e.g. "I trunked the pack" instead of "packed the
trunk"). That contention was based observations of  speech, not
writing, so when we move to writing, we have to qualify it. But "is
when" is an oral construction, not one confined to writing. Students
do fail to put together written sentences correctly sometimes, but
not all of their infelicities constitute grammatical error.
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I gues I don't buy Lowell's analysis.  The "when" in "Perjury is when. .
." does not function like the "when" of an adverb clause, such as, "When
they arrived, the party began."  Rather it is a nominalization.  It is
identical to other nominalizations formed from the question words, what,
why, how, etc.  E.g.,
 
        HOW THEY CAME remained a mystery
        We couldn't figure out WHAT WAS THEIR MOTIVE
        That is HOW YOU DO IT.
 
Such WH nominalizations fill a noun slots and function like a nouns, and
if the sense is reasonable are perfectly acceptable (at least to me).
What's wrong with writing,
 
         WHEN THEY CAME is a mystery.
 
Or
 
        Home is WHERE THE HEART IS.
 
The issue is with the "perjury is when" sentence is the meaning.  Does
the meaning make sense?  Here's a when nominalization which the Harbrace
Handbook says (correctly, in my opinioin) forms a faulty predication.
 
        WHEN CHILDREN NEED GLASSES causes them to make mistakes in reading              and
writing.
 
But I don't find any problem with
 
        If there every is a hard time for parents, it is WHEN CHILDREN NEED
GLASSES.
 
Rich Haswell
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Reply to Lowell:
 
        How about "I am where I want to be"?
 
        --Bill Murdick
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Ask a couple of readers if they knew what the writer meant.
Irv
 
gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I think formality vs. informality is the key here. In a formal definition,
> like "perjury is the act of. . ." an adverb clause is inappropriate, but
> in an informal  or descriptive setting, like "summer is when the roses
> bloom" it's unobjectionable--also summer is a time and perjury is an act;
> therefore, calling summer a "when" makes considerably more sense than
> calling perjury a "when." Gail Hapke
>
> On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
>
> > Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
> >
> > Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
> > being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
> > practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
> > is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
> > defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
> >
> > The fact that a writer in the _Washington Post_ uses the "is when" form
> > does not, of course, make the practice desirable.
> >
> >
> > Lowell T. Frye
> > Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
> > Hampden-Sydney College
> > Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
> > lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
> >
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Or "perjury occurs when"
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, robert delius royar wrote:
 
> Suppose the perjury question was intended as a copyediting or proofreading
> test.  If that were the case, then we are overanalysing.  For example
> consider the following correction of the sentence:
>   Perjury is *charged* when . . .
>
> On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
>
> > I think formality vs. informality is the key here. In a formal definition,
> > like "perjury is the act of. . ." an adverb clause is inappropriate, but
> > in an informal  or descriptive setting, like "summer is when the roses
> > bloom" it's unobjectionable--also summer is a time and perjury is an act;
> > therefore, calling summer a "when" makes considerably more sense than
> > calling perjury a "when." Gail Hapke
>
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>  Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>              Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
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See, it's all a question of what is a where, what is a when, and what is a
what. Perjury is a what. Gail
 
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, BILL MURDICK wrote:
 
> Reply to Lowell:
>
>         How about "I am where I want to be"?
>
>         --Bill Murdick
>
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     Here's my two cents:
 
     THE WRITER'S OPTIONS, by Morneberg, Sommers, Daiker and
     Kerek will be out in a new edition this summer and if
     anyone would like to receive a copy please feel free to
     Email me [rebecca.gilpin@awl.com] with your name and
     school address. Happily the sales of the text continue
     to be quite strong so it would appear that
     sentence-combining is alive and well in college
     classrooms.
                                                -RG
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>Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
>
>Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
>being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.
 
Is that because it is ungrammatical or bad style?
 
Joe Williams
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It's perfectly possible that my analysis of the "is when" dilemma is off
the mark.  But I'll note in passing that if it is, then standard
discussions of this logic & usage issue in most handbooks of English usage
& grammare are also off the mark (another possibility, I'll admit!).  Both
the Little, Brown handbook & the Bedford Handbook, for example, urge
writers to avoid such "is when" definitional locutions.  I'd be interested
in whether most WPA subscribers prefer "Perjury is when. . ." to "Perjury
is the act of. . . ."  We can be our own American Heritage Usage panel!
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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>Reply to Lowell:
>
>        How about "I am where I want to be"?
>
>        --Bill Murdick
 
 
I'd say to this example that here we are describing the place I'm at, not
defining who I am.  In the perjury example and most "is when" or "is where"
occurrences, the intent (to the extent one can divine it) is to identify
"What" something is, not when or where.  I agree here with Gail Hapke.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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I feel compelled to address the question of power dictated by the
institution on a large scale and the power inherent in the teaching of
grammar, thinking, and sentences in particular and what all this has to do
with "empowering" students.  Not to worry, I'll try to be brief...
 
To place my thoughts on questions of power dictated by the institution and
upheld when teaching grammar, thinking, and sentences within the
discipline of Composition, I think Lynn Bloom's article "Freshman
Composition as a Middle-Class Enterprise" sums up the privileging of SWE
with humor and insight while simultaneously alluding to questions of power
within teaching writing and grammar (CE, Vol. 58, No. 6, October 1996).
Another article that comes to mind is Joseph William's "The Phenomenology
of Error" (CCC,32,1981, 152-68). His discussion of "social errors" and "linguistic
errors" and the relationship of the reader and writer also allude to
questions of power as well as priorities when teaching grammar.  Gary
Sloan's "Frequency of Errors in Essays by College Freshmen and by
Professional Writers" once more alludes to the question of power in
relation to the reader and writer when he cites the number of errors made
by professional writers versus first-year writers as quite close in number
(302). And finally, Hartwell's frequently quoted essay on teaching grammar
-- with all of it's questionable flaws -- once more alludes to questions
power.  I think each of these writers are concerned with empowering
students, however, the direct question of defining the power of the
institution and the teaching of grammar are largely left untouched for
very good reason.  It would not appear to directly address their subjects.
 
However, if we look at Foucault's treatment of power, discourse,
disciplines, and the ways all three work together to repress voices who
are not privy to, or kept from the discourses of power, then the allusions
of the articles I've mentioned jump to the forefront (In particular look
to _Discipline and Punish_ Trans. Alan Sheridan, Vintage, 1979 and
_Power/Knowledge, Ed. Colin Gordon, Pantheon, 1980, Lecture One, 78-92).
Yes, I want to believe that we are all working to empower students by
teaching grammar, thinking, and sentences in a manner that will cause
them to have access to the discourses of power, (albeit primarily, SWE).
And yet, how are we really doing this when the discourse of power is SWE
and it is loaded with origins that are sexist, racist, and homophobic,
among other nasty things?  I realize the function of this list is praxis.
Still, how can we ignore the central theoretical issue of power when we
teach and privilege SWE?  Once more, we can acquaint students with how
grammar guides the reader.  We can teach students the historical origins
of the language.  We can acquaint the student with the political
connotations and denotations in language. Nevertheless, if we do not
directly address the issues of power and politics inherent in the teaching
of grammar,we are not empowering students, we are using the hammer of "so and so
can't write."  This hammer is probably being wielded at me right now.  So
be it. I believe as WPAs it is incumbent upon us to discuss the theory,
turn it into praxis, and not raise the all too frequent "so and so can't
write" weapon when discussing issues of grammar because "[the teaching of
grammar, thinking and sentences] has always been political; it has always
been about the exercise of power. It's time to stop making alibis"
("Aesthetics and Foreign Policy," _Ecstasy Unlimited_, Laura Kipnis,U of
Minnesota P, 1993, 217)*.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
 
*A footnote for context about the Kipnis quote -- she used the word
"aesthetics" in place of what I did.  She prefaced the quote with a
discussion of Lacan's theory of the gaze and how aesthetics are defined
and used as "weapons" in foreign policy and other nasty things...
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On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, SUSAN TAYLOR, at the end of a good short essay on
grammar and power, wrote:
 
> I believe as WPAs it is incumbent upon us to discuss the theory,
> turn it into praxis, and not raise the all too frequent "so and so can't
> write" weapon when discussing issues of grammar because "[the teaching of
> grammar, thinking and sentences] has always been political; it has always
> been about the exercise of power. It's time to stop making alibis"
> ("Aesthetics and Foreign Policy," _Ecstasy Unlimited_, Laura Kipnis,U of
> Minnesota P, 1993, 217)*.
 
How?, or rather, Susan, can you describe an example or classroom situation
that does this, turns the critical eye cast by the theory you have cited
into classroom practice free (or maybe more rather than less free) of
alibis? I don't pose this skeptically, but instead with genuine interest
because quite honestly I can't imagine how it would look.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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>>Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
>>
>>Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
>>being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.
>
>Is that because it is ungrammatical or bad style?
>
>Joe Williams
 
 
Here's my last foray into this question!  To tell you the truth, I don't
know whether we are dealing with flawed grammar or flawed style.  Probably
the latter.  But for practical purposes, I don't know that the distinction
matters.
In either case, the problem is fuzziness of thinking.
 
Here's what the Bedford Handbook says on the issue, under the chapter
heading Mixed Constructions (a heading that mingles grammatical, logical, &
stylistic difficulties):
 
"In formal English many readers object to "is when," "is where," and
"reason . . .is because" constructions on either grammatical or logical
grounds.  Grammatically, the verb "is" . . .should be followed by a noun
that renames the subject or by an adjective that describes it, not by an
adverb clause beginning with "when," "where," or "because." . . .
Logically, the words "when," "where," and "because" suggest releations of
time, place, and cause--relations that do not always make sense with "is,"
"was," or "were.""
 
In formal writing, definitions usually take the following form (I'm
paraphrasing from, among other places, the Harbrace Handbook):  The term to
be defined is first identified with a class and then differentiated from
other members of that class.  Classes are generally indicated by nouns:
Perjury is the act/football is a game, etc.
 
I know, of course, that so-called grammar handbooks are really handbooks of
usage current at the time they are published.  So I don't give inordinate
weight to these texts.  Perhaps we are dealing here with a real shifting of
the linguistic ground.  But I suspect that the lawyers and philosophers
among us--and in part I teach students to write with the clarity expected
of such professionals, as many of my students will go on to law
school--would still prefer to see definitions without "is when" or "is
where."
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
 
> In either case, the problem is fuzziness of thinking.
 
I will split what I think is an important hair and suggest that any such
fuzziness (split ends?) could more usefully be considered a property of
the writing rather than the thinking.  While writing abounds, I would not
know thinking if I saw it, so I find that it's not much of a hook on which
to hang pedagogies.
 
raul sanchez
university writing program
university of utah
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Of course, we could say:
 
Perjury OCCURS when......
 
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
 
> Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
>
> Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
> being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
> practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
> is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
> defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
>
> The fact that a writer in the _Washington Post_ uses the "is when" form
> does not, of course, make the practice desirable.
>
>
> Lowell T. Frye
> Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
> Hampden-Sydney College
> Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
> lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
>
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Someone just mentioned Ernest Boyer's "report" that argues FYC should be
made more serious by connecting it with content courses.  Which of his
many reports is this in?  Could you provide me with a cite?
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On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Nick Carbone wrote a thoughful reply to Susan
Taylor's rhetoric:
 
> How?, or rather, Susan, can you describe an example or classroom situation
> that does this, turns the critical eye cast by the theory you have cited
> into classroom practice free (or maybe more rather than less free) of
> alibis? I don't pose this skeptically, but instead with genuine interest
> because quite honestly I can't imagine how it would look.
 
Well, off the top of my head, when we teach grammar, we need to note the
nasty origins of SWE and that the problems with the power of SWE cannot be
repressed or chalked up to SWE being the language as commerce so we are
somehow excused for privileging it.  In other words, let's say an editing
session is being conducted and a student brings up a question of style
rather than correctness on a sentence he is particularly fond of -- let's
use the now infamous "perjury is when" scenario --  as the teacher, we
note the context of the phrase and the audience.  We then don't pretend
that the reader is constructed in a sterile environment.  The reader is
constructed in a cultural context that fosters cruelty instead of
compassion.  As teachers, we are a part of that culturally constructed
context.  We are complicit in perpetuating SWE as the discourse of power
in business and academe.  If we accept writing with what is deemed poor
stylistic choices in terms of SWE we risk a great deal more than being
chastized.  We risk our jobs. And frankly, we're pretty wonderful folks
with wonderful intentions. So, we need the help of students. We need
to collaborate with students on this issue of style versus correctness by
either empowering them with the theory I used -- and yes, I've discussed
every
theory I mentioned with students at all levels, they may not offer a more
perfect reading of Derrida, or Foucault, or Kristeva, or Berlin, but
they're much smarter than we know and they understand more than we do
about the nature of language in the "real" world and that any "either/or"
death trap/binary is ridiculous in late capitalist culture -- or empower
them with the disciplinary knowledge that Foucault condems/questions in
the texts I mentioned.  To quote Brecht, we must expose the means of
production to create "an attitude of inquiry and criticism" ("31.
Short Description of a New Technique of Acting which Produces an
Alienation Effect," _Brecht on Theatre_, Trans. John Willet,Hill and Wang,
NY, 1988, 136-148).  The hitch in the giddy-up is that many students value
correctness because they've felt the whip caused by the phrase "you can't
write" in the past.  They're not willing to risk anything in writing and I
certainly understand why, but let's not offer them an alibi either...
 
 
 
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
>
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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"Reinventing Undfergraduate Education: A Blueprint for America's Research
Universities" released earlier this week by the Boyer Commission on
Educating Undergraduates in the Research University.  Can be found on-line
on Stony Brook's web page.  This week's _Chronicle of Higher Ed_ features
an article about it on page 12.
 
Marty Townsend
 
>Someone just mentioned Ernest Boyer's "report" that argues FYC should be
>made more serious by connecting it with content courses.  Which of his
>many reports is this in?  Could you provide me with a cite?
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>>>Someone just mentioned Ernest Boyer's "report" that argues FYC should be
made more serious by connecting it with content courses.  Which of his many
reports is this in?  Could you provide me with a cite?<<<
 
They're probably referring to "Reinventing Undergraduate Education," which was
just put out a few days ago by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of
Teaching.  You can find it at http://www.sunysb.edu/boyerreport
 
(There's no final backslash or html needed in that address). If I remember
correctly, the group that put it together includes Wayne Booth.
 
Hope this helps, -- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
(Dominican College, Dept. of English)
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>>>Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
>>>
>>>Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
>>>being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.
>>
>>Is that because it is ungrammatical or bad style?
>>
>>Joe Williams
>
>
>Here's my last foray into this question!
 
 
Well, I was trying to be a bit ironic with the form of that question.  I
think it makes its own point.
 
Joe Williams
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Here's the URL for the web page Marty mentions:
http://notes.cc.sunysb.edu/Pres/boyer.nsf
 
Sue
 
>"Reinventing Undfergraduate Education: A Blueprint for America's Research
>Universities" released earlier this week by the Boyer Commission on
>Educating Undergraduates in the Research University.  Can be found on-line
>on Stony Brook's web page.  This week's _Chronicle of Higher Ed_ features
>an article about it on page 12.
>
>Marty Townsend
>
>>Someone just mentioned Ernest Boyer's "report" that argues FYC should be
>>made more serious by connecting it with content courses.  Which of his
>>many reports is this in?  Could you provide me with a cite?
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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But even that construction is (a) still grarmmatical and (b) still
stylistacally inappropriate in certain discourses.  As for desirability of
the form, at the  point of writing (or utterance), I suppose one criterion
is whether or not communication has taken place.
 
Ruth
 
On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Of course, we could say:
>
> Perjury OCCURS when......
>
>
>
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
>
> > Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
> >
> > Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
> > being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
> > practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
> > is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
> > defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
> >
> > The fact that a writer in the _Washington Post_ uses the "is when" form
> > does not, of course, make the practice desirable.
> >
> >
> > Lowell T. Frye
> > Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
> > Hampden-Sydney College
> > Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
> > lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
> >
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
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Why is the discussion of grammar getting reduced to a discussion of
sentence combining?  Sentence combining has its uses in focussing on
sentence construction, I find some students spellbound by discussions of
grammatical points as such -- "sentential antecedants" always grabs 'em.
 
 
And I'm glad to see us talking again about how language works, which is not
at all the same thing as imposing elitist standards of correctness.
 
Sharon
 
 
Sharon Quiroz, Ed.
Language and Learning Across the Disciplines
218 Siegel Hall
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, IL 60616
squiroz@charlie.cns.iit.edu
312 567 3566
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I'm still trying to find a previous thread about the time span of fy comp
courses--if anyone can help me with a time or subject heading, I'd pass
that help on in the form of updated info so thanks in advance, will
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> On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
>
> I'd be interested in whether most WPA subscribers prefer "Perjury is
> when. . ." to "Perjury is the act of. . . ."  We can be our own American
> Heritage Usage panel!
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Lowell,
       Some of us who are recycled high school teachers sometimes go back
to the materials we used to decide these issues in the high school
classroom.  In this case, I revisited the Blumenthal, Warriner and Whitten
_English Workshop_ which deals with "Avoiding `Is When' and `Is Where'
Constructions" on pages 147 and 148.  This is their explanation (It will
sound familiar to those who use Blumenthal's _English 3200_):
-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -
        "It does not seem reasonable to describe something as a time
or a place when it is not a time or a place.  Nevertheless, that is what
people often do when the use `is when' and `is where' expressions.
 
WRONG: Amnesia is where one loses his memory (Amnesia is not a place)
RIGHT: Amnesia is the loss of memory.
 
WRONG: A duet is when two people play a piece of music. (A duet is not a
                                                                time)
RIGHT: A duet is a piece of music played by two people.
 
        The temptation to use `is when' or `is where' arises
frequetly--every time you are asked to explain some technical term used in
school studies, science, business, aviation, radio, sports, games,
fashions, and so on.
        It is very easy, too, to fall into this construction when you are
asked to point out the climax, turning point, surprise, or most
interesting incident in a book or story...
        Another way to sidestep this faulty construction is to supply a
verb like `occured', `came' or `happened' which the adverbial `when'
clause can modify.
 
WRONG: The climax was when Velvet won the National Derby.
RIGHT: The climax occured when Velvet won the National Derby."
-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Folks,
 
Back in February there was a brief discussion on this list concerning "RP
and the Internet: Game Over."  (The "game over" was Todd Taylor's addition
to the subject line to signal the importance and inevitability of the
Internet as source for research papers.)  Todd noted that we WPAs probably
need to address at the curricular level the problem of students' sloppy
use of Internet sources.  I absolutely agree, and am interested in
hearing:
=09(a) how are you doing that?  or thinking about doing that?
=09(b) who is interested in joining a librarian colleague of mine and
me to put together a 4 C's panel on this?
 
In Marquette's FYE program, librarians present workshops that cover
retrieval and evaluation techniques at the same time.  They focus on the
particular rhetorical problems of the major writing assignments in our FYE
program=92s more-or-less common syllabus.  They happen in a spectacular new
computer classroom at the library that has access to the Web and Web-based
reference databases.  We've had great response from students and
instructors, and we *think*--we've been told by someone active in ACRL
(Association of College and Research Libraries) bibliographic instruction
work--that the level of collaboration between our two entities, FYE and
library, is ahead of the game.  We've enjoyed the collaboration; we*ve
both learned at lot from it, especially from writing an article together
about it.  Since we think that what we=92re doing offers a valuable model
for others, we would like to present our rationale and some workshop
excerpts at CCCC in Atlanta, but I'm pretty sure that the way to get on
the program with something like this is to find fellow panelists.
 
So, who out there might be interested in joining us, either in helping to
define the problem or in presenting another approach to addressing it?
The panel title could focus on either the faculty-library collaboration
idea or the RP and the Internet idea.  A WAC angle (i.e., more specialized
disciplinary discourse) would be a good piece, too.  There's one upper
division sociology course that is using our model here so far.
 
BTW, it would seem that collaboration between librarians and faculty is
"hot" at the moment.  ACRL is sponsoring a
"conference-within-a-conference" next year just for faculty-librarian
teams.  Detroit, Apr. 8-11.  The title is "Student Learning in the
Information Age."  ACRL conference Web page is
=09<http://www.ala.org/acrl/prendex.html>.
 
Postmark deadline for CCCC proposals is two weeks from today, Friday.  I'd
love to hear from people, on-list for further discussion of the issues,
off-list for specific panel plans?
 
Cheers, Virginia
 
***************************************************************************=
*****
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.=
edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6=
859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
***************************************************************************=
*****
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Virginia,
         You may want to contact Bruce Ballenger at Boise State
University.  I've just spent the overnight reviewing his revision of _The
Curious Researcher_ and have found he addresses the problem of documenting
Internet sources very well.
 
Bruce Ballenger, _The Curious Researcher_ Allyn & Bacon ISBN 0-205-27328-9
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College=20
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
---------------------------------------------------------------------------=
-
> On Fri, 24 Apr 1998, Virginia A. Chappell wrote:
>
> Folks,
>=20
> Back in February there was a brief discussion on this list concerning "RP
> and the Internet: Game Over."  (The "game over" was Todd Taylor's additio=
n
> to the subject line to signal the importance and inevitability of the
> Internet as source for research papers.)  Todd noted that we WPAs probabl=
y
> need to address at the curricular level the problem of students' sloppy
> use of Internet sources.  I absolutely agree, and am interested in
> hearing:
> =09(a) how are you doing that?  or thinking about doing that?
> =09(b) who is interested in joining a librarian colleague of mine and
> me to put together a 4 C's panel on this?
>=20
> In Marquette's FYE program, librarians present workshops that cover
> retrieval and evaluation techniques at the same time.  They focus on the
> particular rhetorical problems of the major writing assignments in our FY=
E
> program=92s more-or-less common syllabus.  They happen in a spectacular n=
ew
> computer classroom at the library that has access to the Web and Web-base=
d
> reference databases.  We've had great response from students and
> instructors, and we *think*--we've been told by someone active in ACRL
> (Association of College and Research Libraries) bibliographic instruction
> work--that the level of collaboration between our two entities, FYE and
> library, is ahead of the game.  We've enjoyed the collaboration; we*ve
> both learned at lot from it, especially from writing an article together
> about it.  Since we think that what we=92re doing offers a valuable model
> for others, we would like to present our rationale and some workshop
> excerpts at CCCC in Atlanta, but I'm pretty sure that the way to get on
> the program with something like this is to find fellow panelists.
>=20
> So, who out there might be interested in joining us, either in helping to
> define the problem or in presenting another approach to addressing it?
> The panel title could focus on either the faculty-library collaboration
> idea or the RP and the Internet idea.  A WAC angle (i.e., more specialize=
d
> disciplinary discourse) would be a good piece, too.  There's one upper
> division sociology course that is using our model here so far.
>=20
> BTW, it would seem that collaboration between librarians and faculty is
> "hot" at the moment.  ACRL is sponsoring a
> "conference-within-a-conference" next year just for faculty-librarian
> teams.  Detroit, Apr. 8-11.  The title is "Student Learning in the
> Information Age."  ACRL conference Web page is
> =09<http://www.ala.org/acrl/prendex.html>.
>=20
> Postmark deadline for CCCC proposals is two weeks from today, Friday.  I'=
d
> love to hear from people, on-list for further discussion of the issues,
> off-list for specific panel plans?
>=20
> Cheers, Virginia
>=20
> *************************************************************************=
*******
> Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.m=
u.edu
> Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288=
=2E6859
> Department of English
> Marquette University - Box 1881
> Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
> *************************************************************************=
*******
>=20
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Lowell Frye wrote:
 
>Re: the grammar or logic of "perjury is when":
 
>Formal English generally requires a subject complement (following a verb of
>being) to be a noun or an adjective, not an adverb clause.  Logically, this
>practice makes sense: in a definition, we are renaming something.  Perjury
>is a noun, and so definitional logic is improved if the word or words
>defining perjury are also nouns.  So. . ."Perjury is the act of . . . ."
 
Further, "perjury" is not being used here to indicate the concept for which
it stands as a noun, but as a word-object held out for definition.  Thus,
there is a difference between saying "it is perjury when" and "perjury is when."
 
Yes, we should know this stuff and be interested in it; but we need to be
very careful about assuming things about what we should do about teaching
it.  And I still want to figure out whether perhaps this knowledge should be
known more broadly even without a connection to writing, and whether a
connection to _thinking" would give it more relevance and fairness.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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One incorrectly scored question on an exam is not *the* reason someone
doesn't meet a cut-off.  It seems appropriate to focus on the 5 or 20 or
whatever incorrect answers, not the one right one which was marked wrong as
the place to seek an explanation for failing to make the cut off.
 
I would notice the "when" clause, and would consider it less than optimal,
and in an exam testing grammar, diction, syntax, or editing, I would note
it as "incorrect."  If you only have two choices, it seems incorrect is the
better one - in such a test.  The context was a test checking at least in
part knowledge of grammar - this makes the context and correct answer
relatively clear.
 
Would I consider it wrong in ordinary usage?  In a novel?  In a newspaper?
In a court brief?  No.  Not wrong, just not as precise or careful as I
might prefer.  But surely there is no loss of meaning or failure of
communication here.  "When" does not always denote time in a strict sense.
But the slight change of a sentence from "Perjury occurs when . . ."  (or
is that wrong too?  it seems right - when does it occur?  Whenever someone
does "x") to "Perjury is when . . . "  seems pretty unobjectionable to me
given the protean nature of the English verb "to be."
 
I regret that entering and graduating law students are not better at
grammar and at writing generally.  But I cannot justify (and would not be
content) teaching "just" grammar.  And I don't think one can learn grammar
outside of challenging usage anyway.  So  in legal writing classes we are
teaching thinking, reasoning, analysis, and how to write to explain your
thinking, reasoning and analysis to another.  In this respect what we are
teaching is mostly the same as what other law school courses are teaching -
thinking, analysis, reasoning - but they do it in the context of legal
doctrine and we do it in the context of the skill of writing.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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From Wm Murdick
 
Reply to Lowell again (Hi Lowell--nothing personal!--but I disagree
with you):
 
        I would not look to traditional handbooks as a source of what
is correct English, since they are not based on original, serious
research on how English is written. I just reviewed two
of the most popular texts for a publisher and both were filled with
erroneous statements. For example, they both claimed that it was
a comma error to put a comma where Alan Garhnam, a very smooth stylist,
puts one in this sentence from his book _Psycholinguistics: Central
Topics_:
 
        Psycholinguists have borrowed ideas from AI in formulating
        theories of word meaning, and have produced some ideas of
        their own.
This in fact is a very common comma in professional writing of all types.
They also claimed falsely that "only" does not belong in front of the
verb, which in fact is its correct, idiomatic location in most instances
(the three instances  when it must be moved can be described, but these
books don't do that).
        Those are just two of many examples I could list. The problem is
that all these books are plagiarized versions of the original Harbrace. The
authors just borrow from previous texts. To get a good sense of that, compare
the word-usage glossaries of any two of them: you'll find almost the
identical set of issues, many of them unrelated to the problems of
contemporary students. Of all the many thousands of possible usage issues
that could be included in such texts, how is that the same set of 80 or so
keeps turning up?
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From Wm Murdick
 
Is "I" a what or a where?  I am where I want to be and I am what I want to be.
Adverbials often come after linking verbs: I am here. Here is where I am.
The trouble is that our traditional system of word categories is imperfect.
The true (psychologically valid) catefories are more complex.
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"Where I want to be" is acting as an adverb, not as a noun complement
here. The problem is that we've been talking about the word that follows
the verb as a shorthand reference to the phrase that follows the verb. If
we think of the noun/complement relationship as one of equality, that is
perjury = when you lie under oath, and the verb/adverb relationship as a
modifying or qualifying one, it's easy to see the difference."I am where
I want to be" does not mean "I = where I want to be." Gail
 
 
On Sat, 25 Apr 1998, BILL MURDICK wrote:
 
> >From Wm Murdick
>
> Is "I" a what or a where?  I am where I want to be and I am what I want to be.
> Adverbials often come after linking verbs: I am here. Here is where I am.
> The trouble is that our traditional system of word categories is imperfect.
> The true (psychologically valid) catefories are more complex.
>
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P.S. We should mention that the kind of complement is a predicate
nominative rather than a predicate adjective. (Perjury is an act vs.
perjury is bad). G
 
On Sat, 25 Apr 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> "Where I want to be" is acting as an adverb, not as a noun complement
> here. The problem is that we've been talking about the word that follows
> the verb as a shorthand reference to the phrase that follows the verb. If
> we think of the noun/complement relationship as one of equality, that is
> perjury = when you lie under oath, and the verb/adverb relationship as a
> modifying or qualifying one, it's easy to see the difference."I am where
> I want to be" does not mean "I = where I want to be." Gail
>
>
> On Sat, 25 Apr 1998, BILL MURDICK wrote:
>
> > >From Wm Murdick
> >
> > Is "I" a what or a where?  I am where I want to be and I am what I want to be.
> > Adverbials often come after linking verbs: I am here. Here is where I am.
> > The trouble is that our traditional system of word categories is imperfect.
> > The true (psychologically valid) catefories are more complex.
> >
>
>
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My karma is very good right now, apparently.  I was exactly on a day when I
was going to work with sentence "coring" and sentence combining with my
first-semester comp class (yes, it's second semester; so read between the
lines).  So I stole Rich Haswell's exercise and blended it in.  Nice choice!
Nice work setting it up!  They loved it!  They also seemed to synthesize a
lot of this stuff and be able to use it better in their own language on the
spot, afterwards.
 
I hope all you, um, more experienced comp/rhet people plan to spend at least
part of your retirements "just" writing about what you actually did in (and
outside) your composition classes.  There's gotta be more of this gold in
them hills.
 
By the way, is this just a nice discussion, or is this an interesting point
in the history of composition?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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gail l hapke wrote:
 
>See, it's all a question of what is a where, what is a when, and what is a
>what. Perjury is a what.
 
That is. "perjury," as a term to be defined, is all what-ness.  On the other
hand, "perjury" as a term being used to indicate kinds of acts has
where-ness and when-ness, etc.--all potentials in free play, determined by
what we're doing with them, not what they "are."
 
And that's what _wrong_ with simply editing it; all that interesting depth
of what is really going on in language just slips away. It becomes just an
operation of your expert's black box, something students assume you have and
they don't (and then they can't imagine why you punish them for not having
it, sort of like flunking someone for being short).
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
"Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
and dance like nobody is watching." --?
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Keith is absolutely right. It's lots of fun talking about grammar (when
you're the sort of person who likes that sort of thing) (like me), but
it's another matter altogether to maul students' papers (and GPAs) just to
show them that we have superior, arcane knowledge of things grammatical.
By the way, I had my students sentence coring the other day. They related
an anecdote in two-word pairs, then switched papers and tried to
reconstruct each others' stories. The neat thing was that a number of the
series of word pairs read like free verse. So next time we're going to
talk about how "you're a poet and don't know it" and segue into a
discussion of stress patterns in language. Gail
 
 
On Sat, 25 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> gail l hapke wrote:
>
> >See, it's all a question of what is a where, what is a when, and what is a
> >what. Perjury is a what.
>
> That is. "perjury," as a term to be defined, is all what-ness.  On the other
> hand, "perjury" as a term being used to indicate kinds of acts has
> where-ness and when-ness, etc.--all potentials in free play, determined by
> what we're doing with them, not what they "are."
>
> And that's what _wrong_ with simply editing it; all that interesting depth
> of what is really going on in language just slips away. It becomes just an
> operation of your expert's black box, something students assume you have and
> they don't (and then they can't imagine why you punish them for not having
> it, sort of like flunking someone for being short).
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> "Work like you don't need the money; love like you've never been hurt;
> and dance like nobody is watching." --?
>
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It's not done yet, but The Collaborative Writing Engine is free -- which
means it's probably a better value for the money than any of the other
things mentioned.
 
It's at:  http://www.shout.net/~sigfried
 
> I would appreciate hearing what you recommend as the best software product
> available for collaborative writing.  Also, are you aware of any good recent
> studies that have compared products?  Thanks for your help.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> Technical Communication
> Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> 6001 S. Power Road
> CNTR Building
> Mesa, AZ 85206
> U.S.A.
> Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> barchilon.asu.edu
>
> "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
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Michael Wallace has a book called ACTION RESEARCH FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS
from Cambridge University Press (ISBN: 55535-3).
 
Paul
 
On Wed, 22 Apr 1998, Marguerite Helmers wrote:
 
> Hi everyone.
>
> I'm looking for articles and books on action research (also known as
> teacher research) -- primarily its goals, methods, and outcomes rather than
> examples of action research.
>
> Any recommendations?
>
> Marguerite
>
> Marguerite Helmers
> Director of Composition
> (920) 424-7282
> http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
>
 
 
=====================================================================
 Paul Kei Matsuda                         office phone: 765-494-3324
 Department of English                home phone & fax: 765-743-6643
 Purdue University                        email: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 West Lafayette IN 47907-1356    http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda
=====================================================================
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A late Sunday afternoon, colder and wetter than I'd hoped, so instead of
gardening, I decided to clean up my email account and now have just read
all these grammar, thinking, sentences posts in one fell swoop....
 
Back to sentence combining for a minute?  I want to add my experience to
Ruth Fischer's suggestion of SC's value for reading improvement.  Some
years ago, maybe as many as 20 but that's too astonishing, I conducted
some little sentence combining workshops at the EOP Writing Center at the
University of Washington.  The idea was that this sentence work would help
ESL students, but native speakers occasionally wandered in, saying "I want
to work on my grammar."  A couple of years after the sessions had fallen
out of vogue, or out of my schedule, one of the native speakers who'd
attended pretty consistently one quarter ran up to me in the student union
and *kissed* me, saying she could never thank me enough because her
reading was so much better now because of my sentence combining workshops
and she'd decided to go to law school.
 
Most of the thanks I get from students is less dramatic, so I thought
about it a lot, and decided that SC exercises make syntactic units more
salient--you can't manipulate them if you can't see them--and that this
salience would inevitably transfer to reading.  SC exercises would also
helping students see sentence cores (a new term for me; I like it), and
that would help with reading.  Undoubtedly all kinds of other things were
happening with this student to help her gain verbal skills and confidence.
The upshot of my anecdote is that I see sentence combining as a way to
help students see syntax for reading as well as for writing, and I use it
more for that end than for increased T-unit length.  Even one exercise,
like Rich's example, gives them experience and vocabulary for talking
about their own and each other's sentences.  It eats up a lot of time,
though.  What they like most is talking about the nuances of how one
version of a combination differs from another.  Having a group of the
right size (small), the right attention level, and the right energy is
rare.  Your karma has to be right.  (Does karma actually vary over time?)
In a long, long class (night classes, summer school or weekend classes--I
did that once) 15 or 20 minutes of this can be just the right break.
 
I'm trying to figure out how to show my staff of graduate teaching
assistants how to do what I've done, and what Rich and Keith and others
have been describing, without my *institutionalizing* it into something
that would be tantamount to busywork.  Maybe next year.  That's the great
thing about the academic cycle.  A term ends and you start over.
 
Have a good week, everyone.  I imagine it's the last week of the semester
for many of us.
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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This discussion seems to center around two very different questions--or two
questions that embody different views of writing (and possibly of teaching
writing: 1) Do we understand what the writer is trying to say? 2) Is it
correct? In some instances, it seems as if a "yes" answer to either of these
questions is supposed to be the end of the discussion. So, yes, we understand
what the writer is trying to say, but it is also apparently the case that
quite a few of us respond negatively to a writer who uses this particular
construction whereas we probably wouldn't even notice if the writer said
"perjury occurs when. . ." When I write, I usually have a much more complex
goals than "being understood." I also want to be persuasive and credible, to
be respected by the reader as someone worth listening to. Thus, in writing for
this audience, I'd avoid "perjury is when" unless I had some very specific
purpose for using a form that I know will draw negative attention to itself.
Is it correct? I'm a little surprised that we are asking that question, as if
there were some true answer to it. A lot of people seem to think it is
incorrect or at least that it is stylistically infelicitous. Over time, we may
get used to it and may not notice this particular construction one way or
another. But the really important point is that we want our students to have
enough power over language to have alternatives to draw on and some sense of
which is appropriate to audience and purpose: "perjury is when..."; One
commits perjury when..."; "perjury occurs when..."; "lying under oath is an
act of perjury"; etc. My problem with "perjury is when. . ." is that it is
often the first construction that comes to the unsophisticated writer's mind.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Virginia, I learned a lot just by constructing the kind of
sentence-combining exercise that I sent in.  You start with a paragraph
that you like and then break it down into one-clause sentences.  In the
process, you discover how many different ways information is encoded
syntactically.
 
Maybe have new TA's create their own exercises?  Have students do it?
 
I once demonstrated the exercise to a class of new TA's, and a few
really liked it.  The rest thought it was draconian.  So I guess that
your instinctive concern over institutionalizing it is accurate.
 
Rich Haswell
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How do I subscribe to your listserv?
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On Sat, 25 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>
> By the way, is this just a nice discussion, or is this an interesting point
> in the history of composition?
>
>
I've been kind of amazed at the degree to which people have been speaking
favorably about sentence-combining on this list in the last two weeks.  As
one who's been looking at the decline of syntactic methods in terms of
their appearance in journals and conferences, I had thought they really
did go away.  But it seems clear that many people have continued to use
offshoots of Sc and other methods in their classes.  This may, indeed,
Keith, be some sort of historical point.  More and more it's becoming
clear that just as composition existed as a sort of underlife to literary
studies in English for many years, composition teaching and pedagogy is
now existing as a sort of underlife to composition studies.
Process-writing pedagogies are naive and ideologically suspect straw
figures in much of the literature, but they deeply inform a lot of actual
teaching practices; syntactic methods are unhip and oldfashioned, but
people are still getting good results from them in real classes.
 
So it's back to the drawing board for my original thesis.  Instead of "The
Death of the Sentence," it's gonna have to be more like "The Erasure of
the Sentence."   Hmmm--that's not too bad a title. . .
 
Bob Connors
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I have been too busy to write anything to the list recently.  But have been
following several threads with interest.
 
I want to add a somewhat different perspective to the "perjury is when"
discussion.
 
I teach introduction to logic at my university, and most intro to logic
texts have a fairly elaborate chapter about how to construct precise and
useful definitions of terms.  They often include a series of "rules" for
writing a definition.  E.g., "a definition may not be metaphorical," and "a
definition should not be negative unless the concept being defined is
inherently negative."
 
And one of the "rules" laid down is that one may not define by saying "is
where" or "is when."  The underlying grounding is that a definition does, as
mentioned, create an equation between the definiens and the definiendum.
And it does so by putting the term into a larger genus first.  (A square is
a quadrilateral . . . )  Sentences using "is where" or "is when" lack the genus.
 
Now it has frequently struck me in recent years that learning the ins and
outs of precise definition (including extended definition which can run to
hundreds of words) is an awfully valuable academic skill.  I recall being
taught how to create a definition by first putting the term-to-be-defined
into a genus and then distinguishing it from the remainder of the genus.  I
was taught this in high school science classes.  "a calorie is the AMOUNT OF
HEAT ENERGY required to raise one gram of water one degree centrigrade."
[or something like that]
 
On graduate oral examinations, I often ask students for definitions of key
ideas in rhetoric or literary theory, as a starting point.  And I'm struck
with how often they cannot do it well.  We had a case where the author of a
dissertation involving "epic and the novel" couldn't tell us what she had
taken "epic" to mean in her analysis.  And I often run into students who
have great trouble with "enthymeme," or "audience invoked."  Now of course
these students might just be ill prepared.  But often with enough leading
questions, it becomes clear that they do indeed know what they are talking
about, but they don't have any schema for handling "definition" as a
discourse move.
 
BTW, the folks who have studied definition would agree with David's
analysis.  Yes, it's possible that a definition saying "is where" can be
understood, and perhaps even be an accurate definition.  But it "marks" the
user as unfamiliar with the conventions of the discourse activity.  And in
law a huge part of the task lies in defining concepts such as "intentional
infliction of emotional distress."  (I also teach legal writing here, and
have to deal with these matters regularly from that perspective.)
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Robert J Connors wrote:
>  As
> one who's been looking at the decline of syntactic methods in terms of
> their appearance in journals and conferences, I had thought they really
> did go away.  But it seems clear that many people have continued to use
> offshoots of Sc and other methods in their classes.
 
 
This realization is important in other arenas of composition studies
too, I think.  For example, we are hearing the faint rumblings of a
coming backlash against cultural studies in our field, heralded by the
question, "Why isn't anybody teaching writing?"  (Instead, the
implication is that we're teaching analysis, i.e., reading.)  The
question itself comes from an assumption that our scholarship accurately
reflects our classroom practices--an assumption that this recent
discussion and Bob's observation here belies.
 
Now, we might want to discuss what kinds of struggles are indicated by
the seeming fact that our teaching and our research/publishing are too
often motored by different agendas and that, consequently, their
different foci do not further either project.  But that's another
question.
 
julie drew
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On Mon, 27 Apr 1998, Julie Drew wrote:
 
> For example, we are hearing the faint rumblings of a
> coming backlash against cultural studies in our field, heralded by the
> question, "Why isn't anybody teaching writing?"  (Instead, the
> implication is that we're teaching analysis, i.e., reading.)
 
From a rhetorician's perspective perhaps we could argue that without the
dialectic between the text (the written text), its author, and its context
that we cannot learn to write.  Plutarch and Quintillian among others
argued (did they not?) that interpretation of existing writing was
necessary for the understanding of how to produce our own.  One branch
of classical rhetoric focused on the contextual elements of forensic
argument (textual context, authorial context, social context, &c.) in an
effort to direct the writer/interpretor to understand the most equitable
responses to a written document.
 
Even when interpretation is not the primary objective of the study, the
reader must be able to place hirself in the situation of the writer and to
imagine what contexts that writer needed to posit in order communicate to
readers in other contexts.  Such (dis)placement moves the reader to
a closer understanding of hir own writing needs.
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Anyone out there have an knowledge of or experience with software which
purports to assess the quality of a student's writing?  Though I have
serious doubts that such software exists other than as a possible aid for
catching subject-verb agreement and sentence length, like the dismal
grammar checkers now available, I thought I would check with this array of
experts to see if there is stuff out there I should be looking into.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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Ruth Ray's "The Practice of Theory" (NCTE) provides a nice rationale for
action research at the graduate level.  Glenda Bissex also has a great
article in Shanahan's Teachers Thinking/Teachers Knowing (also NCTE).
 
SBE
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Steve--
There was an article in the papers last week--Associated Press
service--about a new program developed by folks at U of Colorado and New
Mexico State U.  that is supposed to do what you want, except it "has
real trouble with unusually creative students."  I'll bet it has more
trouble than that, but there it is.    Thomas Landauer and Peter Foltz
wrote the software. A chilling development, I think.  Foltz's undergrad
psychology class all voted they'd rather have a computer grade their work
than a person.
Rosemary Winslow
 
On Mon, 27 Apr 1998, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> Anyone out there have an knowledge of or experience with software which
> purports to assess the quality of a student's writing?  Though I have
> serious doubts that such software exists other than as a possible aid for
> catching subject-verb agreement and sentence length, like the dismal
> grammar checkers now available, I thought I would check with this array of
> experts to see if there is stuff out there I should be looking into.
>
> Cheers,
> Steve Jamar
>
> Steven D. Jamar
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> Professor of Law
> Director LRW Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street NW
> Washington, DC  20008
>
> vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
> The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
>
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On Mon, 27 Apr 1998, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> Anyone out there have an knowledge of or experience with software which
> purports to assess the quality of a student's writing?  Though I have
> serious doubts that such software exists other than as a possible aid for
> catching subject-verb agreement and sentence length, like the dismal
> grammar checkers now available, I thought I would check with this array of
> experts to see if there is stuff out there I should be looking into.
 
National Public Radio's Weekend Edition Saturday (April 25, 1998) ran a
brief article about Thomas Landauer, a professor who developed a
computerized grading program.  NPR's website MIGHT archive their stories
in down-loadable form, but I don't have a soundcard, so I didn't look for
that.  Here's a web address for a sort of press release about Landauer's
software.  I make no guarantees about the information therein; found it on
an internet keyword search, and I don't know the source.  The release said
that Landauer and colleagues discussed the software at the recent AERA
meeting in San Diego.
 
Info at:
http://www.eurekalert.org/releases/compgrad-ess.html
 
Might prompt a lively discussion here, especially due to Landauer's
suggestion (at the website above) that:
 
"Students submitted essays to a web page and received immediate feedback
about the estimated grade for their essays, and suggestions about what was
missing," Foltz said.  "Students could revise their essays and resubmit
them as many times as they wanted.  The students' essays all improved with
each revision."
 
--Kurt Bouman
 
(Briefly, according to the press release cited above, Landauer's software
looks at words used.  I'll append the text of the release below.)
 
Contact: Thomas Landauer
     Thomas.Landauer@colorado.edu
     303-492-2875
     Darrell Laham, (303) 499-3664
     Peter Foltz, (505) 646-1980
     Peter Caughey, (303) 492-4007
     University of Colorado at Boulder
 
     EDITORS: CONTENTS EMBARGOED until 5 a.m. EST on April 16. The
     researchers will present their findings April 16 from 2:15 p.m. to
3:45 p.m. in the
     downtown San Diego Marriott Hotel.
 
     Computer Software Grades Essays Just As Well As
     People, Profs Announce
 
     New computer software can grade the content of essay exams just as
well as people
     and could be a major boon in assessing student performance,
researchers at the
     University of Colorado at Boulder and New Mexico State University
announced
     today.
 
     "From sixth graders to first-year medical students we get
consistently good results,"
     said Thomas K. Landauer, a CU-Boulder psychology professor who has
worked on
     the technology behind the program for 10 years. "It's ready."
 
     The computer software, called Intelligent Essay Assessor, uses
mathematical analysis
     to measure the quality of knowledge expressed in essays. It is the
only automatic
     method for scoring the knowledge content of essays that has been
extensively tested
     and published in peer-reviewed journals.
 
     The system was developed by Landauer, Darrell Laham, a CU-Boulder
doctoral
     student and Peter W. Foltz, an assistant professor of psychology at
NMSU. They will
     discuss the system Thursday, April 16, during the annual meeting of
the American
     Educational Research Association in San Diego.
 
     "We are continually surprised at how well it works," said Landauer,
who started on the
     project as director of cognitive science research at Bellcore.
 
     The grading system has important implications for assessing student
writing and helping
     students improve their writing, Foltz said. In one of his
undergraduate psychology
     classes at NMSU last fall, Foltz tested a version of the program.
 
     "Students submitted essays to a web page and received immediate
feedback about the
     estimated grade for their essays, and suggestions about what was
missing," Foltz said.
     "Students could revise their essays and resubmit them as many times
as they wanted.
     The students' essays all improved with each revision."
 
     Foltz also gave students the choice of having their essays graded by
a human or by the
     computer. "They all chose to have the computer do the grading," he
said.
 
     Educators laud essay exams because they provide a better assessment
of students'
     knowledge than other types of tests. A huge drawback is that the
tests are
     time-consuming and difficult to grade fairly and accurately,
particularly for large classes
     or nationally administered exams.
 
     But computer-based evaluations of student writing are becoming
increasingly feasible
     because of the growing numbers of students who write using computers.
The
     researchers have applied for a patent on their software.
 
     The new system requires a computer with about 20 times the memory of
an ordinary
     PC to do the statistical analysis that it needs to "understand"
essays. It uses Latent
     Semantic Analysis, a new type of artificial intelligence that is much
like a neural
     network. "In a sense, it tries to mimic the function of the human
brain," Laham said.
 
     First the software program is "fed" information about a topic in the
form of 50,000 to
     10 million words from on-line textbooks or other sources. It learns
from the text and
     then assigns a mathematical degree of similarity or "distance"
between the meaning of
     each word and any other word. This allows students to use different
words that mean
     the same thing and receive the same score. For example, they could
use "physician"
     instead of "doctor."
 
     The program then evaluates essays in two primary ways. The first is
for a teacher or
     professor to grade enough essays to provide a good statistical sample
and then use the
     software to grade the remainder.
 
     "It takes the combination of words in the student essay and computes
its similarity to
     the combination of words in the comparison essays," Laham said. The
student then
     receives the same grade as the human-graded essays to which it is
most closely
     matched.
 
     "The program has perfect consistency in grading -- an attribute that
human graders
     almost never have," Laham said. "The system does not get bored,
rushed, sleepy,
     impatient or forgetful." In one test, both the Intelligent Essay
Assessor and faculty
     members graded essays from 500 psychology students at CU-Boulder.
"The
     correlation between the two scores was very high -- it was the same
correlation as if
     two humans were reading them," Landauer said.
 
     The software only evaluates knowledge content and is not designed to
grade stylistic
     considerations like grammar and spelling, researchers said. Existing
programs already
     can do those functions.
 
     A second Intelligent Essay Assessor method compares all the student
essays to a
     single professor's or expert's essay, a so-called "gold standard." A
third variation can
     tell students what important subject matter was missing from their
essays and where to
     find it in the textbook.
 
     Previous methods of automatic essay scoring simply counted words and
then analyzed
     mechanics and aspects of grammatical style, the researchers said.
 
     There is a strong correlation between students who write the most and
students who
     write the best, researchers said. This is because students who know a
lot write a lot.
 
     The amount of content also counts in the Intelligent Essay Assessor,
but it is measured
     by concepts, not by the number of words. The researchers recommend
setting an
     essay word limit to eliminate length as a factor.
 
     Because the system does not analyze surface form, it is possible that
someone could
     include all the right words in an essay -- in random order -- and get
a good grade, they
     said. The system will flag unusual essays for that and other reasons
for a human to
     check. But the team discovered an even better safeguard while trying
to fool the
     system.
 
     "If you wrote a good essay and scrambled the words you would get a
good grade,"
     Landauer said. "But try to get the good words without writing a good
essay!
 
     "We've tried to write bad essays and get good grades and we can
sometimes do it if
     we know the material really well. The easiest way to cheat this
system is to study hard,
     know the material and write a good essay." - 30 -
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Dear Writing Program Administrator:
 
We here at the University of New Mexico are currently engaged in a project
that surveys the changes in "required composition" programs at four-year
colleges and universities nationwide since Ron Smith published his
findings from a similar survey in his 1974 *College Composition and
Communication* article, "The Composition Requirement Today: A Report on a
Nationwide Survey of Four-Year Colleges and Universities."
 
Two weeks ago, we sent out over 700 surveys, which were addressed to the
"Writing Program Director" c/o the English Department.  We hope by now
that one of these surveys has made its way to you and that you have found
some time to fill it out and return it to us so that we may begin to
compile data that will give us all a sense of what has changed in the
status and function of required writing courses in the past twenty-five
years.
 
Below, we have appended a copy of the cover letter that accompanied this
survey.  We include it here as a reminder of how VITAL your participation
is to the success of this study--one which we plan to share with all of
you once the surveys have been returned to us and we have had a chance to
"run the numbers."  Remember that the return deadline is May 8, 1998.
 
IF YOU DID NOT RECEIVE THIS SURVEY FROM US, please send a brief E-mail to
mmmoghta@unm.edu
and in the "subject" line type "1998 Composition Survey Project."  Please
include your name and address and we will mail you a survey the next day.
 
Thanks so much for your help,
 
Alanna Cotch
Kristen Hague
Michael Moghtader,
The University of New Mexico
*************************
 
April 6, 1998
 
Dear Writing Program Administrator:
 
We need your help toward replicating an important study of first-year
composition programs.
In a 1974 College Composition and Communication article, Ron Smith
presented and analyzed the results of his survey of writing programs at
four-year colleges and universities in the United States.  In consultation
with our Writing Program Director, Dr. Wanda Martin, and with funding
provided by the English Department here at the University of New Mexico,
we are currently updating that study to reflect the important changes in
college and university writing instruction that have occurred in the
twenty-five years since Smith's findings were published.
 
The enclosed survey asks questions about the administration and content of
your school's writing program and will take about fifteen minutes to
complete.  While most of the questions are multiple choice, some questions
ask for one or two lines of explanation.  For more extended comments,
please feel free to use the last page of the survey.
 
We ask that you complete and return the survey in the enclosed
postage-paid, business-reply envelop by May 8, 1998; or, mail your survey
to The 1998 Composition Survey Project, Department of English, University
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico  87131.  If you prefer, you may fax
your survey care of The 1998 Composition Survey Project at (505) 277-5573.
 
When we receive the surveys and analyze the data, we intend to publish our
findings in order to make available information that will be valuable to
us all.   Thank you, in advance, for your participation in this project.
 
Sincerely,
 
Alanna Cotch            Kristen Hague           Michael Moghtader
 
---------------------
 Michael Moghtader
 Department of English
 U. of New Mexico
 Albuquerque, NM 87131
 (505) 254-8459
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I mailed the survey in last week.
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
 
 
Director, College Writing Program
 
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016-8047
202-885-2916
beaufor@american.edu
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A couple points:
 
The notion of writing-assessment software is really pretty interesting,
if you think about it for a moment.  First, whatever assumptions you
have about what makes prose "good" will be built into your program.  The
more subtle the program's analytical capabilities, the more accurately
it will be able to reproduce your own standards and assumptions in
making evaluations.  This is partly why the folks at CU-Boulder are
deluded if they think they've produced a truly novel machine-- the thing
just does what you tell it to, and in this case, you're telling it to
call "X" features "good" and "Y" features "bad" based on a distilled,
reductive version of your own evaluative standards.
 
Such programs could indeed replace human essay-graders, assuming that
the human's standards of judgement are matched by the computer.  So if
you are really disturbed or amused by the apparent silliness of the
CU-Boulder project, perhaps what's important to do is discuss just what
it is that really distinguishes your evaluative apparatus from that of
the Boulder Machine.  I'm not willing to buy into the idea that there's
something so ineluctable about the human's evaluative assumptions and
practices-- I'm more willing to buy the idea that the very reason
writing-assessment software projects make it to the AP wire & into the
news has to do with English (and other) professors perhaps being unable
or unwilling to spell out how their grading schemes are truly
"un-mechanical."
 
In a way (but only in a way), the machine-grading phenomenon strikes me
as a reasonably warranted reaction by psychological researchers against
the failure of self-consciously "humanistic" professors to articulate
their standards & be truly consistent and clear in their marking &
grading.  Although, I guess if you take this point of view to one
logical conclusion, you could say that there's a danger that as soon as
the wishy-washier essay evaluators finally do make their extremely
subtle and complex evaluative apparatus clear and simple for the
Supersonic Semantic Analysis Auto-Grader, said evaluators could promptly
be replaced by computer software.  Hmm.  I'm not sure I like that-- so
I'm willing to say the obvious thing-- that perhaps the whole
quantification and spelling-out of grading criteria is really just a
small part of teaching-- which nevertheless DOES still leave open the
possibility that essay-marking could be done by machine.
 
This could mean that for some people's purposes, such software may
actually be really useful, provided it does do what you want it to do
(and you are aware of precisely what it does and does not do), if not in
a serious, literal way, then from a slightly critical or ironic
perspective-- you could use it to evaluative students' writing & then
discuss, with the students, what the program did well & what it did
poorly.  This could be a way to raise awareness of discourse features &
processes-- I know that at least a couple of times I've found myself
puzzled & somewhat interested in WHY my MS Word Grammar Checker does
what it does.  Perhaps there's a classroom activity in there somewhere?
 
Anyway, one's whole perspective on the software-based writing-assessment
issue is likely to be shaped primarily by whether or not you believe
that the scientific reduction of the 'incorporeal' to the 'corporeal,'
as Burke puts it, is possible and/or desireable.  If that sounds too
"theory-head", sorry-- I just get irritated when people in academia
totally dismiss such phenomena without really thinking about things a
little first.
 
- Jay
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Rosemary Winslow wrote
 
>There was an article in the papers last week--Associated Press
>service--about a new program developed by folks at U of Colorado and New
>Mexico State U.  that is supposed to [be able to grade student writing],
>except it "has real trouble with unusually creative students."  I'll bet it
>has more trouble than that, but there it is.    Thomas Landauer and Peter
>Foltz wrote the software. A chilling development, I think.  Foltz's undergrad
>psychology class all voted they'd rather have a computer grade their work
>than a person.
 
No real surprise there.  Most students, failing to appreciate the actual
complexity of writing, can only see its grading as based on irrational
factors.  They have only myths of language, not actual knowledge; and one of
those myths is that we grade according to what we, whimsically, "like."
Hence, a grader that would be absolutely even-handed and fair seems a great
relief, regardless of its criteria.  Professors who use reductive grading
standards often get great evaluations.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Jay, I accept a good part of your critique as right on target--part of why
I've wanted to be part of the "Outcomes Forum" group, and why so much of my
comp coordination work here at home has been based on defining what we want
and coming up with ways be which we can tell whether we are getting it.
Indeed, I find reaction against such machines paradoxical--as if the most
important thing we did was to evaluate results rather than teach the means
by which they are achieved, and as if we always have perfect judgment of all
the complex values we try to hold together.
 
That's where the other shoe begins to fall.  Evaluation is part of the
teaching.  I know that there are students with whom I would have one devil
of a time explaining the inevitable anomalies that would come out of
machine-grading.  Students' preference for machine grading is part of a
reductive myth of language that, if permitted to go circular, might produce
some very strange long-range results.
 
But then, our business as a whole is already producing strange results.  I
doubt that anybody has any basis at all to characterize what "writing
instruction" as a whole is doing.  Indeed, I find it odd that Bob Connors
ever assumed our journals bore any relation at all to what was happening in
most comp classes (though his assumption is commonly shared; I received a
most amusing rejection from a major journal the main basis of which is that
assumption).  Into that breach comes AP testing and computer grading
machines to define it for us.
 
It doesn't have to be that way; but as we're recognizing (and as Berthoff
has been saying for about twenty years), writing teaching itself has to be
practiced _and held out_ as the complex business it is in its own right
before it can be any different.  Current writing-grading machines are a very
logical consequence of the way our profession has constructed itself--or
rather, has _not_ constructed itself.
 
Still, such machines of some kind are inevitable if we have any principled
business to do--if not now, soon enough.  Writing is a material process;
material processes can be reconstructed by machines, given acceptably
complex processors.  We'll need to be in the position of knowing what to do
with such results, and knowing exactly what to critique and what to accept.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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On Tue, 28 Apr 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> No real surprise there.  Most students, failing to appreciate the actual
> complexity of writing, can only see its grading as based on irrational
> factors.  They have only myths of language, not actual knowledge; and one of
> those myths is that we grade according to what we, whimsically, "like."
> Hence, a grader that would be absolutely even-handed and fair seems a great
> relief, regardless of its criteria.  Professors who use reductive grading
> standards often get great evaluations.
 
Interesting, but not surprising, was Prof. Landauer's statement on the NPR
story about his essay evaluating software.  He replied to a reporter's
questions by suggesting that yes, he could go back to standardized
fill-in-the-blank tests, but that this way he could assign a lot more
writing in his classes--something he felt his administrators would really
support.  His reasoning was, essentially, "Who wouldn't support more
writing in a class?"
 
It seems to me a ripoff for students who invest their
time, effort, and energy in an essay to have it form-fed into a machine
for evaluation.  It'd be fun indeed to try to write garbage that's neatly
ordered and full of the right words.  A few years ago, I distributed an
article from the _Journal of Irreproducible Results_ to my freshman comp
students.  Called something like "Water, the Most Dangerous Substance," it
detailed a crisis called water addiction (without water, nearly every
human would suffer then perish) and showed how water (in its
meteorological forms) was responsible for a great many deaths each year
(crashes from slippery roads, flooding--even the Titanic dead were caused
by water!).  Nearly all students rated it an A paper--well reasoned,
neatly supported, and free of mechanical errors.  None noticed it was
built on sand.  I wonder if a computer would.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Jay writes that the news about (another) attempt to duplicate human
assessment of human writing with a machine "has to do with English (and
other) professors perhaps being unable or unwilling to spell out how
their grading schemes are truly 'un-mechanical.'"
 
This comment has so many red-herrings in it, it is hard to know how to
respond.  But here is a start.
 
(1) My "grading scheme" is the least of what I have to offer as an
English professor.  What I do best is to advise a particular student how
to improve a piece of writing and how best to keep improving their
writing.  I'd buy the machine that can do that.  It's damn hard work.
 
(2) Mechanical or unmechanical is not the issue.  I don't care if my
imagination and interpretive skills and affective intuitions and
knowledge about human nature and fund of life experience and
moment-by-moment sizing up of the situation are mechanical or not.  The
issue is whether an existing machine, say Landauer's new prodigy, can do
what I do.  It can't.
 
(3) Why should English teachers "spell out" (I find this metaphor very
telling) their "schemes" (another telling metaphor)?  The burden of
proof is on the new machines.  And how far the machinery has to go can
be very simply shown.  As the news release kindly provided by Kurt
Bouman shows, you can feed the "right" content words randomly into
Landauer's program and it will "grade" it with a perfect score.  In
other words, Landauer's program cannot distinguish good sense from
gibberish.  That's a pretty basic distinction, Jay.
 
Rich Haswell
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Douglas Hofstadter has interesting things to say about this in his book
on the problem of translation (Le Ton beau de Marot) and in his book on
the problem of teaching a computer to do analogizing in narrow domains,
let alone across domains.
 
The bottom line is that until computers understand what they are
reading, they cannot really critique what they are reading.  One can
test any of these putative programs by writing a series of well-formed
sentences which have no subject matter in common, no transitions, and no
real content.  Indeed, you can even write nonsense and as long as the
structure and syntax is accurate, such a program cannot possibly point
out an error.
 
The more sophisticated grammar checkers can get the "Mr. Wright writes
about right angles" type of sentence right, but one can easily fool them
by having rites and rights and writes in odd places.
 
So I am not sanguine about the potential for such programs for some time
to come - but I need to look into it, and so I thank all of you who have
given me leads.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Someone (perhaps on another list) posted the URL
http://maude.nmsu.edu/essay/ last week which leads to the LSA essay
grader.  On another site (which I cannot now locate) there is a test
LSA/LSI grader which presents a passage for summary and allows you to
submit a summary for grading.  I received two different grades for two
cut-and-paste summaries I made by simply extracting sentences and
combining them.  I did rather well on one; the other the grade was above
average but the review said my writing was suspect and would need to be
read by a human.  If they had run a unix diff program on the original and
my summary, they might have noted that the sentences were basically
identical.
 
I believe anyone who knows the way the algorithm works can trick it, or at
least make its mirrors smoke a bit.
 
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Hi,
I did not receive the survey in the mail.  If you would like to email
me a copy, please do so at the following address.  If you want to
send it snail mail, my address is listed below.  Good luck with
your work
 
Nancy Blattner, MS4600
Southeast Missouri State University
Kent Library, Writing Center
One University Plaza
Cape Girardeau, MO 63701
 
or
 
 
 
At 02:25 PM 4/27/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Dear Writing Program Administrator:
>
>We here at the University of New Mexico are currently engaged in a project
>that surveys the changes in "required composition" programs at four-year
>colleges and universities nationwide since Ron Smith published his
>findings from a similar survey in his 1974 *College Composition and
>Communication* article, "The Composition Requirement Today: A Report on a
>Nationwide Survey of Four-Year Colleges and Universities."
>
>Two weeks ago, we sent out over 700 surveys, which were addressed to the
>"Writing Program Director" c/o the English Department.  We hope by now
>that one of these surveys has made its way to you and that you have found
>some time to fill it out and return it to us so that we may begin to
>compile data that will give us all a sense of what has changed in the
>status and function of required writing courses in the past twenty-five
>years.
>
>Below, we have appended a copy of the cover letter that accompanied this
>survey.  We include it here as a reminder of how VITAL your participation
>is to the success of this study--one which we plan to share with all of
>you once the surveys have been returned to us and we have had a chance to
>"run the numbers."  Remember that the return deadline is May 8, 1998.
>
>IF YOU DID NOT RECEIVE THIS SURVEY FROM US, please send a brief E-mail to
>mmmoghta@unm.edu
>and in the "subject" line type "1998 Composition Survey Project."  Please
>include your name and address and we will mail you a survey the next day.
>
>Thanks so much for your help,
>
>Alanna Cotch
>Kristen Hague
>Michael Moghtader,
>The University of New Mexico
>*************************
>
>April 6, 1998
>
>Dear Writing Program Administrator:
>
>We need your help toward replicating an important study of first-year
>composition programs.
>In a 1974 College Composition and Communication article, Ron Smith
>presented and analyzed the results of his survey of writing programs at
>four-year colleges and universities in the United States.  In consultation
>with our Writing Program Director, Dr. Wanda Martin, and with funding
>provided by the English Department here at the University of New Mexico,
>we are currently updating that study to reflect the important changes in
>college and university writing instruction that have occurred in the
>twenty-five years since Smith's findings were published.
>
>The enclosed survey asks questions about the administration and content of
>your school's writing program and will take about fifteen minutes to
>complete.  While most of the questions are multiple choice, some questions
>ask for one or two lines of explanation.  For more extended comments,
>please feel free to use the last page of the survey.
>
>We ask that you complete and return the survey in the enclosed
>postage-paid, business-reply envelop by May 8, 1998; or, mail your survey
>to The 1998 Composition Survey Project, Department of English, University
>of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico  87131.  If you prefer, you may fax
>your survey care of The 1998 Composition Survey Project at (505) 277-5573.
>
>When we receive the surveys and analyze the data, we intend to publish our
>findings in order to make available information that will be valuable to
>us all.   Thank you, in advance, for your participation in this project.
>
>Sincerely,
>
>Alanna Cotch            Kristen Hague           Michael Moghtader
>
>---------------------
> Michael Moghtader
> Department of English
> U. of New Mexico
> Albuquerque, NM 87131
> (505) 254-8459
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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At 11:30 AM 4/28/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Someone (perhaps on another list) posted the URL
>http://maude.nmsu.edu/essay/ last week which leads to the LSA essay
>grader.  On another site (which I cannot now locate) there is a test
>LSA/LSI grader which presents a passage for summary and allows you to
>submit a summary for grading.  I received two different grades for two
>cut-and-paste summaries I made by simply extracting sentences and
>combining them.  I did rather well on one; the other the grade was above
>average but the review said my writing was suspect and would need to be
>read by a human.  If they had run a unix diff program on the original and
>my summary, they might have noted that the sentences were basically
>identical.
>
>I believe anyone who knows the way the algorithm works can trick it, or at
>least make its mirrors smoke a bit.
>
>
>=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Excerpts from internet.listserv.wpa-l: 28-Apr-98 Re: Writing assessment
soft.. by Richard Haswell@FALCON.T
> Jay writes that the news about (another) attempt to duplicate human
> assessment of human writing with a machine "has to do with English (and
> other) professors perhaps being unable or unwilling to spell out how
> their grading schemes are truly 'un-mechanical.'"
>
> This comment has so many red-herrings in it, it is hard to know how to
> respond.  But here is a start.
 
If mine has "red herrings," yours merely repeats the kinds of prejudices
I was calling into question.  For the record, I was raising a 'devil's
advocate' position.  I didn't mean to attack you, Richard Haswell,
English Professor, personally, though you seem to think I did,
considering the defensive and patronizing tone of your message.  In any
case...
 
> (1) My "grading scheme" is the least of what I have to offer as an
> English professor.  What I do best is to advise a particular student how
> to improve a piece of writing and how best to keep improving their
> writing.  I'd buy the machine that can do that.  It's damn hard work.
 
I don't get it.  You have no piece of paper on which you explain, in at
least some rough way, how you grade?  You're a coach (no problem with
that), dammit, and your grading criteria just aren't that important?
Not a consideration worth your serious intellection?  Or are
articulating and printing your grading criteria simply beneath you?  If
I'm ejecting red herrings and spewing straw men, fill me in.  I'm really
*not* trying to attack you (well, maybe a little bit, but in the spirit
of inquiry).
 
> (2) Mechanical or unmechanical is not the issue.  I don't care if my
> imagination and interpretive skills and affective intuitions and
> knowledge about human nature and fund of life experience and
> moment-by-moment sizing up of the situation are mechanical or not.  The
> issue is whether an existing machine, say Landauer's new prodigy, can do
> what I do.  It can't.
 
And of course you've concluded this before even considering the
question.  "It can't"!  geez... This sentiment goes back to the
nineteenth century.  Not that having a history means it's wrong-- but
I'm just not satisfied with such simplistic claims.  "It can't" -- why
not?  Okay, if (1) humans have souls, and machines don't, and (2) having
a soul is necessary to evaluate essays, then I suppose humans are
uniquely qualified to evaluate essays, forevermore.  I can't argue
against that syllogism.
 
> (3) Why should English teachers "spell out" (I find this metaphor very
> telling)
 
How?  How is it telling?  On what grounds?  In what way? These are the
sorts of questions you need to be able to answer.  If I write in the
margins of a student paper, "telling!"  ought I not be able to explain
this?  Perhaps you think the answer is obvious, but perhaps to some it
is not?
 
What I really don't understand is this apparent deep commitment to
keeping certain things mysterious.  I submit that doing so is simply
consistent with one's inability and unwillingness to subject mysteries
to inquiry, based on a fear that one's prejudices come into question.
 
Why *shouldn't* English teachers (articulate, explain, analyze, define,
examine, probe) their grading (criteria, standards, assumptions,
systems, formulae, patterns, habits)?
 
>  Landauer's program cannot distinguish good sense from
> gibberish.
 
Can *you*?  If so, how?  Again, on what grounds? Using what criteria?
What are you afraid of?  That if I don't "get" your criticism without
asking such questions, then I must be a moron?  I'd be afraid to be a
student in your class.
 
> That's a pretty basic distinction, Jay.
 
One which I submit you may not be prepared to explain.
 
What bothers me most about your response is that instead of engaging
what I said with an open mind, you just tried to stomp me down by
repeating your own prejudices.  You suggest that your chief role is that
of "coach"-- so do I.  I love helping students improve their papers
however I can as do you.  I see myself as a caring yet critical teacher,
just as you do.  I strive to be fair, kind, clear, etc. in this effort.
What I don't get is why we seem to differ so dramatically on the
question of defining, explaining, and articulating grading criteria.  Or
am I misreading you entirely (it's possible).
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In my last couple of posts, I've just been trying to raise some
questions.  I didn't mean to rant or attack in any really mean-spirited
way.
 
I also may have confused "grading criteria" as a general category with
more specific category of "evaluative criteria" we use when marking
papers.  I'm most interested in the latter, and that's what I'd meant to
be referring to, but I got caught up in a fury.
 
If it would clarify my purpose somewhat, I'd said that Joe Williams
_Style_ is one of my favorites-- he really does an excellent job
articulating *why* certain stylistic choices work or don't work well.  I
noticed in his recent post that he actually began with a much stricter
set of criteria for his own explanations, but then realized that arguing
_Style_ through the lens of tranformational grammar really didn't serve
his purposes.  I think his explanations are very helpful-- they've
helped me do what I think is very important: state precisely to students
just what the heck is "wrong" with a given passage & what might be done
to improve them.  If a program could do a Williamsian style analysis,
that would really be neat-- and it MIGHT serve some people's purposes,
if not yours and mine.
 
- Jay
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BTW, why do people think _Style_ isn't good for younger undergrads?  I
run across plenty of problems in student papers that cry for a
Williamsian explanation.  I'd think bright 18-year-olds could comprehend
at least the basic ideas behind the nominalization stuff & the stuff
about agents, characters, actions, etc.
-JAY
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Virginia, can you use another paper for this panel.  I'm still scurrying
around looking for some place to speak at the next c's, and it looks like
I'll be focusing on research writing a good deal next semester.  Please l=
et
me know whether you have space left, and whether it would be worthwhile f=
or
me to draft out a proposal.  Thanks.  Linda
 
 
At 05:22 PM 4/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Folks,
>
>Back in February there was a brief discussion on this list concerning "R=
P
>and the Internet: Game Over."  (The "game over" was Todd Taylor's additi=
on
>to the subject line to signal the importance and inevitability of the
>Internet as source for research papers.)  Todd noted that we WPAs probab=
ly
>need to address at the curricular level the problem of students' sloppy
>use of Internet sources.  I absolutely agree, and am interested in
>hearing:
>       (a) how are you doing that?  or thinking about doing that?
>       (b) who is interested in joining a librarian colleague of mine and
>me to put together a 4 C's panel on this?
>
>In Marquette's FYE program, librarians present workshops that cover
>retrieval and evaluation techniques at the same time.  They focus on the
>particular rhetorical problems of the major writing assignments in our F=
YE
>program=92s more-or-less common syllabus.  They happen in a spectacular =
new
>computer classroom at the library that has access to the Web and Web-bas=
ed
>reference databases.  We've had great response from students and
>instructors, and we *think*--we've been told by someone active in ACRL
>(Association of College and Research Libraries) bibliographic instructio=
n
>work--that the level of collaboration between our two entities, FYE and
>library, is ahead of the game.  We've enjoyed the collaboration; we*ve
>both learned at lot from it, especially from writing an article together
>about it.  Since we think that what we=92re doing offers a valuable mode=
l
>for others, we would like to present our rationale and some workshop
>excerpts at CCCC in Atlanta, but I'm pretty sure that the way to get on
>the program with something like this is to find fellow panelists.
>
>So, who out there might be interested in joining us, either in helping t=
o
>define the problem or in presenting another approach to addressing it?
>The panel title could focus on either the faculty-library collaboration
>idea or the RP and the Internet idea.  A WAC angle (i.e., more specializ=
ed
>disciplinary discourse) would be a good piece, too.  There's one upper
>division sociology course that is using our model here so far.
>
>BTW, it would seem that collaboration between librarians and faculty is
>"hot" at the moment.  ACRL is sponsoring a
>"conference-within-a-conference" next year just for faculty-librarian
>teams.  Detroit, Apr. 8-11.  The title is "Student Learning in the
>Information Age."  ACRL conference Web page is
>       <http://www.ala.org/acrl/prendex.html>.
>
>Postmark deadline for CCCC proposals is two weeks from today, Friday.  I=
'd
>love to hear from people, on-list for further discussion of the issues,
>off-list for specific panel plans?
>
>Cheers, Virginia
>
>************************************************************************=
***
*****
>Virginia A. Chappell
ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
>Associate Professor                                 Office phone:
414.288.6859
>Department of English
>Marquette University - Box 1881
>Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
>************************************************************************=
***
*****
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curricu=
lum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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At the request of an adjunct professor in our English department, I am
looking for suggestions for a textbook or textbooks for a course entitled
"Advanced Grammar."  This course is taken primarily by Education majors, who
need it in order to obtain English certification at the high school level.
Here is the course description:
 
        "Beginning with a historical framework, this course will explore
modern English grammar (traditional, structural, and transformation) in
light of how it informs our work with Standard American English.  This
course will also investigate the rules and systems underlying the grammar of
English and investigate methods and approaches to the teaching of English
grammar."
 
As you can see, this course has multiple goals which seem difficult to
satisfy in one text.  The text used this semester was _A Survey of Modern
Grammars_, 2nd edition, by Jeanne Herndon (1976).  This text has a thorough
discussion of the development of various theories about grammar, but only a
brief chapter on how one might apply these concepts in the classroom to
teach grammar.
 
Do we need two textbooks, perhaps?  One for a historical framework and one
for strategies for teaching grammar?  I'm just beginning to read _Teaching
Grammar in Context_ by Constance Weave (NCTE: 1996).  Has anyone else read
or used this book?  If so, what are your reactions to it? Would it be
appropriate for this course?  Does anyone have other suggestions?
 
Given the recent discussion on this list on how to define and teach grammar
in the context of a composition classroom, I'm looking forward to hearing
your suggestions.  Thank you.
 
---------------------
Marcy Trianosky                         Hollins College
Director, The Writing Center            P. O. Box 9526
Phone:  (540) 362-6576                  Roanoke, VA  24020
FAX:    (540) 362-6642
e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
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Date sent:  28-APR-1998 16:00:06
 
 
I like UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH GRAMMAR  by Martha Kolln
Macmillan
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I hope that you have my completed survey by now.
Best,
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Mon, 27 Apr 1998, <michael>mmmoghta@mail.unm.edu wrote:
 
> Dear Writing Program Administrator:
>
> We here at the University of New Mexico are currently engaged in a project
> that surveys the changes in "required composition" programs at four-year
> colleges and universities nationwide since Ron Smith published his
> findings from a similar survey in his 1974 *College Composition and
> Communication* article, "The Composition Requirement Today: A Report on a
> Nationwide Survey of Four-Year Colleges and Universities."
>
> Two weeks ago, we sent out over 700 surveys, which were addressed to the
> "Writing Program Director" c/o the English Department.  We hope by now
> that one of these surveys has made its way to you and that you have found
> some time to fill it out and return it to us so that we may begin to
> compile data that will give us all a sense of what has changed in the
> status and function of required writing courses in the past twenty-five
> years.
>
> Below, we have appended a copy of the cover letter that accompanied this
> survey.  We include it here as a reminder of how VITAL your participation
> is to the success of this study--one which we plan to share with all of
> you once the surveys have been returned to us and we have had a chance to
> "run the numbers."  Remember that the return deadline is May 8, 1998.
>
> IF YOU DID NOT RECEIVE THIS SURVEY FROM US, please send a brief E-mail to
> mmmoghta@unm.edu
> and in the "subject" line type "1998 Composition Survey Project."  Please
> include your name and address and we will mail you a survey the next day.
>
> Thanks so much for your help,
>
> Alanna Cotch
> Kristen Hague
> Michael Moghtader,
> The University of New Mexico
> *************************
>
> April 6, 1998
>
> Dear Writing Program Administrator:
>
> We need your help toward replicating an important study of first-year
> composition programs.
> In a 1974 College Composition and Communication article, Ron Smith
> presented and analyzed the results of his survey of writing programs at
> four-year colleges and universities in the United States.  In consultation
> with our Writing Program Director, Dr. Wanda Martin, and with funding
> provided by the English Department here at the University of New Mexico,
> we are currently updating that study to reflect the important changes in
> college and university writing instruction that have occurred in the
> twenty-five years since Smith's findings were published.
>
> The enclosed survey asks questions about the administration and content of
> your school's writing program and will take about fifteen minutes to
> complete.  While most of the questions are multiple choice, some questions
> ask for one or two lines of explanation.  For more extended comments,
> please feel free to use the last page of the survey.
>
> We ask that you complete and return the survey in the enclosed
> postage-paid, business-reply envelop by May 8, 1998; or, mail your survey
> to The 1998 Composition Survey Project, Department of English, University
> of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico  87131.  If you prefer, you may fax
> your survey care of The 1998 Composition Survey Project at (505) 277-5573.
>
> When we receive the surveys and analyze the data, we intend to publish our
> findings in order to make available information that will be valuable to
> us all.   Thank you, in advance, for your participation in this project.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Alanna Cotch            Kristen Hague           Michael Moghtader
>
> ---------------------
>  Michael Moghtader
>  Department of English
>  U. of New Mexico
>  Albuquerque, NM 87131
>  (505) 254-8459
>
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I use Weaver's Teaching Grammar in Context in my English Education
course, Writing in the Secondary Schools.  I've used it in graduate
classes as well.  I believe it's very helpful in giving students and
teachers a sense of the "teaching grammar" debate and how sentence
correctness is best learned.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Hi,
 
You may want to examine _Understanding English Grammar_ by Martha Kolln
and Robert Funk. It's in the 5th edition, I think, and is published by
Allyn and Bacon.
 
                                Donna
 
 
 
Donna N. Sewell
Writing Center Director
Assistant Professor of English
Valdosta State University
Valdosta, GA 31698
donna_sewell@hotmail.com
 
 
______________________________________________________
Get Your Private, Free Email at http://www.hotmail.com
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Jay, you may well have better students than I have.  I have tried using
Joe's book, which I admire tremendously, with Advanced Composition English
Majors here.  Basically, it was beyond their ken.  A lot of the revision
principles are difficult to apply, especially to lengthy and complex
passages.   So I decided never to attempt it with FY students.
 
I recommend that all the graduate students in our program work through it,
however.
 
BTW, I seem to recall knowing from some years ago that Joe disagrees, and
believes his book can be used with FY students.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Jay,
 
I do think that the principles that Williams identifies in  Style can be
used with first year students, but I also agree that the text itself
is a difficult text. I "extrapolate" from my well-worn copy each
semester to illustrate clarity, coherence, balance, and emphasis
(those four seem most appropriate to me for first year discussion).
 
I typically reduce Williams' text to four "lessons on style" (with
appropriate reference to Williams each time - several students have
purchased the text on their own initiative once I've indicated
what a great source it is, but it's always on their own initiative). I also
add to Williams' examples by culling through  books
that I keep on my shelf; for instance, this past semester, I had
students writing an argumentative researched paper on environmental
issues, so I pulled quotes from Leopold, Carson, Orr, etc.  By adding
additional examples that are appropriate to the topic at hand, I try
to illustrate both the syntactical issues and examine choices in diction
(particularly metaphor).
 
Since I typically change topics every semester, I find that this
exercise (seeking out simple, compound, and complex sentences and
short paragraphs) - illustrating clarity, coherence, balance, and
emphasis as well as word choice and metaphor - really helps first year
students. Many of them use the examined quotes as
introductions or conclusions in their papers (since I give them the
"lesson" during their drafting periods), so they are also practicing selectivity
in their use of sources.
 
It takes time, but it is a lot of fun putting together these lessons
for myself as well.
 
Lynne
 
Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
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Rich Haswell wrote:
 
>(3) Why should English teachers "spell out" (I find this metaphor very
>telling) their "schemes" (another telling metaphor)?  The burden of
>proof is on the new machines.  And how far the machinery has to go can
>be very simply shown.  As the news release kindly provided by Kurt
>Bouman shows, you can feed the "right" content words randomly into
>Landauer's program and it will "grade" it with a perfect score.  In
>other words, Landauer's program cannot distinguish good sense from
>gibberish.  That's a pretty basic distinction, Jay.
 
Yes, and further we still don't know what "gets better" means in the
experimental results.  If it just means students learn to get better scores
out of the machine, than as my canny seven-year-old would say, "du-uh, dad."
Computer games are made to be beaten.  But we can't be so fast to claim to
place the burden of proof where it would fall in a purely logical, academic
argument.  There is a cultural logic, clearly accepted unanimously by the
students, that favors the machine.  We're unrealistic if we think we do not
have the burden of proof here (well, at least those of us who do not yet
have tenure can't think that way).  We also should want that burden and be
happy to have a chance to meet it.
 
I don't agree with Jay that we're just dealing with bias here--Jay, Rich has
very powerful and thorough whole book's worth of backing for his claims.
It's okay to play devil's advocate about matters not yet considered, but
fairly annoying to ask people to re-state what they already have out in
copious record. And yet we need to acknowledge the enormous gap between what
composition insiders understand together and what a decision-making public
believes to be the case.
 
In which case, why _not_ spell out our schemes?  Why not seek computations
that can get close enough to them to be of marginal use?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Students often complain that the standards applied to their papers are an
utter mystery, that they are expected to shoot at a target whose nature and
location we will not share with them. You know the drill. In good faith and in
line with good practice, we respond to selected salient problems in a student
paper (we also respond to the good parts). The student revises in the areas we
have highlighted, resubmits the paper, and then we respond with a whole new
list of concerns that become evident as others are addressed, etc. Stdents
feel as if they are caught in some bottomless vortex leading to writing hell.
The automated response holds still; we keep upping the ante. Thus, I
understand why students might like the programmed responder.
 
In the last few years that I was teaching a lot of writing, I did try, for
each assignment, to involve students in determining the evaluative criteria
that would be applied to their papers in response to a given assignment. It
was a really good invention strategy (what needs to be in an adequate response
to this task?), it provided helpful writing and revising guidelines (they were
also willing to revise the criteria after we had had at least one go round
with the assignment), and students liked seeing their target and having some
hand in designing it. I still upped the ante on them, but I found that having
to "spell out my scheme" helped me to be more consistent and evenhanded in my
grading and responding and helped me to fashion better writing assignments.
Actually, doing this also obviated the need for mechanical programs since I
could respond to drafts very quickly. And I stopped hearing students say, "I
don't know what you want" once they saw "what the task requires."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Has anybody tried Peter Richardson's *Style:  A Pragmatic Approach* (Allyn &
Bacon, 1998)?  I used it in sophomore comp here this spring, with reasonable
success.  I had a bunch of fast-laners in the class, and they actually wanted
more.  Nobody found it impenetrable.  What the fast-laners wanted more of was
discussion of how style varies from one situation/community/task/etc. to
another.  But they definitely appreciated some work on their own prose style.
After all, style matters;  it's up to us to figure out how to teach it!
 
Becky Howard
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
F (817) 921-7709
RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
 
"Where are we going?  And what am I doing in this handbasket?"
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As usual, Dave is right-on here.  Getting students to "create" (with
some prompting, perhaps) commenting / grading criteria for each paper is
a good small group exercise that forces students to get intimately
involved with the rhetorical considerations of any assignment; it also
invests them in the peer review process, as they've had a say in what
we'll focus on.
 
When I get my students actively involved in deciding what we ought to
look for and respond to for any particular writing assignment, the
rhetorical situation becomes clearer to all of us; we all know what to
look for in each paper; we all, therefore, can help each other more by
making comments and suggestions appropriate to the rhetorical context.
 
Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David E. Schwalm [SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, April 29, 1998 8:19 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      No Subject
>
> Students often complain that the standards applied to their papers are
> an
> utter mystery, that they are expected to shoot at a target whose
> nature and
> location we will not share with them. You know the drill. In good
> faith and in
> line with good practice, we respond to selected salient problems in a
> student
> paper (we also respond to the good parts). The student revises in the
> areas we
> have highlighted, resubmits the paper, and then we respond with a
> whole new
> list of concerns that become evident as others are addressed, etc.
> Stdents
> feel as if they are caught in some bottomless vortex leading to
> writing hell.
> The automated response holds still; we keep upping the ante. Thus, I
> understand why students might like the programmed responder.
>
> In the last few years that I was teaching a lot of writing, I did try,
> for
> each assignment, to involve students in determining the evaluative
> criteria
> that would be applied to their papers in response to a given
> assignment. It
> was a really good invention strategy (what needs to be in an adequate
> response
> to this task?), it provided helpful writing and revising guidelines
> (they were
> also willing to revise the criteria after we had had at least one go
> round
> with the assignment), and students liked seeing their target and
> having some
> hand in designing it. I still upped the ante on them, but I found that
> having
> to "spell out my scheme" helped me to be more consistent and
> evenhanded in my
> grading and responding and helped me to fashion better writing
> assignments.
> Actually, doing this also obviated the need for mechanical programs
> since I
> could respond to drafts very quickly. And I stopped hearing students
> say, "I
> don't know what you want" once they saw "what the task requires."
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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>BTW, I seem to recall knowing from some years ago that Joe disagrees, and
>believes his book can be used with FY students.
>
I get mixed reports from people using _Style_ with first year students,
obviously depending on what their students can handle. I'm pretty sure that
the issues are relevant.  I've been doing a summer high school program for
the last couple of years with smart 11th graders (trying out some new stuff
on argumentation), and they--because they're smart and know it--display
most of the stylistic problems that afflict mature writers.  But the book
would make demands on them they aren't ready for.  (And it's only a six
week course)
 
But this specific issue raises a more general question that has puzzled me
some over the years. I'd be interested in your responses.  When we look at
everything else students are asked to do, other courses they're asked to
take, in science, economics, math, and so on, it is all quite demanding,
far more demanding than anything I've ever seen in any freshman comp
textbook.  I am struck that when textbook publishers ask for textbooks and
get ones that seem not by several magnitudes as demanding as, say,
bio-chemistry, but nevertheless do require some level of attentive reading,
the publishes blanch at the idea that we are not writing for some lowest
common denominator. I guess my question is this:  Do other introductory
courses in other academic areas require a higher level of intellectual
attention than introductory (or even advanced) writing courses?
Double-entry bookkeeping seems a whole lot more complicated to me than
working through the structure of a sentence.
 
Joe Williams
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I also agree that getting students involved in designing criteria for
evaluation is a good idea.  However, whole-class evaluation construction
assumes a particular pedagogy that many writing teachers no longer
practice, or at least do not practice in all writing classes or all
writing assignments. Greg's comment below indirectly points to this
pedagogy:
 
> When I get my students actively involved in deciding what we ought to
> look for and respond to for any particular writing assignment, the
> rhetorical situation becomes clearer to all of us; we all know what to
> look for in each paper; we all, therefore, can help each other more by
> making comments and suggestions appropriate to the rhetorical context.
 
What is implied here is that a writing assignment with a limited and
shared rhetorical context has been constructed for the class.
 
If teachers are teaching writing through cases, individually designed
projects, and/or client-projects, whole-class evaluation criteria
construction isn't entirely effective.  The whole class can engage in
developing *some* broad criteria.  For instance, if a business writing
class is working on client projects but all the teams are writing some
sort of recommendation report, then the class can construct some broad
evaluation criteria for recommendation reports.  But because the
rhetorical contexts are not controled by the teacher and are probably
quite different from project to project, whole class evaluation
construction isn't entirely effective.
 
In this context, teachers can supplement whole class evaluation
construction with sessions in which particular teams construct criteria
for their specific projects.  Of course, if a teacher is looking at a
variety of individual projects and teaching several classes, this whole
process becomes extremely impractical.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I've stayed out of this thread for two reasons: it is really old news in
the area of assessment and I didn't like the harsh tone of the discussion.
But I will say that for twenty years or more those of us focusing on
assessment of writing have been urging the kind of teaching that David
describes in his recent post: clarifying the criteria for assessment as
part of the assignment itself, making these criteria both public and
clear, and so on.  This is one positive way that involvement in writing
assessment helps us and our students in our classrooms.
 
The machine scoring issue has also been around for a long time (remember
scantrons?) and I recall the attempt in the 70s to use cloze testing as
another version of it.  ETS has been doing research in this for decades,
without much to show for it; see the essay by Hunter Breland in the MLA
book Assessment of Writing. With the GMAT now composed entirely
electronically and scored by readers at computer screens, ETS has a
computer program at work, comparing its scoring to human scoring. ETS, to
its credit this time, has not gone off half-cocked as the psych profs have
at AERA and at news conferences, but is keeping quiet until it really
has something credible, if it ever does.
 
The problem for writing teachers is the reductive definition of writing as
a meaningless product to be graded and nothing else.  But attention to
scoring criteria leads to better teaching by professors and better writing
by students, who still too often have little sense of what we want or how
we will respond when we give assignments.
                                        --Ed White
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I have also avoided speaking to the matter of assessment software,
probably because it send shivers up my spine to think of it. But, I
thought I'd refer some interested people here to Richard Miller's
important comments on assessment as they appear in _JAC_ 16.1 (1996).
His article is titled "What Does It Mean to Learn?  William Bennett, the
Educational Testing Service, and a Praxis of the Sublime."
 
Miller's article is inspirational, problematizing the gap between
meanings of "education" and those of "assessment" in important and
necessary ways.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Joe and WPAers,
 
How many who have taught or do teach Joe's book in their courses (first
year comp, upper-division, graduate) have used it as a way to discuss how
we conceptualize style at a particular historical, cultural, and social
moment.
 
As I have been rereading Joe's book for my own prose, I have been struck
by the historical, cultural, and sociological ideology it seems to
reflect. In other words, Joe's book seems to be situated in a particular
moment and to represent particular values that can be traced to such
things as Thomas Spratt's and Francis Bacon's "scientific essay" (clarity,
cohesion, etc.); American pragmaticism and Dewey (many of Joe's examples
of good writing are taken from popular documents such as Paine's _Rights
of Man_ while many of the "bad" examples represent specialized forms of
Academic discourse); narrative theory (the subject as agent, the verb as
action), ect. . . .
 
Again, I am curious how many people have addressed these issues as well as
how they have addressed them.  Furthermore, I am curious if people have
offered alternatives written from a different ideological perspective.
 
I ask these questions because I think Joe's book could be a good way of
opening up these sorts of discussions.
 
 
Thanks,
 
 
M. Todd Harper
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Like Joe, I have often wondered about how students in other disciplines manage
the reading levels in textbooks in intro courses in other disciplines. An
interesting light to cast on this is to check the number of students who
actually buthe textbooks. Such studies have been done, and I don't recollect
exact figures. But I do recall that the number of students who get through
courses successfully without using the textbook is surprisingly high. Students
find ways of dealing with materials that are presented in ways that are
incomprehensible. There are overt and covert publishing industries based on
this--starting with Cliff's Notes and other "study guides." Joe's question is
similar to one that has bugged me for years: to what extent does students'
abaility to learn determine the content and scope of introductory chemistry or
economics?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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m. todd harper wrote:
>
> Joe and WPAers,
>
> How many who have taught or do teach Joe's book in their courses (first
> year comp, upper-division, graduate) have used it as a way to discuss how
> we conceptualize style at a particular historical, cultural, and social
> moment.
>
> As I have been rereading Joe's book for my own prose, I have been struck
> by the historical, cultural, and sociological ideology it seems to
> reflect. In other words, Joe's book seems to be situated in a particular
> moment and to represent particular values that can be traced to such
> things as Thomas Spratt's and Francis Bacon's "scientific essay" (clarity,
> cohesion, etc.); American pragmaticism and Dewey (many of Joe's examples
> of good writing are taken from popular documents such as Paine's _Rights
> of Man_ while many of the "bad" examples represent specialized forms of
> Academic discourse); narrative theory (the subject as agent, the verb as
> action), ect. . . .
>
> Again, I am curious how many people have addressed these issues as well as
> how they have addressed them.  Furthermore, I am curious if people have
> offered alternatives written from a different ideological perspective.
>
> I ask these questions because I think Joe's book could be a good way of
> opening up these sorts of discussions.
>
> Thanks,
>
> M. Todd Harper
 
In my *graduate* class, we discuss the "American values" basis of Joe's
privileging of agent, action, clarity, concision, and emphasis. The
*individual* as doer, maker, etc. We also discuss the fact that jargon
may be necessary for specialists, but that muddy jargon can be the result
of an elitism contrary to American democratic ideals--we are the only
ones who can understand ourselves. We had a good laugh last week when we
were using Martin Luther King Jr. as the perfect example for Joe's
chapter on "grace"--balance, etc.--and the computer put green squiggles
under most of the beautiful paragraphs in "Letter from Birmingham Jail."
Apparently the grammar-checker software doesn't feel the same way about
values of grace as Joe does! Or King, for that matter.
 
Alison
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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I'm teaching a graduate seminar in stylistics (mainly rhetorical, but some
literary and some linguistic approaches) this fall, and Joe's book is on the
syllabus.  It's there as a guide to the graduate students' own writing.  Todd's
right;  the book does speak to a culturally specific time and place.  But that
time & place significantly intersect with the work that graduate students in
English do;  hence it's an appropriate guide for their own writing.
 
Joe's book is also on my Stylistics syllabus as a model of how style is taught,
and hence as material for imagining and critiquing pedagogical stylistics in the
arena of undergraduate composition.  I'm looking forward to the discussions
ahead--on this list and in that seminar.
 
Becky Howard
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I think the primary "scheme" writing teachers use when responding to student
writng is an interpretative one, and in that scheme we try to be aware of our own
prejudices, which, as Gadamer might say, we couldn't read without anyway.  But we
also consider how the student is responding to the assignment we set for him or
her--the individual student responding in her own idiosyncratic way.  We also
consider what each student has done previously in her writing, and what we
believe is the next crucial developmental step we would like to see ther attempt
in  future writing.  Considering such an interpretative scheme, is it any wonder
that we might want to claim, as Hubert Dreyfuss would say, that computers can't
think ?  At least not "think" in a manner congruent with this specific rhetorical
and interpretative context.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Students often complain that the standards applied to their papers are an
> utter mystery, that they are expected to shoot at a target whose nature and
> location we will not share with them. You know the drill. In good faith and in
> line with good practice, we respond to selected salient problems in a student
> paper (we also respond to the good parts). The student revises in the areas we
> have highlighted, resubmits the paper, and then we respond with a whole new
> list of concerns that become evident as others are addressed, etc. Stdents
> feel as if they are caught in some bottomless vortex leading to writing hell.
> The automated response holds still; we keep upping the ante. Thus, I
> understand why students might like the programmed responder.
>
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I'm glad that we haven't dropped the subject of machine "evaluation" of
student writing.
As the news release on the Landauer system shows, its a very public
issue and one the public is remarkably ignorant about.  Every campus has
faculty who sincerely believe that computers can evaluate student
writing better than English teachers can.
 
I have a response to believers that actually sets them back a bit.  I
call it the gibberish test.  With every machine program so far built, I
point out, you can submit the right kind of gibberish to it and it will
accept it as OK.
 
So with spell-check program, send in "Bundle clock simple whittle of"
and it will respond, OK.
 
With Style checks, send in "We throw the bundle clock, if simple is
whittle," and it will mark it OK.
 
With Landauer's program, appparently, if the topic is (say) the Civil
War, you can send in something like "emancipation, Western territories,
Benjamin Wade, freed slaves, border states, secession, war powers" and
so on, and receive an OK grade.  Maybe you would have to throw in some
connectors, to keep the program from flagging your submission as
"unusual":  "emancipation, of the, Western territories, now, Benjamin
Wade, otherwise . . ." etc.
 
All this does is show that machine evaluation sill can't distinguish
between nonsense and sense, and that what they can distinguish is pretty
superficial.
 
Rich Haswell
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I think this matter of student reading ability is one of the big dark
secrets in American higher education.  At many institutions, perhaps most,
students do not, indeed, cannot read the texts that are assigned.  The
lecturer pretends that the students know the material, as do the students,
and the test shows that the students have memorized enough material from
the lectures to give it back on the test and pass the course.  Of course,
every school has some fine students who do read and understand the
material, but I would guess that to be a rather small minority.  One of
the constant arguments I hear from faculty resisting WAC is that there is
no point in assigning student papers because they can't write them, and
they can't write papers in part because they do not understand the
material very well. To confirm this pessimistic conclusion, just ask your
upper division students to write a summary of something assigned in class.
As soon as students must write, this pretense of understanding is revealed
and so we in comp studies wind up with less advanced texts.  --Ed White
 
 
On Wed, 29 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Like Joe, I have often wondered about how students in other disciplines manage
> the reading levels in textbooks in intro courses in other disciplines. An
> interesting light to cast on this is to check the number of students who
> actually buthe textbooks. Such studies have been done, and I don't recollect
> exact figures. But I do recall that the number of students who get through
> courses successfully without using the textbook is surprisingly high. Students
> find ways of dealing with materials that are presented in ways that are
> incomprehensible. There are overt and covert publishing industries based on
> this--starting with Cliff's Notes and other "study guides." Joe's question is
> similar to one that has bugged me for years: to what extent does students'
> abaility to learn determine the content and scope of introductory chemistry or
> economics?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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I, too, have wondered why (it seems) students expect to be able to write
good essays without expending the kind of time, cognitive effort,
attention, etc., that they might on a calculus or physics assignment.
I've even had moments of self-doubt (lots actually) when I would look
around and kind of conclude that the style or form of thinking that I
and others in my field do when putting together an essay is just not as
complex or difficult as that of physicists or mathematicians or social
scientists.  I've seen papers & reviews of papers submitted for
publication in big pysch journals, for example, and it just blows me
away.  The level of thought, care, and research, along with the multiple
areas of highly specialized and complex knowledge forms (such as an
ability to interweave numerous theories of social behavior as well as an
ability to choose and execute complex statistical analyses) is plain
intimidating.  I mean, looking at the latest issues of CCC or RSQ or
whatever, I often find myself thinking, well, this took *some* thought &
probably a fair amount of time to put together, but these claims &
arguments & statements are just NOT as intellectually complex and/or
demanding as the average published psych. study.  I just keep telling
myself that I really am engaged in rigorous forms of thinking that
require years of preparation to achieve, but it doesn't always help.
 
(BTW, I know one obvious response will be that if my recent, hostile,
ill-concevied posts are any indication, then my self-doubts are
justified.  I'm having faith in the charity of others who might see
themselves having usch self-doubts, and NOT assuming that my own case is
exemplary).
 
- Jay
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Joe Williams asks
>Do other introductory courses in other academic areas require a higher
>level of intellectual attention than introductory (or even advanced)
>writing courses? Double-entry bookkeeping seems a whole lot more complicated
>to me than working through the structure of a sentence.
 
I'm reminded here of Kellogg's finding that "the levels of [cognitive]
effort measured for undergraduates for fairly simple writing tasks are
matched only by those seen among expert chess players engrossed in move
selection." To my mind, the difficulty of our courses is not in the
principles, per se. Rather, the difficulty is in what we ask students to do
with those principles. While the  principles involved in
Physics/Chem/Calc/C+ I are complex, the applications to which the student
puts those principles are (as I recall them) focused and  well-bounded.
 
In a FYC class, on the other hand, the principles are relatively simple;
however, we (too often) reinforce these principles by asking students to
apply a welter of them in a single academic essay. I'd guess that the
cognitive difficulty of FYC comes not so much from mastering individual
principles in isolation, but from learning the implications of hierarchical
interactions between principles.
 
Through Greg Colomb's influence, I've taught a range of undergraduate
courses using Style-ish frameworks. My experience has always been that the
students have  no problem articulating the principles or applying them in
isolation; even for first years, talking the talk is easy.
 
Jon D'Errico
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Kathy,
 
Thanks for offering to teach a fourth class.
 
Go ahead and make copies.  We'll split the costs with L.S.
 
Thanks a lot,
 
L.
 
 
At 10:05 AM 4/29/1998 -0700, you wrote:
>Like Joe, I have often wondered about how students in other disciplines
manage
>the reading levels in textbooks in intro courses in other disciplines. An
>interesting light to cast on this is to check the number of students who
>actually buthe textbooks. Such studies have been done, and I don't recollect
>exact figures. But I do recall that the number of students who get through
>courses successfully without using the textbook is surprisingly high.
Students
>find ways of dealing with materials that are presented in ways that are
>incomprehensible. There are overt and covert publishing industries based on
>this--starting with Cliff's Notes and other "study guides." Joe's question is
>similar to one that has bugged me for years: to what extent does students'
>abaility to learn determine the content and scope of introductory
chemistry or
>economics?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
Larry W. Burton
Dept. of Writing & Linguistics
Georgia Southern University
912-681-0236
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>In my *graduate* class, we discuss the "American values" basis of Joe's
>privileging of agent, action, clarity, concision, and emphasis. The
>*individual* as doer, maker, etc.
 
This very shrewd observation opens up more issues than one might think.
James, Dewey, and Rorty have made a big difference in my thinking about a
lot of things, but before I open the can of worms, let me give as brief a
self-account as I can about what I think the ideological grounds of _Style_
are.
 
1.  Readers come first. Clarity, etc. are not in the text or in the writer;
clarity is a  judgment displaced from our experience of reading.
 
2.  What counts is not what happens when someone is reading, but what
happens when the reading is finished.  What is remembered, acted on,
stored, integrated with everything else we know.  What that means, I think,
is that the fine grain polishing of style probably adds up over the long
haul, but individual choices such as between "I decided" and "I made a
decision" have slight local impact on memory.
 
I have a test for this, incidentally, in case anyone wants to give it a
shot.  I've rewritten all of Federalist #10 into as close an agent/action
style as I could get it, asked students to read it, and then discussed it
with them.  Before anyone reaches for an ax handle, I add that I also had
them then read the original.  My wholly subjective judgment is that they
understood Fed 10 better in its "clearer" version (their experience).  The
question is this:  what long term damage has been done to their "true"
understanding of Fed 10?  If you had a roomful of people half of whom had
read it in the orignal and half of whom had read it in its revised version
and everyone was working from memory, could you distinguish the two groups?
 
3. (Therefore) In judgments about whether to shade on the side of our own
sense of complexity and the reader's need to understand, shade in favor of
the reader.
 
4. There is no one-to-one correlation between language and "reality."  The
Spratt/Royal Society/. . . version of truth in language can't be taken
whole. Both of these are exactly true:  I sold John a gram of cocaine.
John bought a gram of cocaine from me.  One makes me the responsible agent,
the other John.  It is not possible not to spin the expression of an idea.
 
5.  Nevertheless, there are preferences so deeply entrenched in our
cognitive operations. And that preference is for an agent/action kind of
style.  That preference can take the form of preferring an abstract
agent/topic/subject in subjects.  But that can be managed.  The old/new
preference comes about as close to a foundational(read "default" if you
prefer) principle of style as I can imagine.
 
6.  I think where ideology shows up most prominently is among
post-modernists who claim for "difficulty" a privileged place in
understanding.  And so they defend the complexity of their prose as a
necessary consequence of their groundbreaking thinking.  (That is, of
course, belied by most really revolutonary writers, whose writings we can
hold up as models of clarity.)  But when you push that claim a bit further,
you get this consequence:  "I may write in difficult ways, but you must
read it, because I am in control here.  I assume you have the leisure and
the resources that let you devote lots and lots of your time to working
through what I've written.  I will make no compromises, because that would
compromise what I want  to say in the way I want to say it. You must submit
yourself to the discipline of unpacking my meaning."  That's a bit of a
caricature, but not much; there are out and out claims of that sort.
 
To the degree there's an American pragmatism at work here, it's not in the
conscious choice of human agents as subject/topic/actors, but in the fact
that that's the default choice of readers on what I think are substantially
cognitivist grounds.  The choice is human character as agent/subject/topic
is a consequence of that.
 
But here's the can of worms. One could make the argument (and I have on
occasion made it) that there is in a "clear" style connections to
right-wing ideology, if by "clear style" we mean human agent as
subject/topic.  Compare these:
 
Guns don't kill, people do.
Gun deaths result from the too-easy availability of handguns.
 
Homosexuals choose their sexual orientation.
Homosexuality is a consequence of genetic disposition.
 
Unemployed people just don't want to work.
The lack of jobs and educational opportunities are the cause of unemployment.
 
Teenagers get themselves pregnant because they have no self-control.
Teen-age pregnancy is a consequence of inadequate sex education.
 
People with so-called "learning disabilities" cannot be given special
consideration on timed tests, because they have to be judged on their
merits.
 
Learning disabilities prevent some people from demonstrating their true
abilities, and so test conditions should acknowledge their differences.
 
 
I think these reasonably reflect something like a left/right set of
positions.  Notice that the right makes the human figure the responsible
agent; the left makes an abstraction the responsible agent.  It would be
possible to revise them, of course:
 
Deaths from guns aren't caused by guns but by behavior.
People kill people because they can get guns too easily.
 
The lack of employment among poorer people is a result of their lack of desire.
People don't work because they cannot find jobs.
 
etc.
 
But I  feel a kind of stylistic twinge there, a kind of odd disjunction
between belief and language.  But that's not the bottom of the can:
 
There is a body of research and theorizing in cog psych called "attribution
theory."  In essence, it claims that we can predict how people will assign
causation, depending on point of view, connection to the situation, what's
at stake, how much knowledge we have about the issues.  To vastly
oversimplify:  The basic split is between assigning causation to human
agency or to circumstances (where the choice is relevant, of course) It is
no accident, they claim, that when a man is asked why a woman (whom he
dislikes) succeeds in business, it is more likely (note the strong hedge)
that he will attribute it to luck, good connections, etc. than to personal
ability or effort:  It was not her doing, but circumstances.  When asked
about a man (he likes), he is more likely to attribute it to ability,
effort,and  character than to luck or connections:  It was not
circumstances, but his doing.
 
If and when the Bulls lose, I will attribute their loss to bad luck,
injuries, the string just ran out.  If the Jazz beats them, I will
attribute their success to the breaks, home team advantage, the altitude,
whatever.
 
The last worm in the can:  It appears that the more you know about
something, the more likely you re to attribute events to circumstances than
to human agency.  Now this is not exactly rocket science:  Tolstoy spent
the last 50 or so pages of _War and Peace_ making this point.
 
Lest you think this applies only to trivial issues, here excerpts from a
couple of recent book reviews:
 
"Ultimately,  [the book] reflects a clash of mutually exclusive (and
inevitably self-serving) belief systems:  attorneys believe that blame can
be assigned, doctors believe that bad outcomes occur."
Perri Klass,  review of Damages, by Barry Werth.New York Times Book Review,
 2/22/98, p. 24
 
 
"My only concern about Volkan['s psychoanalytical] approach is that it
places disproportionate emphasis on the purely psychological.  His chapter
on the former Yugoslavia, for instance, dwells impressively on [the] Serb
[response to] historical myth but does so to the almost total exclusion of
the political, constitutional and circumstantial factors surrounding the
violent breakup of the country."
 
Shashi Tharoor, review of  Bloodlines:  From Ethnic Pride to Ethnic
Terrorism, by Vamik Volkan, Washington Post National Weekly Edition,
12/16/98, p. 34
 
Lots of worms in can, some psychological, some ideological, some pragmatic.
 
Joe Williams
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One of my grad students, in response to Williams' post (below).
 
A
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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> Double-entry bookkeeping seems a whole lot more complicated to me than
> working through the structure of a sentence.
 
That's because he's an English major, ;).  What Williams has forgotten
here is that which is so hotly debated in all recent articles on jobs
for Ph.D's in the humanities--namely, that high achievement in the
humanities (or in English, in our case) is not quantifiable in the same
way as achievement in the sciences or in mathematics.  The measurability
of student results gives the publishers data they can use to construct a
rationale for the relative difficulty of their texts in the sciences or
math.  The bias for the quantifiability of results probably affects the
choices they make about grammar texts--because student writing seems to
be so poor, they might think there is a greater need for basic texts
that repackage the same material rather than challenging texts that ask
students (and teachers) to step up their efforts.  An analogy might be
that if students can't do long division (s-v agreement), they cannot
move up to algebra (constructing arguments).  The iterative nature of
learning to write well does not provide a publisher with a convenient
curve along which to plot student progress and on which to base a series
of progressively more complex texts on writing.  We just don't learn
writing that way.
 
This dismaying phenomenon has made itself felt throughout all branches
of the humanities and can be seen in the lack of f/t tenure-track jobs
for new Ph.Ds and the increasing reliance on p/t faculty.  It's the
quantifiability problem.  To be flippant, what has John Milton done for
me lately?  How the humanities can make themselves economically
indispensible to higher education is the question that faces professors
and administrators in liberal arts departments.  The question is a
stupid one, or at least, ill-framed.  Still, I believe this is the
bottom-line thinking that must be addressed, somehow.
 
Two cents.
 
--------------190368FE7D16--
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Excerpts from internet.listserv.wpa-l: 29-Apr-98 Re: Writing assessment
soft.. by Richard Haswell@FALCON.T
> All this does is show that machine evaluation sill can't distinguish
> between nonsense and sense, and that what they can distinguish is pretty
> superficial.
 
Two questions: do you assume that machines "can't" distinguish between
"sense and nonsense" in the sense that currently they don't perform the
tasks you'd like them to, or in the sense that they, qua machines, could
*never* do what you do?
 
Second: you belittled me before for not seeming to grasp the difference
between what machines can do & what humans can do, but I guess your
belittlement of me was a justifiable tone to take in response to my
earlier inflammatory and ambiguous posts.  Still, I do wonder what you
would offer as the "top ten criteria for distinguishing sense from
nonsense" in printed texts.  Part of my nasty tone was rooted in my
(perhaps) mistaken idea that you really were just pulling the old,
"machines shall never do what humans do", on whatever grounds.  Assuming
that's not your position, and assuming that not everyone has read your
book just yet (promise: I will look at it), could you articulate just
what your 'top 10 is' and in particular how you think that computer
software is currently incapable of analyzing texts for such criteria?
Of course, if the answer really is "spelled out" (sorry) very explicitly
in your book, just say so, and I'll come back to the list only once I've
read the book.
 
I'll take a shot at it first: A machine can never, and likely will
never, be able to guess at the what the author might have "meant" to say
and suggest useful alternatives, because far too much contextual
knowledge is needed to do so.  So if "evaluation" is part of an ongoing
writing *process* and not where the buck stops, then software assessment
probably will never be very useful.  Unfortunately, I'm guessing that
the very idea of writing as a part of an ongiong social process isn't
important to the folks who would use such automation.
 
- Jay
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On Joe Williams' comments: Wow. That was a good read.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
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Perhaps relevant to a current thread.  Source unknown (it's from an email
post).
 
 
"Never offend people with style, when you can offend them with substance."
 
                                --Sam Brown, _The Washington Post_
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[Apologies to those who've received more than one copy of this
announcement. -JS]
 
CALL FOR PROPOSALS
For the Virtual Preconference Sessions: May 13-26, 1998
 
NAU/WEB98: "IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WEB PIONEERS"
 
Sponsored by Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff
(in collaboration with the Western Cooperative for Educational
Telecommunications)
 
For the virtual portion of the conference, May 13-26: You are invited to
share your expertise, experience (action- or research-based), and ideas by
"presenting" a brief (1000-3000 words) paper (to be posted on the
conference web page) discussing the pedagogical and instructional design
decisions behind the materials appearing on your course pages;
presentations should be designed to actively involve the conference
participants in online discussions.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------
     SEND PROPOSALS TO: Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu>
   LENGTH OF PROPOSALS: 10-20 lines
DEADLINE FOR PROPOSALS: May 7, 1998
   DEADLINE FOR PAPERS: May 11, 1998
       LENGTH OF PAPER: 1,000-3,000 WORDS
                FORMAT: Standard ASCII text
-----------------------------------------------------------
 
Here are some possible paper topics:
 
"What are the elements of a good WEB course?"
"How do I assess student learning?"
"What institutional policies will have to change?"
"How do we encourage more faculty to become involved?"
"Is a virtual campus right for us?"
 
Conference Themes
Pioneer Stories:
    Where we have been and what we have learned
Domesticating the territory:
    Helping mainstream faculty to use the web
    Course conversion: from face-to-face to multiple media courses
    Assessing student learning and course value
    Changing the rules: New policy needs for a virtual campus
    Web tools and techniques: making life easier for the settlers
Pioneer Futures:
    Where will the pioneers head next?
 
OVERVIEW
After a new land is discovered and traversed by intrepid pioneers, the
settlers gradually move in. While the pioneers are willing to endure
hardship and to travel uncharted wilderness, settlers need well-marked
trails and some sense of safety and order.
     On many campuses, pioneering faculty have struggled "to be there
first" as they developed the first web-enhanced and web-based courses. As
a result of their efforts, solid infrastructure, well designed tools and
readily accessible support are slowly developing.
 
Process
Experts from across the curriculum will present their courses as
springboards for interactive discussion of the conference themes.
Conference participants will have opportunities for networking and
informal interaction in roundtables and panel discussions and vendor
presentations. Papers will be made available to participants on a web-site
prior to the conference so that session time can be used for demonstration
and discussion. Invited software vendors will present and showcase their
products at formal conference sessions.
 
Who should attend?
This conference is oriented toward higher education faculty and corporate
trainers who are familiar with the World Wide Web and have an interest in
designing, developing, and supporting Web-based courses.
 
Virtual Session - May 13, 1998 through May 27, 1998
Papers for discussion will be linked to the Virtual Session web page, with
instructions for joining the discussion list that will be opened shortly
before the session commences.
 
For further information, go to http://www.nau.edu/nauweb98
 
For info re the f2f conference (5/28-30) contact Mauri Collins, Conference
Coordinator, at nauweb98@star.ucc.nau.edu. For info re the virtual
conference, contact Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu>
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Dear Joe,
 
I find your question very interesting, and I think some of the possible
answers may have bearing on the thread about computer evaluation of
writing as well.
 
About 20 years ago, a computer scientist (whsoe name I cannot remember off
the top of my head) began developing what he called "expert systems" for
computers to engage in complex scientific analyses (as well as analyses in
other fields).  The attempt has proved successful in many areas of
chemistry, bio-chemistry, etc. where the analytical systems are highly
rule-governed and have high levels of closure.
 
However, the programming principles cannot be developed to help a computer
proceed with an effective analysis of even a children's story (not
interpretation, just meaningful analysis).  Why?  Because the structures
of language, interleaved with the patterns of imagery, narrative,
character, cultural context, etc. cannot be fully systematized to so high
a level of rule-governance and closure.  In short, complex quantitative
operations are simple for the machine, but simple discursive operations,
that a child can complete, will defeat the machine.  I would argue that it
has to do with the layered complexity of discourse processes.
 
In first-year courses that can be reduced to a systematic structure of
high closure, the processes become simple though the subject matter may
seem quite complicated.  Specialization in highly systematic environments
may not reveal the supposed intellectual sophistication we usually
associate with it.  Indeed, it may be in the integrative courses that
teach complex discourse processes, with all their cultural ambiguity and
variation, that the most sophisticated intellectual activity is going on.
Just because the system is complex does not mean that operating the system
requires sophistication, so long as the system is relatively
self-contained.  Open-ended systems, however, such as one finds in
discourse activities, become infinitely complicated.
 
So teaching first-year students the complexities of prose style may
require far higher levels of intellectual sophistication than teaching
them apparently complex, but highly closed, informations systems about
something such as chemistry or accounting.  What is more, the discourse
activities, like the children's story, require that a reader/writer be a
participant in a culture.  A machine may be the product of a culture, but
it does not have a culture, nor does it participate in a culture in the
same way the human being does.
 
In any event, I saw a parallel between these two threads, and I thought it
was an appropriate place to stick my two cents in.
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
 
 
P.S.  I also like your book, and I would be willing to experiment with it
in a first year course, though I have not do so yet.
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Benson at Carnegie Mellon did some research on college students reading
science texts.  She found that students had problems with text, illustrations,
and mismatches between both. "Experts" then looked at the same texts and
did not identify the same problems.
 
Benson also noted that rarely do authors, editors, etc. talk directly with
students about texts.  If this does not happen, how do we know that students
are understanding what we write? If there is no usability testing, how are
we sure that we are communicating with our audience?
 
I think these issues also apply to course content and scope.  It seems to me
that we have to be keenly aware of the needs of our audience and design
courses that reach them.  This means that we have to make sure they understand
what we develop. It is never an easy task but it is important one if
learning is to take place.
 
Given all this, do we still wonder why students fail to buy textbooks or
maintain interest in classes?  Fortunately, though, I think communicators can
help their colleagues to see the value of the audience-centered approach in
both the design of documents and in the development of courses.
 
Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
Technical Communication
Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
6001 S. Power Road
CNTR Building
Mesa, AZ 85206
U.S.A.
Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
barchilon.asu.edu
 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
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Vince,
 
I really like the point about distinguishing between complexity and
closure.  I wonder how these dimensions map onto problems vs. solutions.
 For example, is the proof of Fermat's last theorum a complex,
well-defined solution to a simple, well-defined problem?  Is a limerick
a simple, well defined solution to a simple, ill-defined problem?  How
would you describe Kant's work, given these terms?
 
- Jay
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Vince,
 
I really like the point about distinguishing between complexity and
closure.  I wonder how these dimensions map onto problems vs. solutions.
 For example, is the proof of Fermat's last theorum a complex,
well-defined solution to a simple, well-defined problem?  Is a limerick
a simple, well defined solution to a simply, ill-defined problem?  How
would you describe Kant's work, given these terms?
 
- Jay
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I couldn't find it on a brief search, but I'm pretty sure I've read a
neurological study indicating that writing uses more of the brain at once
than just about anything else non-specialists have to do.  My wife can
"read" a whole page of an orchestral score at one glance, a feat that never
ceases to amaze me; but it's a matter of being steeped in the structures.
We're steeped in the structures of language or we'd have never gotten here.
What we do looks so mystifying to our students that they think it comes from
an additional organ they didn't inherit.
 
The problem with our journals has been in large par a self-enforcingly wide
acceptance of a shallow "discourse community" theory.  We've been
navel-gazing, seeing "being aware of the on-going conversation" as in itself
one of the highest values.  It's been, figuratively (or, hey, literally) who
we know about, not what we know about that's mattered altogether too much.
But the flip side is that we do have to spend a good bit of time shaping the
politics of our practice--having "meetings" in print.  That can look
"light," but it's a function of our unusual and vital focus on what people
can actually do with our knowledge.  Linguistics journals, too, look
properly daunting; and if psychologists had to focus on successful
real-world applications in first-year courses, their business would look
enormously different.
 
Jon D'Errico wrote:
 
>Joe Williams asks
>>Do other introductory courses in other academic areas require a higher
>>level of intellectual attention than introductory (or even advanced)
>>writing courses? Double-entry bookkeeping seems a whole lot more complicated
>>to me than working through the structure of a sentence.
 
>I'm reminded here of Kellogg's finding that "the levels of [cognitive]
>effort measured for undergraduates for fairly simple writing tasks are
>matched only by those seen among expert chess players engrossed in move
>selection." To my mind, the difficulty of our courses is not in the
>principles, per se. Rather, the difficulty is in what we ask students to do
>with those principles. While the  principles involved in
>Physics/Chem/Calc/C+ I are complex, the applications to which the student
>puts those principles are (as I recall them) focused and  well-bounded.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Jay,
        Since I opened this particular angle, Do read Rich Haswell's book,
_Gaining Ground in College Writing_.  With _Style_, it's on my personal top
five list (and which of those five is on the very top just depends on who's
interested).  It's the deepest background available on why and how students
learn writing.  While it doesn't address your exact questions, it does
support much of Rich's stance in response to you.  I was sure he wouldn't be
vain enough to claim as much for his writing as he should, so I'm doing it.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 660-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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 Vincent Casaregola  wrote...
 
"About 20 years ago, a computer scientist (whose name I cannot
remember off
the top of my head) began developing what he called "expert systems" "
 
My candidate would be Joseph Weizenbaum (sp) who was the author of
a Rogerian based computer program called, I think, Eliza.  He talks about
this program and its outfall in "Computer Power and Human Reason" a
great book.
 
"to help a computer proceed with an effective analysis of even a
children's story (not interpretation, just meaningful analysis).  Why?
Because the structures of language, interleaved with the patterns of
imagery, narrative, character, cultural context, etc. cannot be fully
systematized to so high a level of rule-governance and closure."
 
I think we have to at least entertain the possibility that the concepts of
character, imagery, and such may be largely irrelevant to the computer
scoring of essays and other written material.  We may be able to get a
meaningful metric without them.  It seems to me that it is the carbon based
life form that is most likely to extract meaning from text and it will do so
with the tools that it brings with it to the task, a cognitive lamella as it
were.
 
 "will defeat the machine"
 
Are we at war?
 
Helmuts A. Feifs
SDPI, North Carolina
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This is a subject very close to my heart, since I spent about twelve years
of academic hiatus as a developmental editor of academic textbooks. Having
had experience with real undergraduate reading and writing skills as a TA,
I focused on making the texts I worked on accessible to the actual
audience of students. One of the problems with textbook writing is that it
is often not directed to that audience at all but to an audience of
acquisitions editors, reviewers, and colleagues who already know the
subject matter. Small wonder then that the textbooks confuse students
entering a course expecting to be TAUGHT subject matter rather than to
review material they already know. Unfortunately, very few publishers have
the money or the inclination to hire developmental editors to work on
their textbooks. Many books go to print directly from the author's disk,
and even if they are "edited," the editor is just a glorified proofreader
on a tight deadline. I think a lot of the problem boils down to
bottom-line economics. Until publishers think of student readers as their
buyers (rather than the teachers who order the books), they won't spend
money on tailoring the textbooks to the needs of the readers. And to
imagine that students have anything whatsoever to do with whether massive
quantities of books get ordered for the courses they take is idealistic in
the extreme. It's really up to teachers who care about their students to
demand books that the kids can read--and refuse to order ones they can't.
I'd like to see some studies done--and very publicly published--on what
makes a readable academic text so teachers would have something other than
instinct to go on. Gail Hapke
 
 
On Wed, 29 Apr 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> I think this matter of student reading ability is one of the big dark
> secrets in American higher education.  At many institutions, perhaps most,
> students do not, indeed, cannot read the texts that are assigned.  The
> lecturer pretends that the students know the material, as do the students,
> and the test shows that the students have memorized enough material from
> the lectures to give it back on the test and pass the course.  Of course,
> every school has some fine students who do read and understand the
> material, but I would guess that to be a rather small minority.  One of
> the constant arguments I hear from faculty resisting WAC is that there is
> no point in assigning student papers because they can't write them, and
> they can't write papers in part because they do not understand the
> material very well. To confirm this pessimistic conclusion, just ask your
> upper division students to write a summary of something assigned in class.
> As soon as students must write, this pretense of understanding is revealed
> and so we in comp studies wind up with less advanced texts.  --Ed White
>
>
> On Wed, 29 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> > Like Joe, I have often wondered about how students in other disciplines manage
> > the reading levels in textbooks in intro courses in other disciplines. An
> > interesting light to cast on this is to check the number of students who
> > actually buthe textbooks. Such studies have been done, and I don't recollect
> > exact figures. But I do recall that the number of students who get through
> > courses successfully without using the textbook is surprisingly high. Students
> > find ways of dealing with materials that are presented in ways that are
> > incomprehensible. There are overt and covert publishing industries based on
> > this--starting with Cliff's Notes and other "study guides." Joe's question is
> > similar to one that has bugged me for years: to what extent does students'
> > abaility to learn determine the content and scope of introductory chemistry or
> > economics?
> >
> > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > ___6001 South Power Road
> > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
>
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This is a repost. There was an error in the orginal call. I still hope
folks are interested.
 
--Kate
 
 
>Folks--Please note a correction in the CFP below. The dates for the CPTSC
>annual meeting are October 15-17, not October 11-13 as previously listed.
>Please distribute widely.
>
>***CALL FOR PAPERS***CALL FOR PAPERS*******
>
>1998 MEETING OF THE COUNCIL FOR PROGRAMS IN
>TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COMMUNICATION
>
>*******************************************
>
>The Council for Programs in Technical and Scientific Communication (CPTSC)
>will hold its 25th annual meeting October 15-17, 1998, in Lewes, Delaware.
>Our 25th anniversary conference is "Silver CPTSC by the Sea."
>
>POSITION PAPERS
>Position papers are invited on the conference theme, "The
>Ecology, the Environment, and the Evolution of Technical Communication."
>Subtopics include, but are not limited to
>
>       * the ecology of programmatic relationships with stakeholders such
>       as engineering colleges, university programs/administration,
>       local/national industries, and faculty development;
>
>       * the environments conducive to excellent technical and scientific
>       communication programs such as distance education and on-line
>       courses; and
>
>       * the evolution of programs including minors, graduate
>       concentrations and tracks, certificate and doctoral programs.
>
>Papers should discuss how these areas complement, complicate, or even
>challenge programmatic perspectives and issues in technical and scientific
>communication. Sample position papers are available at
>
>       http://english.ttu.edu/cptsc
>
>Position papers should focus on programmatic issues as opposed to reports
>of specialized research or discussions of particular teaching strategies.
>Typically, we have more submissions than we can accommodate, so relevant to
>the theme of the meeting and close attention to this call is important.
>
>The CPTSC conference emphasizes discussion rather than presentation. To
>that end, participants present five-minute papers in order to generate
>discussion. The audience includes people from new as well as established
>programs, and anyone with programmatic interests in technical and
>scientific communication. The CPTSC welcomes participants from secondary,
>community college,e or university levels as well as representatives of
>industry. The Proceedings includes the position papers, often in expanded
>versions. Only those papers presented are published in the Proceedings.
>
>Email submissions <mailto:dsbosley@email.uncc.edu> preferred, but you may
>send a one-page position paper on the conference theme, postmarked no later
>than July 1, 1998 to
>
>       Deborah S. Bosley, 1998 CPTSC Program Chair
>       Department of English
>       University of North Carolina at Charlotte
>       Charlotte, North Carolina 28223-0001
>
>CONFERENCE SITE
>The Virden Retreat Center of the University of Delaware is
>located in the historic ship-building town of Lewes on the Delmarva (for
>Delaware-Maryland-Virginia) peninsula, about 40 minutes from the nearest
>airport in Salisbury MD. The Center has two lodges housing up to 46 guests.
>Each room features a private bath, air conditioning, and a screened porch
>overlooking the surrounding wetlands. Lewes offers small B&Bs, and motels
>and hotels. Activities may include bird watching (guided by an
>ornithologist), a ferry ride and walkabout in Cape May NJ, and a shoreline
>tour guided by a member of Delaware's Marine Studies faculty. The beaches
>at Cape Henlopen State Park, which is one mile from the conference site,
>should be lovely  (temperatures in the 60s or low 70s).
>
>If you have questions about the conference site, e-mail
>Debby Andrews <mailto:dandrews@udel.edu> or
>Lili Fox-Velez <mailto:l.velez@pcps.edu>
>
>
>__________________________________________________
> Stuart A. Selber
> Technical Communication and Rhetoric Program
> Department of English, Box 43091
> Texas Tech University, Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
> 806.742.2507 (phone)
> 806.742.0989 (fax)
> mailto:selber@ttu.edu
> http://english.ttu.edu/faculty/selber/home.html
>__________________________________________________
>
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Catherine G. Latterell                           phone: (806) 742-2521
Associate Director of Composition                email: cgl@ttu.edu
Department of English                            fax:   (806) 742-0989
Box 43091                                        www: http://english.ttu.edu/
Texas Tech University
Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Along with Steve North, I was fascinated by Joe Williams' discussion of
what he sees as the philosophical and ideological underpinnings of his book
on STYLE.  And I also think he has things right, for the most part (which
is pretty rare for an author critiquing his own book).  But let me add two
perhaps lug-headedly practical comments of my own to the discussion:
 
1.  As a *writing* teacher, I'm less interested in a style-book's relation
to an ideology fairly abstractly conceived (e.g., pragmatism, conservatism,
etc.) as I am in the stylistic options it valorizes and those it tends to
shut down.  So when I've used STYLE in advanced writing classes, I've
usually asked students (1) to write a brief piece as much in Williams'
preferred style as they can (and to then reflect on how they did so), and
then (2) to write a piece in an *alternate* style (and to reflect on how
they did so).  For this second option, I *don't* mean that I ask students
to write in the sort of nominalized officalese that Williams correctly
disdains, but that they try to identify and practice a *third* prose style
that STYLE does not discuss.  That is to say, I'm much more interested in
documenting the  effects of a style than in tracing its lineages.
 
2.  And as for 1st-yr students--I think the exercises offered in STYLE are
well within their ken.  The difficulty for me has been that Pitt students
just don't seem to have the sort of stylistic problems that Williams tries
to address. Virtually all the sentences that most of 1st-yr my students
write are active and 10-15 words long.  Telling them to avoid unwieldy
passive constructions is like advising them to avoid cuffs on dress
slacks--it's just not an issue for people who only wear blue jeans.
 
For my own purposes as a writer, though, I've never found another book
nearly as useful as STYLE (though I probably have not demonstrated that
here).
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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This precisely matches the experience I have had in publishing. Until this
problem is much more widely publicized among the people who determine who
buys the books (namely, teachers) publishers will do squat about it. Gail
 
 
On Wed, 29 Apr 1998, MARIAN G. BARCHILON wrote:
 
> Benson at Carnegie Mellon did some research on college students reading
> science texts.  She found that students had problems with text, illustrations,
> and mismatches between both. "Experts" then looked at the same texts and
> did not identify the same problems.
>
> Benson also noted that rarely do authors, editors, etc. talk directly with
> students about texts.  If this does not happen, how do we know that students
> are understanding what we write? If there is no usability testing, how are
> we sure that we are communicating with our audience?
>
> I think these issues also apply to course content and scope.  It seems to me
> that we have to be keenly aware of the needs of our audience and design
> courses that reach them.  This means that we have to make sure they understand
> what we develop. It is never an easy task but it is important one if
> learning is to take place.
>
> Given all this, do we still wonder why students fail to buy textbooks or
> maintain interest in classes?  Fortunately, though, I think communicators can
> help their colleagues to see the value of the audience-centered approach in
> both the design of documents and in the development of courses.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> Technical Communication
> Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> 6001 S. Power Road
> CNTR Building
> Mesa, AZ 85206
> U.S.A.
> Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> barchilon.asu.edu
>
> "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
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Joe Williams, Could you please post your revised version of Federalist
#10.  I would very much like to share it with other teachers of
composition in our program along with your recent post.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Hmmm....I'm responding to Marian Barchilon's comments about the Benson
readability studies of scientific textbooks.  I've been reading WPA
only sporadically these days, so forgive me if I've missed the context
for this comment.
 
First, I'd love to read the Benson study--can you give us the full citation?
 
Second, I'm wondering about the conclusions you draw--that textbooks should
be audience-driven, and therefore should change the relationship betwee
visuals and text in order to communicate better with students.  Shouldn't
we instead change our teaching--if students don't grasp the connection
between visuals and text, if they don't understand how information is
carried by graphics and images, shouldn't we be teaching them this?  I
say this because of conversations with our WAC teachers in science
departments, who have noted the problems similar to the Benson findings--
that students read only the text, skip the graphics, etc.  But to
these scientists, the graphics are crucially important--they work with
the text to communicate meaning, they carry information that is NOT in
the text.  And because this is true (they say) of professional journal
articles and articles in magazines like _Science_ (not just in textbooks),
it is important to teach our students how to "read" text-and-image
together.
 
Which is not the same as teaching them how to read bad stuff--maybe your
criticism of textbooks is that they simply aren't well produced, that
they simply don't put text and image together in a communicative way.
 
Wini Wood
----------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
Wellesley, MA 02181
wwood@wellesley.edu
----------------------------------------------------------------------
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David's point is, as usual, insightful and is a good one.
 
But there are serious constraints, of course.  Who on this list has not had the experience
of a student saying, "But why didn't you tell me that *before* I wrote it?"  Then one can
invariably point to the place in the textbook where the explicit point was made and, at
least in our legal writing program, the assignment sheet itself usually articulates the
expectations.
 
In addition to the text and the assignment sheet, I have a series of feed-forward sheets
(like feedback, but intended to avoid problems).  These feed-forward sheets are a
compilation of the most common types of feedback that I need to give year in and year out on
the particular assigned writing.  And we give those to the students before they write.
 
But, we still get the comment that we didn't tell them what was expected.
 
And why does this happen?  Because until you see it, you can't see it.  It is like those
optical illusion pictures that one must stare at to see the elephant or what-have-you -
until you see it, you can't see it.
 
Most third year students experience the sense of being puzzled by why the first year writing
problem was so difficult for them - since by the time they are 3d year students they can see
that it is a fall-down easy assignment.  The trick is, of course, that they have
internalized the standards and developed an understanding of the context without which the
first year writing assignments and standards seem bizarre.  We provide them with help in
building that context, but it just takes time.
 
So, even with help in understanding the context, explicit statements of expectations, feed
forward, and all the rest, students still feel that we didn't tell them what was expected.
The real problem is that they were not at that time able to hear what was being said.
 
Until you see it, you can't see it.
 
Or as a radiologist once put it:  "you have to believe it to see it."
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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It appears to me that many of us favor specialized rubrics and highly
specified assignments -- and eschew efforts to establish broader
"standards" for judging writing.  (I may be wrong, but that's the
impression I'm getting.)
 
However, if we adopt such a bias, then we must forego discussion of
writing "ability" -- i.e., of students' ability to shift among purposes,
audiences, contexts, topics -- and, presumably, of our ability to improve
theirs.  Isn't it necessary to have some kind of cross-disciplinary,
cross-assignment standards defining good, mediocre, and poor writing if we
hope to improve students' writing?  If we claim to chart "basic" and
"advanced" levels?
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
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On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Helmuts Feifs wrote:
 
>  Vincent Casaregola  wrote...
>
> "About 20 years ago, a computer scientist (whose name I cannot
> remember off
> the top of my head) began developing what he called "expert systems" "
>
> My candidate would be Joseph Weizenbaum (sp) who was the author of
> a Rogerian based computer program called, I think, Eliza.  He talks about
> this program and its outfall in "Computer Power and Human Reason" a
> great book.
 
You might try Terry Winograd (PhD. MIT 1972) now at Stanford and
relatively well known in AI and cognitive psychology circles.  He used to
be particularly interested in natural language analysis and in ways to
define naturalistic situations using machine-based procedural models.
One of his publications is "Procedures as a representation for data in a
computer program for understanding language" (MIT 1971).  Winograd used M.
A. K. Halliday's grammar in the program described in that paper.  I am not
sure of the date, Winograd was one of the designers of "block world" using
the expert system SHRDLU.  I would gues about 1972 or 73.  I read about it
in a class in 1977.
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 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
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In the elementary school textbook world (ca. 1988) I was working as a
freelance editor for a small publishing/software house.  Our job was to
create programmed instruction to teach social studies.  We discovered that
students began to have trouble reading texts about grade four.  The odd
thing about this is that (at least then) that was also the grade at which
textbooks tended to be written by Ph.Ds from universities and also the
point at which the reading level of these texts tended to be above that of
the average reader in the class--as judged by age-standard cohorts.
 
By the seventh grade, many of the texts were actually written at 3-5
grades above the students' supposed levels.
 
So, in some fundamental way audience should be driving these texts more
than they are--unless of course the ability to read the texts is
supposed to be more a bar to jump over than it is a ladder to clearer
understanding.
 
On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Wini Wood wrote:
 
> Hmmm....I'm responding to Marian Barchilon's comments about the Benson
> readability studies of scientific textbooks.  I've been reading WPA
> only sporadically these days, so forgive me if I've missed the context
> for this comment.
>
> First, I'd love to read the Benson study--can you give us the full citation?
>
> Second, I'm wondering about the conclusions you draw--that textbooks should
> be audience-driven, and therefore should change the relationship betwee
> visuals and text in order to communicate better with students.  Shouldn't
> we instead change our teaching--if students don't grasp the connection
> between visuals and text, if they don't understand how information is
> carried by graphics and images, shouldn't we be teaching them this?  I
> say this because of conversations with our WAC teachers in science
> departments, who have noted the problems similar to the Benson findings--
> that students read only the text, skip the graphics, etc.  But to
> these scientists, the graphics are crucially important--they work with
> the text to communicate meaning, they carry information that is NOT in
> the text.  And because this is true (they say) of professional journal
> articles and articles in magazines like _Science_ (not just in textbooks),
> it is important to teach our students how to "read" text-and-image
> together.
>
> Which is not the same as teaching them how to read bad stuff--maybe your
> criticism of textbooks is that they simply aren't well produced, that
> they simply don't put text and image together in a communicative way.
>
> Wini Wood
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> Winifred J. Wood
> Director of the Writing Program
> Wellesley College
> Wellesley, MA 02181
> wwood@wellesley.edu
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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> Isn't it necessary to have some kind of cross-disciplinary,
> cross-assignment standards defining good, mediocre, and poor writing if we
> hope to improve students' writing?  If we claim to chart "basic" and
> "advanced" levels?
 
*If* we wish to make that claim, I think you're correct.  But this claim
makes the assumption that writers' "abilities" (their expertise) develop
in a time/space linear fashion.  That is, writers' abilities improve over
time and these abilities can be deployed/employed across contexts.  I
think (most) academic organizational structures/values still place us in
evaluative positions wherein we have to make arguments that writers'
abilities improve in a time/space linear fashion.
 
However, many of our theories/experiences of writing make alternate
claims.  We can see some ways that our scholarship and experience have
begun to reform academic organization, though.  Many courses that used to
be called "advanced" writing courses now hold such titles as "technical,"
"business," "scientific," and "non-fiction."  These titles make
institutional claims that counter (though without completely denying) the
linear time/space development of writing abilities.  They claim instead
that writing abilities are (at least in part) contextually sensitive.
 
In these course title changes, we can arguably see our disciplinary labors
creating new institutional spaces wherein we can construct legitimate
evaluation narratives "other than" the time/space linear developmental
narratives. In other words, we are not forced to make claims that writers'
abilities improve from basic/novice to advanced/expert; consequently, we
do not have to create cross-disciplinary, cross-assignment criteria for
good, fair, poor writing.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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That makes much sense, but unfortunately "the public" (and I think most of
us) still thinks in terms of the time/space continuum; i.e., they expect
youngsters' writing to improve over time, they expect graduate students to
write "better" than entering freshmen, and so on.  And, of course, that is
the message of Placement Exams (or portfolios), as no one I know of places
students into, say "Scientific Writing" rather than Freshman Composition.
Similarly, course grades and grades on papers presumably denote qualities
or levels of performance, and when our own writing is accepted/rejected,
presumably editors decide that some pieces are better, more appropriate,
etc., than others.  And finally, portfolios themselves (presumably)
represent "ability."
 
Ed Kearns
 
On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Timothy Peeples wrote:
 
> > Isn't it necessary to have some kind of cross-disciplinary,
> > cross-assignment standards defining good, mediocre, and poor writing if we
> > hope to improve students' writing?  If we claim to chart "basic" and
> > "advanced" levels?
>
> *If* we wish to make that claim, I think you're correct.  But this claim
> makes the assumption that writers' "abilities" (their expertise) develop
> in a time/space linear fashion.  That is, writers' abilities improve over
> time and these abilities can be deployed/employed across contexts.  I
> think (most) academic organizational structures/values still place us in
> evaluative positions wherein we have to make arguments that writers'
> abilities improve in a time/space linear fashion.
>
> However, many of our theories/experiences of writing make alternate
> claims.  We can see some ways that our scholarship and experience have
> begun to reform academic organization, though.  Many courses that used to
> be called "advanced" writing courses now hold such titles as "technical,"
> "business," "scientific," and "non-fiction."  These titles make
> institutional claims that counter (though without completely denying) the
> linear time/space development of writing abilities.  They claim instead
> that writing abilities are (at least in part) contextually sensitive.
>
> In these course title changes, we can arguably see our disciplinary labors
> creating new institutional spaces wherein we can construct legitimate
> evaluation narratives "other than" the time/space linear developmental
> narratives. In other words, we are not forced to make claims that writers'
> abilities improve from basic/novice to advanced/expert; consequently, we
> do not have to create cross-disciplinary, cross-assignment criteria for
> good, fair, poor writing.
>
> Tim Peeples
> Purdue University
> peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>
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Janet Murray in Hamlet on the Holodeck: The Futureof Narrativein
Cyberspace(1997) , NY: The Free Press overviews the history of these
programs in her chapter "Eliza's Daughters."  She explains that the
computer-based character Eliza was invented by Joseph Weizenbaum in
1966, and since then there have been her descendants and variations  in
playful, quirky characters that she contends are beginning to awaken our
consciousness about boundaries between the human and the mechanical.
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home:gcor@jersey.net
 
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
610-558-5515
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<HTML>
Janet Murray in <I>Hamlet on the Holodeck: The Futureof Narrativein&nbsp;
Cyberspace(1997) , NY: The Free Press </I>overviews the history of these
programs in her chapter "Eliza's Daughters."&nbsp; She explains that the
computer-based character Eliza was invented by Joseph Weizenbaum in 1966,
and since then there have been her descendants and variations&nbsp; in
playful, quirky characters that she contends are beginning to awaken our
consciousness about boundaries between the human and the mechanical.
 
<P>Gail
<BR>&nbsp;
 
<P>Dr. Gail S. Corso
<BR>Associate Professor of Communication Arts
<BR>Neumann College
<BR>Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
<P>Home:gcor@jersey.net
 
<P>Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
<BR>610-558-5515
<BR>&nbsp;
<BR>&nbsp;</HTML>
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Ed Kearns makes a good point. We all have a subject or two about which we
write better than we write about other things. But we associate "writing
ability" with writing competency that is not hopelessly context bound (well,
everything is hopelessly context bound, but you know what I mean). A frequent
phenomenon among second language speakers is the "hothouse Harry"--someone who
can talk almost like a native speaker about one subject only. And, while there
are somethings that I can write about pretty well (mainly because I write
aboutt them all the time and am very comfortable with the langauge) I know how
to go about building a similar level of competence when I have to move into
strange territory and new contexts. I can carry a lot of stuff over from one
context t o another (it is generally the same langauge after all), and but
there's new stuff I have to learn as well--new terms, semantic webs, preferred
syntax, the general "givens" (what does not need to be said), and so on. Is
this an FYC responsibility?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'm sort of puzzled about what level of reading proficiency is within the
reach of the typical 18 year old. This is puzzling because there are so many
variables. I'd assume, for example, that we could expect more from an 18
year-old who has read a lot, compared to one who has read little. And, just as
students might write better about some topics than others, they might also
read better about some topics than others (because they bring more to the
text). A lot of college textbooks are a student's first exposure to the
subject matter, to new vocabularies, new concepts. Does a text have to be
"dumbed down" (whatever that means) to address this issue? Is it "dumbing
down" a text to try to figure out ways to explain new concepts in terms of
known concepts? What do students struggle with? Complex syntax? Unfamliar
terms and concepts? Density (lack of redundancy)? Lack of context?
Troublesome.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The best (most reliable) way to judge readability is to ask readers of
a given age how they perceive the text and to test their understanding of
both "factual" information and inferences (actually a large category).
 
The more readers at a given age that you include in the investigation, the
more reliable your estimation of readibility.
 
Isn't this a Frank Smith idea?
 
On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I'm sort of puzzled about what level of reading proficiency is within the
> reach of the typical 18 year old. This is puzzling because there are so many
> variables. I'd assume, for example, that we could expect more from an 18
> year-old who has read a lot, compared to one who has read little. And, just as
> students might write better about some topics than others, they might also
> read better about some topics than others (because they bring more to the
> text). A lot of college textbooks are a student's first exposure to the
> subject matter, to new vocabularies, new concepts. Does a text have to be
> "dumbed down" (whatever that means) to address this issue? Is it "dumbing
> down" a text to try to figure out ways to explain new concepts in terms of
> known concepts? What do students struggle with? Complex syntax? Unfamliar
> terms and concepts? Density (lack of redundancy)? Lack of context?
> Troublesome.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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I have been enjoying this discussion of Style.  I have used Style twice
in upper-level writing courses.  I found the text useful for different
reasons each time I used it in relation to the other texts for the
course and also the kinds of students enrolled in the classes. In recent
years, the kinds of writers enrolled in these courses have changed from
those in English and the Liberal Arts to those in Computer Informatiuon
management and Communications.
 
Students in one of my classses two years ago analyzed select passages
from Zen and the ARt of Motorcylce Maintenance and five critical
readings/ criticism of it, several commentaries about contemporary
living from Newsweek, and three or four creative non-fiction essays. As
one lengthy assignment, students defined their understanding of
Contemproary Gumptionology.
 
Students majoring in the Liberal Arts found the criteria sheets I had
developed for various levels of edit very useful.  Also, they could see
how employing the different criteria through different readings of their
papers worked toward changing their style of writing. In an
end-of-semester Portfolio they could revise select essays using the
criteria they had learned during the course.   I had sequenced levels of
edit throughout the course and had asked students to revisit particular
assignments (their assigned readings and their own writings) to
critically examine each text with particular attention to a variety of
the following characteristics as defined by Williams:
 
First Level of Edit :  Features for Achieving Clarity
 
                Features for Achieving Cohesion\
 
Second Level of Edit: Features for Achieving Coherence
 
               Features for Achieving Emphasis
 
Third Level of Edit: Features for Achieving Elegance (Balance and
Symmetry, Emphasis and Rhythm, Use of Metaphor)
 
Final Level of Edit: Re-examining the entire text in raltion to the
whole.
 
I have saved samples of the students' writing.
 
I can see how students enrolled in colleges with major professional
programs may already be writing very concisely in a preferred style.
These students may find elaborating, developing a threaded discussion,
developing elegance in general as inappropriate, maybe archaic.   I
wonder if the y would value moving their writing toard "clarity and
grace."
 
 
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
'
O: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
610-558-5515
 
 
 
 
\\
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I see Portfolios as also indicating the writer's awareness or
consciousnes of their own writing competence, their own control over
achieving goals identified for a course, or particular objectives
identified as having been linked to certain acitivities, or deepening of
values made explicit in the curriculum.  The portfolio makes explicit
the written products and also the writer's consciousness about them and
the processes engaged in to create and revise them.
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
 
O: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
610-558-5515
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> That makes much sense, but unfortunately "the public" (and I think most of
> us) still thinks in terms of the time/space continuum; i.e., they expect
> youngsters' writing to improve over time, they expect graduate students to
> write "better" than entering freshmen, and so on.  And, of course, that is
> the message of Placement Exams (or portfolios),
 
I agree that these are generally held expectations that carry "real" force
in the (evaluative) work we do.  That is, we have to work with(in) these
expectations.  However, that does not mean we shouldn't also [1] pursue
questions of "why" these are the expectations within which we work, [2]
explore the ways institutional contexts have changed (with) expectations,
and [3] build administrative theories/practices for constructing
institutional contexts that change our own and "the public's" expectations
of what it means to learn/teach/evaluate writing.
 
> no one I know of places
> students into, say "Scientific Writing" rather than Freshman Composition.
 
Actually, I think there are several people who can chime in here to verify
that there are programs that _start_ students in contextually driven
courses like "Scientific Writing" rather than placing them in a generic
FYC course.
 
But let me clarify: I was not suggesting that there are NO writing
abilities that we might construct across disciplines and assignments.
(Some might argue that there are indeed NONE, but ..... that's another
thread.)  I generally agree with Michael Carter's claims in his 1990 C's
article on expertise that discursive expertise is made up of both general
and context-specific abilities.  This is illustrated in David's following
comment:
 
****
And, while there are somethings that I can write about pretty well (mainly
because I write aboutt them all the time and am very comfortable with the
langauge) I know how to go about building a similar level of competence
when I have to move into strange territory and new contexts. I can carry a
lot of stuff over from one context t o anothe
****
 
Carter uses theories of discursive expertise to explain this relationship
between general and context-specific abilities.  And my reading of Carter
is that FYC's responsibility is not in teaching the context-specific
abilities but in teaching the transferable ones.
 
But [back to my suggestion that we may not be able to generate whole-class
criteria because students may be working on projects with very different
rhetorical contexts]...the transferable abilities may have more to do with
learning how to locate personally significant rhetorical contexts and
learning how then to research, read, and respond to/within these contexts.
If part of rhetorical education includes having students learn how to
locate and situate themselves within rhetorical contexts that hold
personal/local exigence, then we as writing teachers will still have
difficulty generating whole-class evaluative criteria that effectively
bound the kinds of comments we need to make to each of our student's
writing.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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On "pragmatist ideology" and style:
 
There are a couple of important distinctions that sometimes get missed in
talking about the relation of style and ideology, which can lead us to
conflate the basis of the analysis with the basis for recommending a
particular preferred or (more aptly) default style.
 
1) The "ideology" that informs Joe's work on style can be summed up with
only a little slippage as this: what ought to matter most to writers is
what readers take away from a text -- what they understand, remember, and
do as a consequence of reading. [The scare quotes are there because I don't
want to equate any explicit stance with an ideology, although it obviously
reflects one (or ten).]
 
But this proposition is not about style per se: it is about the nature of
the relationship writers ought to cultivate with readers.
 
The pragmatist stance applies in exactly the same way to any number of
other aspects of texts. You will see it reflected in exactly the same way
in our work on text structure, problem formulation (which we might call
transaction structure), argument, and other aspects of texts (see the two
additional chapters in the Chicago edition of _Style_ and _ Craft of
Research_).
 
For instance, leaving aside just for the moment writing done primarily for
its value as expression, entertainment, social bonding, etc., writers
predictably articulate the purpose of their text in terms of its
information value (here's some stuff you may want to know), in terms of the
writer's problem (in our somewhat specialized sense), or in terms of the
reader's problem. Since it seems to be the case that readers are more
likely to understand, remember, and act when the text is framed in terms of
a problem they can see as their own, our "ideology" leads us to propose a
default "style" of framing the transaction: use readers' problems as frames.
 
The "ideology" even informs our understanding of argument. For instance,
notions of evidence have long been framed in terms of writers. Evidence is
that part of the argument in which the writer's representations (first
mental, then verbal and visual) indubitably reflect some external reality.
Such thinking not only gives us foundationalist accounts of reasoning but
also the Cartesian angst: What if my representations are illusory in ways I
can't know? But apply the "ideology" that focuses us on consequences for
readers and things look very different: evidence consists of those
representations that readers are willing not to question, at least for the
moment. (This does not, however, remove the Cartesian angst, which is now,
"What if I can find no representations that readers will not question?")
 
The pragmatist stance is not just or even primarily about style.
 
2) As applied to aspects of texts, the pragmatist stance is more complex
than it can seem.
 
When we recommend a default sentence style, a default text struture, a
default transaction structure, a default argument structure, etc., that
recommendation is the product of three _different_ lines of reasoning and
analysis:
 
   a) One is the pragmatist line of reasoning that holds that writers
should focus on what is most likely to accomplish their goals, in terms of
what readers do as a consequence of reading. This line of reasoning makes a
number of assumptions about the kinds of situations and tasks likely to be
faced by those who read and use our books. A writer who has no reason to
care about consequences for readers has no reason to be interested in our
advice. A writer who cares about entertainment value as much as she cares
about practical consequences may benefit from the advice, but will have
many other matters to consider as well. To the degree your reasons for
writing have nothing to do with what happens with readers as a consequence
of your writing, to that degree the pragmatist stance makes no sense for
you. (There is no moral imperative that you should not write for such
reasons.)
 
   b) A second is an analysis/prediction of what kinds of readers writers
who use our books are likely to face. If a writer addresses readers who are
are more likely to be motivated by the writer's problems than by their own,
she should ignore our default advice and frame her texts accordingly. What
is "default" about our defaut recommendations is based on our judgment and
study two things:  what readers those who use our books are most likely to
address; and how most of those readers are most likely to respond. As in
all defaults, that judgment is always trumped by better information about
particular readers.
 
  c) A third is an analysis of what are the textual features that most
affect what readers understand, remember, and do. It is not an overtly
American pragmatist position to claim that what readers of English
understand and remember is affected by the choice of subjects in sentences
or by the position of global points or by the transactional frame in
introductions. Note that this analysis says nothing about what effects a
writer ought to seek. If a writer understands the effects of the choice of
subjects in English, then she has an informed basis for departing from the
default style when she thinks her situation calls for it; she even has a
basis for selecting her own default style, if she judges that her goals or
her readers are different from those assumed by the recommended default.
 
Moving from the "ideology" to ideology without quotes: each of these three
lines of reasoning is shot through with ideologies just as each is shot
through with what we currently think are facts about the nature of writing
and reading. But the ways in which each one is ideological are surely very
different.
 
3) How "American" are the values underlying the pragmatist stance?
 
I am always suspicious when I become tempted to make the judgment that
there is something essentially American in any of this. We have been in
situations where natives of other cultures have told us that one or another
of our default positions seems to match their cultural practices exactly;
but we have also had people say that some of them would seem quite alien in
their home culture.
 
This is, I think, primarily an empirical question. I also think we should
distrust our sense that what feels so natural to us is thereby all our own.
Even when we seek to critique a cultural form because it seems to us so
typically American, we are in danger of becoming Orientalists if we don't
take the time to look around first.
 
 
best
greg
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I am very much a proponent of verbal and visual literacy; I believe in
true document design, where students are taught verbal and visual rhetorical
principles and are then given opportunities to apply them.  Document design's
multidisciplinary approach embraces other areas as well, such as cognitive
science. For a good text on this topic read Karen Schriver's Dynamics in
Document Design published by John Wiley & Sons, 1997.
 
Shriver mentions Benson's work. According to Shriver ". . . the failure of
experts to understand the point of view of students can severely impede their
ability to predict problems that students may experience either with the
text, its illustrations, or its combinations of prose and graphics."
 
While I agree students need to learn these principles, I also think that
as authors or course developers we need to examine our own work.  Goodness
knows, even published textbooks have poorly written text, difficult
illustrations, etc.  Not everything is identified in the review cycles.
My argument, however, is that we need to take responsiblity for testing
the usability of our work so that we communicate with the intended audience
(our students).  A textbook is a very usable product.  Like any product, it
needs to be tested by its users. If it doesn't work for the intended audience,
I want to know why.
 
FYI, see Benson, P.J. (1994) Problems in picturing text. Unpublished doctoral
dissertation, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA.
 
Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
Technical Communication
Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
6001 S. Power Road
CNTR Building
Mesa, AZ 85206
U.S.A.
Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
barchilon.asu.edu
 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
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I wonder if there isn't a circularity that connects these issues of
machine grading, teacher standards, and student readiness?
 
Student's write something and we read and evaluate it.  But it doesn't
stop there.  Student's read our evaluations and then write accordingly.
So how we evaluate helps determine (students aren't dumb) the level at
which they write and read for us.
 
If we just mark punctuation and usage, then they will attend to
punctuation and usage and concern themselves with content only as much
as they themselves are motivated to do so.
 
If we don't react to and evaluate such things as truthfulness, logical
sequence, systems of cohesion (e.g., given/new sequence), contextual
relevance, affective ordering, ethical standards, typicality
expectations, quotation rules, speech-act conventions, or analogy
limits, then students won't be concerned about them either.  (These are
ten ways that sense can be distinguished from nonsense, per Jay's
request, though I wouldn't say they are the top ten, just ten off the
top of my head.)
 
If we show the student we aren't going to evaluate the argument of a
text but just the "right words" (the reference is to Landauer's
program), then students will be tempted to read for just the right words
and not for the argument.
 
Bad money drives out good.
 
The connection with machine grading of essays is that to date (I make no
predictions about the future) the machines evaluate such a little.  How
will students react to them?  With a little.  Landauer says that when
students were given a choice between being graded with his computer
program or graded by a teacher, they chose the program.  Of course.
They know it is easier to beat the machine than beat the teacher.
 
Back when people started asking in a panicky way, will machines ever be
able to think? logicians responded, how will we be able to tell?
Somone--I forget who--came up with a test.  You can say that a machine
is thinking when humans can't distinguish the product of the machine
from a human product.  When my spell-check program--which I use all the
time--tells me that "Gail Stygall" is misspelled and it should be "agile
stagy," I know that this editor is not human.  I also know that I am
still a better speller than the machine.
 
What happens when a human teacher is evaluating and the students can't
distinguish the product from a machine product?
 
Rich Haswell
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At  3:37 PM 4/30/98 -0400, Greg Colomb wrote:
 
>The pragmatist stance applies in exactly the same way to any number of
>other aspects of texts. You will see it reflected in exactly the same way
>in our work on text structure, problem formulation (which we might call
>transaction structure), argument, and other aspects of texts (see the two
>additional chapters in the Chicago edition of _Style_ and _ Craft of
>Research_).
 
I have always understood the Chicago School to be fundamentally pragmatic.
Hence their turn to Aristotle, to pragmatic (i.e., reader-oriented)
criticism--to rhetoric.  I guess it's pretty obvious to think of Williams
as a second or third generation Chicago School person, but this pragmatism
emphasis clinches it for me.
 
JS
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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Marian,
I agree with you--textbooks need to be tested.  This semester I specifically asked
my students in Autobiographical (Personal) Writing to both select and critique (as
"consumers," though I don't necessarily like the word) the readings from our
text--First Person Singular.  I told them it was a relatively new product and
their feedback was important.  Actually, I remember telling them that I was going
to e-mail their suggestions to our local book rep. and use their comments to
decide whether to order the book a second time.  My intent was to let them choose
what we would read from the text, and then formulate criteria for "inclusion" in
the book--which pieces were engaging, useful, of high quality.  For each chapter,
two students read and then chose which selections the class  read.  When I asked
for their selections, they explained their choices to their peers, and the
criteria came along with their choices.  The discussion played out as a friendly
chat amongst "future teachers."  And, yes, I am going to e-mail their comments to
our friendly book rep.
 
Deb
MARIAN G. BARCHILON wrote:
 
> I am very much a proponent of verbal and visual literacy; I believe in
> true document design, where students are taught verbal and visual rhetorical
> principles and are then given opportunities to apply them.  Document design's
> multidisciplinary approach embraces other areas as well, such as cognitive
> science. For a good text on this topic read Karen Schriver's Dynamics in
> Document Design published by John Wiley & Sons, 1997.
>
> Shriver mentions Benson's work. According to Shriver ". . . the failure of
> experts to understand the point of view of students can severely impede their
> ability to predict problems that students may experience either with the
> text, its illustrations, or its combinations of prose and graphics."
>
> While I agree students need to learn these principles, I also think that
> as authors or course developers we need to examine our own work.  Goodness
> knows, even published textbooks have poorly written text, difficult
> illustrations, etc.  Not everything is identified in the review cycles.
> My argument, however, is that we need to take responsiblity for testing
> the usability of our work so that we communicate with the intended audience
> (our students).  A textbook is a very usable product.  Like any product, it
> needs to be tested by its users. If it doesn't work for the intended audience,
> I want to know why.
>
> FYI, see Benson, P.J. (1994) Problems in picturing text. Unpublished doctoral
> dissertation, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> Technical Communication
> Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> 6001 S. Power Road
> CNTR Building
> Mesa, AZ 85206
> U.S.A.
> Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> barchilon.asu.edu
>
> "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
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HMMMM.  So you judge readability based on outcomes:  what readers tak=
e
away from a text.  Is there anything in the way the readability measu=
res
are constructed that allow you to see what how particular features of
the text produce those outcomes? (it's been so long since I've read
Frank Smith).
 
But I'm also wondering about the different goals of applying usabilit=
y
(or readibility) studies to textbooks vs., say, users' manuals.  IN
the latter case, the goal of the user manual is perfect clarity,
unambiguous instructions to a wide audience, a structure that is=20
easy to navigate, quickly.  Usability studies, in short, would tell u=
s
how easy the manual is to USE.  Maybe the goals of textbook productio=
n
should be the same--easy navigation, step-by-step instructions, perfe=
ct
understanding by a wide audience.  But maybe not.  Maybe the goals ar=
e
not just to convey complex information, but to begin to teach a way o=
f
thinking, to ask our students to stretch a bit.  How can we judge the
effectiveness of a text if these are our goals?  How can we different=
iate
between a text that is just plain unusable/unreadable and a text that=
 is
posing difficult questions in a challenging way?  (There probably are=
 ways
of making these distinctions via readability tests--I'm asking this=
=20
question naively, because I want to know).
 
(This may be the same question that David was asking).
 
I've heard that kids' reading levels drop off, statistically, around
grade four (I've probably heard it on this list, where I seem to hear
everything!), and, as I've watched my own kids move through the grade=
s,
I've pondered the many reasons that that might happen.  Is is really =
only
because the textbooks become less inviting/less readable at that poin=
t?
Among the other things I see happening are:  kids are expected to rea=
d more,
to read for information as well as for entertainment, to begin to "co=
ver"
the subject areas, like social studies and math.  At the same time,
they are becoming socially independent (their parents have less contr=
ol
over their free time, and their peers have greater influence), they
spend more time with TV and video games, they take music lessons and
play sports and so spend much less time cuddling with their parents o=
ver
books.....etc. etc. etc.  It is probably also around that age that th=
e
effects of class and family income=FEand education level begin to cre=
ate
stratification and differentiation in kids' attitudes and attention t=
o
education.....I'm guessing here, again.  Again, I'd like to know more=
,
and would love to be pointed to some sources that could tell me.
 
Wini Wood
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Jay,
 
I like your questions, and I will try to come up with some answers
eventually, but for now, I will need to get back to the pre-finals week
grind.
 
Vince
 
On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Jay Gordon wrote:
 
> Vince,
>
> I really like the point about distinguishing between complexity and
> closure.  I wonder how these dimensions map onto problems vs. solutions.
>  For example, is the proof of Fermat's last theorum a complex,
> well-defined solution to a simple, well-defined problem?  Is a limerick
> a simple, well defined solution to a simple, ill-defined problem?  How
> would you describe Kant's work, given these terms?
>
> - Jay
>
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Dear Helmuts,
 
As one carbon-based life form to another, I am working with the assumption
that the reason for evaluating student writing is to gain a more accurate
understanding of students abilities to communicate with human beings.  The
very fact that what is important to people is missed by the machine is
what is at the center of the discussion.  As for the term "defeat," I used
it in reference to an assigned task defeating the machine's attempt to
control that task, not as a war against the machine.  There are, of
course, multiple layers of interpretation to the metaphors made possible
by using the term "defeat," and that's a point as well -- language can be
very concrete without being fully closed, a point that Walter Benn
Michaels makes in his essay "Against Formalism: Chickens and Rocks."
 
In closing, the fact that a machine can achieve a metric without needing
to deal with character, etc., reveals the inappropriateness of machine
readings for analyses of human texts in any but superficial levels
(counting features that, once counted, need to be interpreted before we
can say anything worth saying about the text in question).  In short, I
would dispute that a "meaningful metric" is really meaningful, because
when dealing with texts we cannot separate meaning from the activities of
interpretation.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
 
 
On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Helmuts Feifs wrote:
 
>  Vincent Casaregola  wrote...
>
> "About 20 years ago, a computer scientist (whose name I cannot
> remember off
> the top of my head) began developing what he called "expert systems" "
>
> My candidate would be Joseph Weizenbaum (sp) who was the author of
> a Rogerian based computer program called, I think, Eliza.  He talks about
> this program and its outfall in "Computer Power and Human Reason" a
> great book.
>
> "to help a computer proceed with an effective analysis of even a
> children's story (not interpretation, just meaningful analysis).  Why?
> Because the structures of language, interleaved with the patterns of
> imagery, narrative, character, cultural context, etc. cannot be fully
> systematized to so high a level of rule-governance and closure."
>
> I think we have to at least entertain the possibility that the concepts of
> character, imagery, and such may be largely irrelevant to the computer
> scoring of essays and other written material.  We may be able to get a
> meaningful metric without them.  It seems to me that it is the carbon based
> life form that is most likely to extract meaning from text and it will do so
> with the tools that it brings with it to the task, a cognitive lamella as it
> were.
>
>  "will defeat the machine"
>
> Are we at war?
>
> Helmuts A. Feifs
> SDPI, North Carolina
>
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On Thu, 30 Apr 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
>
> What happens when a human teacher is evaluating and the students can't
> distinguish the product from a machine product?
>
 
 
Dear Richard,
 
It is indeed a good question.  I think that the students who responded to
the question about a preference for the computer were probably indicating
that that's how they had already been treated.
 
Vince Casaregola
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I don't think this has been sent around here yet.
I would like to see a lot of us there.  It has a reputation
for being a very good conference.
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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        for <ipeckham@HOME.COM>; Thu, 30 Apr 1998 05:34:12 -0700 (PDT)
Received: from mhub0.tc.umn.edu by mhub0.tc.umn.edu; Thu, 30 Apr 98 07:34:09 -0500
Received: from TC.UMN.EDU by TC.UMN.EDU (LISTSERV-TCP/IP release 1.8b) with
          spool id 2259724 for WCS-L@TC.UMN.EDU; Thu, 30 Apr 1998 07:34:08 -0500
Received: from mhub3.tc.umn.edu by mhub0.tc.umn.edu; Thu, 30 Apr 98 07:34:08
          -0500
Received: from UNIX1.CC.YSU.EDU by mhub3.tc.umn.edu; Thu, 30 Apr 98 07:34:07
          -0500
Received: from cc.ysu.edu [192.55.234.124] by unix1.cc.ysu.edu with esmtp (Exim
          1.62 #2) id 0yUsVN-0008nQ-00; Thu, 30 Apr 1998 08:32:02 -0400
X-Mailer: Mozilla 4.03 [en] (Win95; I)
MIME-Version: 1.0
References: <35408ABA.461F02E@cc.ysu.edu> <35478CEF.4E4397FC@home.com>
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=iso-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 8bit
Message-ID:  <35486F57.4EE39B0F@cc.ysu.edu>
Date:         Thu, 30 Apr 1998 08:32:23 -0400
Reply-To: Working Class Student Study Group <wcs-l@tc.umn.edu>
Sender: Working Class Student Study Group <wcs-l@tc.umn.edu>
From: Sherry Linkon <sjlinkon@CC.YSU.EDU>
Organization: Youngstown State University
Subject: Youngstown '99
To: Multiple recipients of list WCS-L <wcs-l@tc.umn.edu>
 
Proposals for the next Youngstown conference will be due by January 8,
1999.  Conference dates are June 9-12, 1999.  Here's the Call for Papers
-- please pass it on to anyone you think might be interested:
 
CALL FOR PAPERS
 
 WORKING-CLASS STUDIES:
CLASS, IDENTITY, AND NATION
 
The Fourth Biennial Conference
of the Center for Working-Class Studies
At Youngstown State University
 
June 9-12, 1999, Youngstown, Ohio
 
In recent years, a discussion has developed about the relationship
between class, race, gender, sexuality, and national identity.  While
some see these  identities  as separate and divisive, others emphasize
the importance of building coalitions.  The Center for Working-Class
Studies invites proposals for presentations, panels, workshops,
performances, exhibits, and readings that address issues and/or
representations of class, race, gender, sexuality, and nation in
working-class life and culture.  We encourage proposals that address
these issues both within the U.S. and internationally.
 
Areas of explorations include literature of and by the working class;
social, labor and oral history; material and popular culture; current
workplace issues; geography and landscape; journalism; sociology and
economics; museum studies; fine, graphic and performance art;
multiculturalism; ethnography, biography, autobiography; pedagogy; and
personal narratives of work.
 
Presenters should describe their projects with suggested presentation
format. Submissions should be between 250 and 300 words and must be
received by January 8, 1999. Address written correspondence to John
Russo, Labor Studies Program, Youngstown State University, Youngstown,
Ohio 44555 or fax to 330-742-1459. E-mail inquiries should be sent to
Sherry Linkon at sjlinkon@cc.ysu.edu .
 
Center for Working-Class Studies: Sherry Linkon, American Studies
Program, Beverly Gray, Psychology Program, Linda Strom, English
Department, Susan Russo, Art Department and John Russo, Labor Studies
Program. The CWCS website is located at http://as.ysu.edu/as/cwcs and
its discussion group at CWCS-L@ysub.ysu.edu .
 
--------------245947279C4ACD0C510E44AC--
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Date:         Thu, 30 Apr 1998 19:19:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Course content and scope
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Debra:
Can you tell me a little bit more about your course (maybe
offlist).  I'm doing a course in personal writing this
summer--couldn't decide on a book (although I'm considering
Life Writing by Winifred Bryan Horner).  For this first
shot, I'll probably go w/out a book.  How did they like
First Person Singular?  How did you like it?  What kinds of
personal writing did you have them do?  What were your
objectives in the course?
What about some of the rest of you who have taught Personal
Writing as a course?  I imagine the course as being concened
w/ any and all genres starting w/ diaries as the most
personal (with the most restricted audience) and moving
through journals, letters, autobiographies, memoirs, first
person biographies and so on to the most public personal
expression in the familiar essay, reflective essay, or
whatever you want to call it.  This is a sophomore level
course but I'm going to make it a upper level/graduate
course the next time around. [and I'm obviously not covering
all these kinds of writing--I'm just getting around to
thinking about what I'm going to do.]
 
Irv
 
Debra Dew wrote:
>
> Marian,
> I agree with you--textbooks need to be tested.  This semester I specifically asked
> my students in Autobiographical (Personal) Writing to both select and critique (as
> "consumers," though I don't necessarily like the word) the readings from our
> text--First Person Singular.  I told them it was a relatively new product and
> their feedback was important.  Actually, I remember telling them that I was going
> to e-mail their suggestions to our local book rep. and use their comments to
> decide whether to order the book a second time.  My intent was to let them choose
> what we would read from the text, and then formulate criteria for "inclusion" in
> the book--which pieces were engaging, useful, of high quality.  For each chapter,
> two students read and then chose which selections the class  read.  When I asked
> for their selections, they explained their choices to their peers, and the
> criteria came along with their choices.  The discussion played out as a friendly
> chat amongst "future teachers."  And, yes, I am going to e-mail their comments to
> our friendly book rep.
>
> Deb
> MARIAN G. BARCHILON wrote:
>
> > I am very much a proponent of verbal and visual literacy; I believe in
> > true document design, where students are taught verbal and visual rhetorical
> > principles and are then given opportunities to apply them.  Document design's
> > multidisciplinary approach embraces other areas as well, such as cognitive
> > science. For a good text on this topic read Karen Schriver's Dynamics in
> > Document Design published by John Wiley & Sons, 1997.
> >
> > Shriver mentions Benson's work. According to Shriver ". . . the failure of
> > experts to understand the point of view of students can severely impede their
> > ability to predict problems that students may experience either with the
> > text, its illustrations, or its combinations of prose and graphics."
> >
> > While I agree students need to learn these principles, I also think that
> > as authors or course developers we need to examine our own work.  Goodness
> > knows, even published textbooks have poorly written text, difficult
> > illustrations, etc.  Not everything is identified in the review cycles.
> > My argument, however, is that we need to take responsiblity for testing
> > the usability of our work so that we communicate with the intended audience
> > (our students).  A textbook is a very usable product.  Like any product, it
> > needs to be tested by its users. If it doesn't work for the intended audience,
> > I want to know why.
> >
> > FYI, see Benson, P.J. (1994) Problems in picturing text. Unpublished doctoral
> > dissertation, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA.
> >
> > Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
> > Technical Communication
> > Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
> > 6001 S. Power Road
> > CNTR Building
> > Mesa, AZ 85206
> > U.S.A.
> > Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
> > barchilon.asu.edu
> >
> > "The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Apr 1998 07:00:00 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alison Warriner <AWARRINE@PMAIL1.CSUHAYWARD.EDU>
Organization: Cal. State Univ., Hayward
Subject:      Re: Course content and scope
 
I think Dona Hickey was working on a personal essay text; Dona, are you
there? Is it finished?
 
Alison
 
 
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
awarrine@csuhayward.edu
510-885-3217
fax: 510-885-4797
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Apr 1998 21:37:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARIAN G. BARCHILON" <ATMGB@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Course content and scope
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 30 Apr 1998 18:02:33 -0400 from
              <WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU>
 
Dave Schwalm raises an interesting point when he asks about the level of
reading proficiency within the reach of an 18 year old.  I think that
question applies to almost any generic audience--for example, what is the
level of reading proficiency within the reach of a 40 year old? There are so
many variables to consider.
 
However, if we are to design documents or courses for these people, we should
consider the various audience analysis models available to us.  These models
(classification-driven, intuition-driven, and feedback-driven) offer various
approaches to defining the generic audience. Understanding when and how to
use each model can perhaps get us closer to our goal.
 
I also find these issues interesting in light of the recent discussions
about performance-based appropriations. If the trend is toward having
Universities find meaningful ways to measure whether they are improving the
education they provide, I think we will be asked to define more clearly the
input and output states for all levels of students.  Thus, the issues
surrounding the level of reading proficiency for an 18 year old will
have more meaning in a performance-based future.
 
Marian G. Barchilon, Associate Professor
Technical Communication
Arizona State University (East) - "A New University for a New Century"
6001 S. Power Road
CNTR Building
Mesa, AZ 85206
U.S.A.
Voice: (602) 727-1669  Fax: (602) 777-0569
barchilon.asu.edu
 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 May 1998 01:47:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Course content and scope
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Yes, I'm here, Alison.  The new book is _Figures of Thought__ and it goes
into production at end of May.  I'm a wreck trying to complete the ms. and
so reading about textbooks on the list hasn't lowered my anxiety level!
 
The theoretical framework concerns metaphor as a primary means of discovery
within and beyond the academy. I'm looking at metaphor as a means of giving
form to ideas, connecting experiences, and making theory.  I'm looking too
at how metaphor limits thinking, how people in power get to impose their
metaphors, and how some metaphors become pervasive in a culture. (We use WAR
for example to talk about trade, marketing, illness, conversation.  We use
other things to talk about literal war.)  So it does include the personal
essay but is not restricted to it, and the personal can be found within
other genres as well since the boundaries between genres are permeable.
 
It includes popular writing, writing within the disciplines, creative
nonfiction, journalism, etc.  In psychology, for example, "mental illness"
is a metaphor that has outlived its usefulness, but it is a pervasive
metaphor in the culture and is difficult to change, even though the theory
has changed.  The book is organized by literal topics:  Naming and
Connecting, Games  and Not Games, Mind and Body, Illness and Health, Minds
and Machines, and a few others.
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 07:00 AM 4/30/98 +0000, Alison Warriner wrote:
>I think Dona Hickey was working on a personal essay text; Dona, are you
>there? Is it finished?
>
>Alison
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
